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Tau E bog WY of every 1 is 48 
fund which originally ſupplies it with all the neceſ⸗ 
ſaries and conveniencies of life which it annually 
conſumes, and which conſiſt always, either in the 
immediatę produce of that labour, or in what 18 
ace with that PT from other nations. Ig 


be NES therefore, as. "this ben or Ike 
is s purchaſed with'it, bears a greater or ſmaller pro- 
portion, to the number of thoſe who are to conſume 
it, the nation wil be better or worſe W with 

e 1. 88 all 
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2 THE NATURE AND CAUSES OF 


all the neceſſaries and conveniencies for which! it has 
occaſion. 

Bur this proportion muſt in every nation be re- 
gulated by two different circumſtances; firſt, by 
the ſkill, dexterity, and judgment with which labour 
is generally applied in it; and, ſecondly, by the 
proportion between the number of thoſe who are 
employed in uſeful labour, and that of thoſe who 
are not ſo employed. Whatever be the ſoil, cli- 
mate, or extent of territory of any particular na- 
tion, the abundance or ſcantineſs of its annual ſup- 
ply muſt, in that particular fituation, depend upon 
thoſe two circumſtances, ; 


* 


Tux abundance or ſcantineſs of this ſupply too 
ſeems to depend more upon the farmer of thoſe two 
circumſtances, than upon the latter. Among the 
ſavage nations of hunters and fiſhers, every indi- 
vidual who is able to, work, is more. or leſs em- 
ployed in uſeful labour, and endeavours to provide, 
as well as he can, the neceſſaries and conveniencies 
of life, for himſelf, and ſuch of his family or tribe 
as are either too old, or too young, or too infirm 
to go a hunting or fiſhing. Such nations, how- 
ever, are ſo miſerably poor, that, from mere want, 
they are frequently reduced, or, at leaft, think 
themſelves reduced, to the neceſſity ſometimes of 
directly deftroying, and ſometimes of abandoning 
their infants, their old people, and thoſe afflicted 
with lingering diſeaſes, to periſh with hunger, or to 
be devoured by wild beaſts. Among civilized and 
. thriving nations, on the contrary, though a great 


number of people do not labour at all, Many of 
| | 8 8 


whom conſume the produce of ten times, frequently 
of a hundred times more labour than the greater part 
of thoſe who work; yet the produce of the whole labour 
of the ſociety is ſo great, that all are often abundantly 
ſupplied, and a workman, even of the loweſt and 
pooreſt order, if he is frugal and induſtrious, may 
enjoy a greater ſhare of the neceſſaries and con- 
veniencies of life, than it is rpg for "0 —_ 
ip que. Ti 08 

Tae 4. of t this Hihjnoolnent; in ths en 
tive powers of labour, and the order, according to 
which its produce is naturally diſtributed among the 
different ranks and conditions of men in the ſo- 
ciety, make the ane. oats of the Fi irſt Book of this 
Wig 


WHATEVER be the actual ſtate of the eil, dex- 
terity, and judgment with which labour is applied 
in any nation, the abundance or ſcantineſs of its an- 
nual ſupply, muſt depend, during the continuance 
of that ſtate; upon the proportion between the num- 
ber of thoſe who are annually employed in uſeful 
labour, and that of thoſe who are not ſo employed. 
The number of uſeful and productive labourers, 
it will hereafter appear, is every where in propor- 
tion to the quantity of capital ſtock which is em- 
ployed in ſetting them to work, and to the particu. 
lar way in which it is ſo employed. The Second 
Book, therefore, treats of the nature of capital 
ſtock, of the manner in which it is gradually ac- 
cumulated, and of the different quantities of labour 
Which it puts into motion, according to the different 
ways ir which it 18 employed. | | 
B 2 NarTions 
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4 THE NATURE AND CAUSES OF 
Narioxs tolerably well advanced as to ſkill, dex- 
terity, and judgment, in the application of labour, 
have followed very different plans in the general 
conduct or direction of it; and thoſe plans have 
not all been equally favourable to the greatneſs of 
its produce. The policy of ſome nations has given 
extraordinary encouragement to the induſtry of the 
country; that of others to the induſtry of towns. 
Scarce any nation has dealt equally and impartially 
with every ſort of induſtry. Since the downfal of 
the Roman empire, the policy of Europe has been 
more favourable to arts, manufactures, and com- 
merce, the induſtry of towns; than to agriculture, 
the induſtry of the country. The circumſtances 
which ſeem to have introduced and eſtabliſhed this 
policy, are explained in the Third Book. 


Tnovon thoſe different plans were, perhaps, firſt 
introduced by the private intereſts and prejudices of 
particular orders of men, without any regard to, or 
foreſight of, their conſequences upon the general wel- 
fare of the ſociety; yet they have given occaſion to very 
different theories of political œconomy; of which 
ſome magnify the importance of that induſtry which 
is carried on in towns, others of that which is 
carried on in the country. Thoſe theories have 
had a conſiderable influence, not only upon the opi- 
nions of men of learning, but upon the public con- 
duct of princes and ſovereign ſtates. I have endea- 
voured, in the Fourth Book, to explain, as fully 
and diſtinctly as I can, thoſe different theories, and 
the principal effects which they aue e in 
A ages and datzens. 


In 


E 


THE WEALTH OF NATIONS. 5 
In what has conſiſted the revenue of the great 

body of the people, .or what is the nature of thoſe 
funds which, in different ages and nations, have 
ſupplied their annual-conſumption, is treated of in 
theſe Four firſt Books. The Fifth and laſt Book 
treats of the revenue of the ſovereign, or comn. on- 
wealth. In this book I have endeavoured to ſhow, 
firſt, what are the neceſſary expences of the ſove- 
reign, or commonwealth ; which of thoſe expences 
ought to be defrayed by the general contribution 
of the whole ſociety ; and which af them, by that 
of ſome particular part only, or of ſome particular 
members of the ſociety.: ſecondly, what are the dif- 
ferent methods in which the whole ſociety may be 
made to contribute towards defraying the expences 
incumbent on the whole ſociety, and what are the 
principal advantages and inconveniencies of each of 
thoſe methods : and, thirdly and laſtly, what are 
the reaſons and cauſes which have induced almoſt all 
modern governments to mortgage ſome part of this 
revenue, or to contract debts, and what have been 
the effets of thoſe debts upon the real wealth, the 
annual produce of the land, and labour of the ſo- 
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0 HE a d in ei Fro 
powers of Labour, and the greater part of the 

ſkill, dexterity, and judgment with which it is an 

where directed, or applied, om: to "ROE en 15 
ee of the diviſion of kn ra e 


e en 17 * düvigon of Rowen in 18 5 
erer bufineſs of ſociety, will be more eafily 
underſtood, by conſidering in what manner it ope- 
rates in ſome particular manufactures. It is com- 

monly ſuppoſed to be carried furtheſt in ſome' verx 
trifling ones; not perhaps that it really is carried 
further in them than in others of more importance: 
but in thoſe trifling manufactures which are deſtined 
to ſupply the ſmall wants of but a ſmall number of 
people, the whole number of workmen muſt neceſ- 
ſarily be ſmall; and thoſe employed in every 
r branch of the work can often 8 | 
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into the ſame workhouſe, and placed at once under 
the view of the ſpectator. In thoſe great manu - 


factures, on the contrary, which are deſtined to 


| ſupply the great wants of the great body of the 


people, every different branch of the work employs 
ſo great a number of workmen, that it is ĩimpoſſi- 


ble to collect them all into the ſame workhouſe. 
We can ſeldom ſee more, at one time, than thoſe 

employed in one fingle branch. Though in them, 
therefore, the work may really be divided into a 


much greater number of parts, than in thoſe of a 
more trifling nature, the diviſion is not near ſo 
obvious, and has accordingly been much "_.. 
obſerved. "0 as 

To take an example, therefore, from a very 5 
trifling mqooſactice;. but one in which the diviſion 
of labour has been very often taken notice of, the 


trade of the W a workman not educated 


to this buſineſs (which the diviſion of labour has 
de) nor acquainted with the 
uſe of the machinery employed in it (to the inven- 
tion of which the ſame diviſion of labour has pro- 
bably given occaſion) could ſcarce, perhaps, witn 


his utmoſt induſtry, make one pin in a day, and 
certainly co could not make twenty. But in the way 
in which this buſineſs is now carried on, not only _ 


the whole work is a peculiar. trade, but it is divided 
into a number of a which the greater part 
are likewiſe peculiar trades. One man draws out the 


wire, another ſtraights it, a third cuts it, a fourth points 
it, a fifth grinds it at the top for receiving the head; 


. to make the head requi 
e . it on, nen. to 


ires/ two or three diſtinct 


n 
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portant buſineſs of making a pin is, in this manner, 
divided into about eighteen” diſtin operations,” 
which in ſome manufactories are all performed by 
diſtin& hands, though in others the fame man vill, 
ſometimes perform two or three of them. I have 
| ſeen a ſmall manufactory of this Kind where ten 

men only were employed, and where ſome of them 

conſequently performed two or three diſtin operati- 


ons. But though they were very poor, and'therefore 


but indifferently. accommodated with the neceſſuty 


machinery, they could, when they exerted them. 
ſelves, make among them about twelve pounds of 
pins in a day. There are in a pound upwards" of 

four thouſand pins of a middling fize. Thoſe ten 


perſons, therefore, could make among them up- 
wards of forty eight thouſand pins in a day. 


eight thouſand pins, might be conſidered as mak- 
ing four thouſand eight hundred pins in 4 day. 
But if they had all wrought ſeparately and inde- 
pendently, and without any of them having been 


educated to this peculiar buſineſs, they certainly 


could not each of them have made twenty, per- 
haps not one pin in a day; that is, certainly, not the 
two hundred and fortieth, perhaps not the four 
| thouſand eight hundredth part of what they are at 
preſent capahle of performing, in conſequence of 


a proper diviſion we MY ak.” of their ee : 
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are in this very trifling one ; greg in many of 
them, the labour can neither be ſo. much ſubdiwid- 


ed, nor reduced to ſo. great a ſimplicity. of opera- 4 


tion. The diviſion of labour, however, ſo far as it 
can be introduced, occaſions, in every art, a pro- 
portionable increaſe of the productive powers of 
labour. The ſeparation of different trades and 
employments from one another, ſeems to have taken 
place, in conſequence of this advantage. This 
ſeparation too is generally carried furtheſt in thoſe 
countries which enjoy the higheſt degree of in- 
duſtry and improvement; what is the work of one 


man, in a rude ſtate of ſociety, being generally | 


that of ſeveral, in an improved one. In every 
improved ſociety, the farmer is generally nothing 
but a farmer; the manufacturer nothing but a 
manufacturer. . The labour too which is neceflary 
to produce any one complete manufacture, is almoſt 
always divided -among a great. number of- hands, 
How many different trades are employed in each 
branch of the linen and woollen manufactures, 
from the growers. of the flax and the wool, to the 
bleachers and. ſmoothers of the linen, or to the 
dyers and dreſſers of the cloth The nature of 
agriculture, indeed, does not admit of ſo many ſub- 
diviſions of labour, nor of ſo complete a ſeparation 


of one buſineſs from another, as manufactures. 


It is impoſſible to ſeparate ſo entirely, the buſineſs 
of the grazier from that of the corn · farmer, as the 
trade of the carpenter is commonly ſeparated fram 
that of the ſmith, The, ſpinner is almoſt always a 
_ diſtin perſon from the weaver; but the plough- 
man, the harrower, .the ſower * the ſeed, and the 
ane of the corn, are aer the ſame. The oc- 
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ble that one man ſhould be conſtantly employed 
in any one of them. This impoſiibility: of maeing 
ſo complete and entire a ſeparation of all wag 
ferent branches of labour employed in agricu q 
| wiptchape thy pentofantivates owevencra ds 


productive powers of labour in this art, does not 


always keep pace with their improvement in manu- 
rally excel all their neighbours in agriculture' as 
well as in manufactures ; ' but they are commonly 
more diſtinguiſhed: by their ſuperiority in the latter 
than in the former. Their lands are in general 
r cultivated,” and having more labour and 
ence beſtowed | upon them, produce more, in 
ion to the extent and natural fertility of the 
ground. But the ſuperiority of produce is ſeldom 
much more than in proportion to the ſuperioxity of 
labour and expence. In agriculture, the labour 
of the rich country is not always much more 
productive than that: of the poor; or, at leaſt; it is 
never ſo much more productive, as it commonly is 
in manufactures. The corn of the rich country, 
therefore, will not always, in the ſame degree f 
goodneſs, come cheaper to market than that of the 
2 The corn f Poland, ig, the ſame degree of 
goodneſs, is as cheap as that: of France, notwith- 
| Landing the ſuperior opulence and improvement of 
the latter country. 4 1 of France is, in the 
corn provinces, fully as good, and in moſt; years 
nearly about the ſame price with the corn of 
England, though, in opulence and improvement, 
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thoſe Os France," as gis ae 8 are aid 
to be much better cultivated than thoſe. of Poland. 
But though the poor country, notwithſtanding the 
inferiority. of its cultivation, can, in ſome meaſure, 

_ _ rival the rich in the cheapneſs and goodneſs of its 
corn, it can pretend to no ſuch competition in its 
manufactures; at leaſt if thoſe manufactures ſuit 
the ſoil, climate, and ſituation of the rich country. 
The filks of France are better and cheaper than 
thoſe of England, becauſe the ſilk manufacture 
does not ſuit the climate of England. But the 
hardware and the coarſe woollens of England are 
beyond all compariſon ſuperior to thoſe of Francs, 
and much cheaper too in the ſame degree of good 
neſs. In Poland there are ſaid to be ſcarce any 
8 of any ee a _ _ — coarſer 


Tuts * Adee of 4 9 ef RY 
which the ſame number of people are capable of 
performing, in conſequence | of the divifon of 
labour, is owing to three different circumſtances ;; | 
firſt; to the increaſe of dexterity in every particu- 
lar workman; ſecondly, to the ſaving of the time 
which is commonly loſt in paſſing from one ſpecies 
of 'wgrk to another; and laſtly, to the invention 
of a great number of machines which facilitate and 

abridge labour, — 2 one man to do the 
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work he can perform, and the divifian of labour, : 
by reducing every man's buſineſs to ſome one - 
ſimple operation, and by making this o ration the 
ſole employment of his life, beste increaſes 
very much the dexterity of the workman. A 
common ſmith, who, though accuſtomed to handle 
the hammer, has never been uſed to make nails, if 
upon ſome particular occaſion he is obliged to at- 
tempt it, will ſcarce, I am aſſured, be able to make 
above two or three hundred nails in a day, and thoſe 
too very bad ones. A ſmith who has been accuſ- 
tomed to make nails, but whoſe ſole or princip al | 
bufineſs has not been that of a nailer, can ſeldom 
with his utmoſt diligence make more than eight 
hundred or a thouſand nails in a day. I have ſeen 
ſeveral boys under twenty years of age who had 
; never exerciſed any other trade but that of mak- 
Ing nails, and who, when they exerted themſelves, 
could make, each of them, u 1pwards of two 19 
ſand three hundred nails i in a day. The making of 
a. nail, however, 1 is by no means one of the ſim pleſt 
operations. The ſame perſon blows the bellows, 
| ſtirs or mends the fire as there is occaſion, heats the 
iron, and forges every part of the nail: In forging 
the head too he is obliged to change his tools. 
The, different operations into which the making of 
a pin, or of a metal button, is ſubdivided, are afl of 
them much more ſimple, and the dexterity of the 
perſon, of whole life it has been the ſole "bu neſs 
to perform them, is uſually much greater. The 
| rapidity with whieh ſome of the operations of 
| thoſe manufactures are performed, exceeds what 
the human hand could, by thoſe who had never ſeen . 
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LENT the abtege Which is gained by 
| faving the time commonly loſt in piſſing new ONE. 
ſort 91 work to another, is much greater than ve 
| ſhould at firſt view be apt to imagine it. It is im- 
poſſible to paſs very quick] y from, one kind of 
work to another, that is carried on in a different 
place, and with quite different tools. A country 
weaver, who cultivates a ſmall farm, muſt loſe 'a 
good deal of time in paſſing from his | loom to the 
field, and from the field to his loom. When the 
two trades can be carried on in the fame workhouſe, . 
the loſs of time is no doubt much leſs. It is even 
| In this caſe, however, very confiderable. A man 
= -. + commonly ſaunters a little in turning his hand 
= from one ſort. of employment to another. When 
iq he firſt begins the new work he is ſeldom very keen 
=, and hearty ; his mind, as they ſay, does not go to 
=. it, and for ſome time he rather trifles than applies 
iN ' to good purpoſe. The habit of ſauntering and of 
[ _———— indelent careleſs application, which is naturally, 
wd rather neceffarily acquired by every country 
== | workman who is obliget to change his work and 
1 his tools every half hour, and to apply his hand in 
twenty different ways almoſt every day of his life; 
renders him almoſt always ſlothful and lazy, „ 
 ancapable of any vigorous application even on the 
moſt preſſing occaſions.” "Independent, therefore, 
| of his deficiency. in point of dexterity, this cauſe 
alone muſt always reduce confi iderably the quantity 
of work which he is capable of [ Storming. -. Y 
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It i is un- 


by the application 125 i | 


neceſlary to give any atone * hall, therefore, 


only obſerve that the invention of all thoſe: ma- 


chines by which labour i is fo much facilitated: and 


abridged, ſeems to Have been "originally owing to 


the diviſion of labour. Men are much more likely 


to diſcover eaſier and enter methods of attaining 
any | object when the whole attention of their minds 


is directed towards that fingle object, than when . 
it is diſſipated among a great variety of things. 


But in conſequence of the ares on of labour, the 
whole of every man's attention com es naturally 


to be directed towards ſome one very fimple objeck. 


It is naturally to be expected, therefore, that ſome 


one or other of thoſe who are employed in each 
particular branch of labour ſhould ſoon find out | 
eaſier and readier methods of performing their 
on particular work wherever the "nature of it 
_ admits of ſuch improvement.” A great part of 
the machines employed in thoſe et ene in 
Which labour is moſt ſubdivided, were originally 
the inventions of common workmen,” who, being 
_ each of them employed in ſome very ſimple ope- 


ration, naturally turned their thoughts towards find- 
ing out eaſier and readier methods of performing 


it. Whoever has been much actuſtomed to viſit 
ſuch manufactures, muſt ' frequently have been 


ſhown very pretty machines, which were the in ven- 
tions of common workmen in order to facilitate 


and quicken their oun particular part of the work, = 
In the firſt fire- engines, a boy was conſtantly em- 


ployed to open and ſhut alternately the communi- 


cation between the boiler: and the cylinder, accords _ 
ing as the piſton either aſcended or deſcended. 


One 


: * 


and leave him at liberty to divert himſelf with 1 


have: by no means been the inventions of tl 
provements have been made by. the ingenuity. of 
the makers of the machines, when to make them 
became the buſineſs of a peculiar trade ; and ſome 
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by 4 companions, obſerved that, by cr PS / ©. } 
the handle of the valve, which opened this com. 
munication, to another part of the machine, the | 


valve would open and ſhut without his aflifta N 


play-fellbws. One of the greateſt improvements > 


- that has been made upon this machine, ſince it was 
fit invented, was in this manner, the diſcovery of 
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ther the powers af the moſt diſtant and diſſimilar 


2 objects. un the progreſs of ſociety, philoſophy or 


ſpeculation becomes, like every other employment, 


the principal or ſole. trade and occupation of a 
particular claſs of citizens... Like every other 


employment too, it is ſubdivided into a great 
number of different branches, each of which | 


affords occupation to a peculiar tribe or claſs of 
Philoſophers ; and this ſubdiviſion: of. employment 
in philoſophy, as well as in every other buſineſs, 
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to produce the bis ef —— of thoſe” ber- 


bien compoſe it, the Kitchen grate? at Which he 


foe of thoſe e to others who often hve in | 
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HO 7" To fay nothing. of ſuch complicated ma! 
chines as the ſhip of the ſailor, the mill of the We 
or even the loom of the weaver let us conſider oni 
what varitty of labour is requiſite in order to 
rm that very ſimple machine, then ſhears with , 
which the ſnhepherd clips the wool The e 
the builder of the furnace for ſmelting the ore, the 
 feller. of the timber, the burner of tlie charcbal to 
be made uſe of in the ſmelting- houſe, the brick= 
— maker, the brick-layer, the workmen who attend 
the furhice, the mill. wright, the forger, che 2 
mut all of them Joig their different Arts, in at- 
der 10 produee them. Were we to examine, in 1 
fame manner, all the intent parts of dds ihe 
Bouſehold furniture, es linen {hire which 
wears next his lin, che ſhoes whick cover his feet” 
che bed ahich he lies ön, and all the different pafts 


prepares his viduals,” the toals which: he makes uſe 
of for that Purpole, dug from the * bowels of the” 
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| 1 
he ſerves up and divides his victuals, the different 
hands employed in preparing his bread and his 
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beer, the glaſs window which lets in the heat and 15 


the light, and keeps out the wind and the rain, with 
all the knowledge and art requiſite for preparing 


that beautiful and happy, invention, without which | 


theſe northern parts of the world could ſtarce have 


_ afforded a very comfortable” habitation, together 
with the tools « of Kal the different workmen employed 


in producing thole, different convenientles” if we : 


examine, 1 fay, all theſe thin 88, and Enfer Chat 
a variety of N is pie about each of them m, 
we ſhall be ſenſible that without” the aſſiſtance and cd. 
operation of many thouſands, the very meaneſt per- 
ſon in a civilized country could not be provided; 
even according to what we very falſely. imagine the 


eaſy and fi imple manner in Wick he 18 commonly 7 
accommodated. Compared, indeed, with che mot 


extravagant lüxury of the great, his accommodation 
muſt no doubt appear extremely fimple and eafy i 


* 


and) yet it may be true perhaps that the accommo- 7 


dation of + an. European firice does not "always" 15 
much exceed that ot an Tidiftrious nd frugal pea: 

| ſcant, as the accommodation of the latter erte 
that of many an African king g, the abſolute rafter 
of the lives and liberties of t ten thouſand naked ſas 
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advantages. are. derived, is not 1 the effect 
of any human wildom, which fore ces and intends | 
that general opulence to which it gives occafion. 
It is 85 neceſſary, though very flow and gradual 
conſequence of 2 certain propenſity, in human na- 
ture which has in view nd ſuch extenſive utility; * 
the prope ſity to truck, e and exchange « one 
et 1 r_ another. ly 52, A ade . 
R his: pro zper ality 65 one ene origi 
fat principles in human nature, of whith x no 1 — 
' aecount.can be given; or whether, as ſeems. more 
probable, it be-the neceffary confequence of the fa- 
: | eulties of reaſon and ſpeech, it belongs not to our 
peeſent ſubject to enquire, It is common to all men, 
and to be found in no other race of animals, which 
ſeem to know neither this. nor any other ſpecies of 
contracts. Two greybounds in rufining: down the 
fame hare, have ſometimes the afpearandf of acting 
in ſome ſort of concert. Each turns her towards his 
| Lompanion: or endeavours to intercept her when his | 
companion: turns her towards himſelf. This, -how- 
ever, is not the effect of any contract, but of the acci- 
dental concurrence of their paſſions in the ſame ob- 
ject at that particular time. Nobody ever ſaw a dog 
make a fair and deliberate exchange of one bone for 
another with "Re dog. a ever ſaw one 
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animal 
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animal by its cries . 
another, this Tin als yours; — | 
glve this for that. When an animal wants to obtain 
| omething either of a man or of another ani ral" 
| has no other means of perſuaſion but to gain 
favour of thaſe whoſe ſervice it requires. A pupp 
fawus upon its dam, and a ſpaniel endeavo Irs 
by a thouſand attractions to engage t the attention'of 
its maſter who is at dinner, when it wants to be fed i 
him. Man ſometimes uſes the fame arts with 
1 brethren, and when he has no other means f 
engaging them to act according to his inclinations, 
endeavours by every ſervile and fawning attention 
to obtain theit; 200d will. He has not time, however, 
to do this upon every occaſion. In civilized ſociety 
be ſtands at all times" in need of the co-operation 
and aſſiſtance of great multitudes, while his whole 
life is ſcarce ſufficient to Fain the friendſhip of a few | 
perſons.” "Tn almoſt every other race of animals 
each individual, when it is grown up to maturity, 
is entirely Independant, and in its natural ſtate has 
occaſion for the aſſiſtance of no other living e. 
But man has almoſt conſtant occaſion for the help 
of his - brethren, and it is in vain for him to 
expect it from their benevolence” only. He 
will be more likely to prevail, if he can intereſt 
their ſelf. love in his favour, and ſhew them that it 
is for their o advantage” to do for him what he 
Raus of them. W hover offers to another a bar- 
gain of any kind, * propoſes- to do this. Give me 
that wu teh + want, and you ſhall have this which 
vou want, is the — Jud e "ſuch offers and 


8 land in "TOP" of. Ati is not 9 ho 1 
the butcher, the brewer, or the baker, that we ex · 


other people, by treaty, by, barter, ar d 


4 that. we obtain from e 


makes bows. and arrange, for E 
readineſs and dexterity than any here. He re, 


poct our dinner, but from their regard to their own 


intereſt. We addreſs ourſelves not to their hur 


manity. but to their ſelf. love, and never talk to 


; them of our own. neceſſities but of their advantages. 


Nobody but a beggar chuſes to depend chiefly upon 


the beneyolence of his fellon- citizens. Even a beg- 
gar does not depend upon it entirely. The charity 
of well diſpoſed people, indeed, ſopplies him with 
the whole fund of his ſubſiſtence. But though this 


principle ultimately provides him with all the neceſ- 


1 ſaries of life Which, he has occaſion for, it neither 


does nor can provide. him with them as * has, OCca- 


ſion for them. The greater part. of. his occaſional 


wants are ſupplied i in. the ſame manner as. thoſe of 
M by pur: 
chaſe. With, the money which one man gives him 
he purchaſes food. The old dloaths which another 


| beſtows upon him he exchanges : for other old cloaths 
which ſuit him better, or for Jo u 
or for money, with which he e can. n buy e. 

i ande. or Jodging, ag he has occaf 


bo. Pr, for food, 
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As iti is by treaty, by: bn” ind. by Purchaſe 
ne another the greater part 
of thoſe mutual good offic es which we fand:in need 


of, ſo it is this fame trucking diſpoſition which, ort- 


ginally gives. occaſion to che divit ilion of labour. In 
a tribe of hunterg or nep 


pple, with, more 
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quently exchanges, then for. 


| wk bis compayu 


can in this ee ee eee mee 
if he himſelf went to the field to catch them. = 
a regard to his own intereſt, therefore, ene 
of Vorm and aon er to he his chief buſineſs. 
and he hecomes a ſort of amourer. Another 8 
— 9 of theit little: .. 
| * le baude his b 


bb — 2 3 durth a tanner 
dreſſer of hides or ſkins, the principal pa! of abs) 
loathing of ſavages. And chus the certainty of 
being able to exchange all that ſurplus part of th 
- produce of his on labour, which-is-aycrandabove. 
his own: conſumption, for ſuch parts of the produce 
of other mens labour as he may have occaſion for, . 
| encourages eyery man to apply himſelf. to a particu- 
lar oecupation, and to cultivate and bring to per- 
fection whatever talent origenius he may poſſeſs ſor 
an e ſpecies of buſineſs. AD 2810408. 3 


t Haben 6.5410386 101011 Syheb. core 
04 1 eee natural: talents in different men 
is, in reality, much leſs than we are aware of and 
the very different genius vhich appears to diſtinguiſn 
men of different profeſſions, when grown! upito ma- 
turity, is not upon many occaſions, fo; much the 
zauſe, as. the effect of the diviſion. of labour. The 
difference between the maſt; diſſim ilar characters, 
between a philoſopher and accommon ſteget porter, 
for eee eee from na- 
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24 HE. URE AUSES OF 
they came into che ne — 
e years of their exiſtence, they were perhaps 


to be et 
differences of talents comes then to be taken notice 


reſemblance. 
- barter, and exchange, every man muſt have prov: | 


5 cuſtom and education, appears to take place among 
155 mon: 0 WEE: 2 not 1 
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very much ' alike,” and neither their parents nor 
play-fellows: could "pertcive” any remarkable dif- 
ference" About that age, or foot: after, they come 
ployed in very different occupations. Phe 


ol, and widens by degrees, till at laſt the vanity of - 
the philoſopher is willing to acknowledge ſcarce any: 
But without the diſpoſition to truck, 


cured to himſeli evety neceſſary and conveniency. 
of life Which he wanted. All muſt-have had che 
ſame duties to perform, and the ſame. work to do, 
ang there could have been no ſuch difference of am 


8 Win alone give man any e 


4 peeps 2410. oF Fs 11 1 1 40 bon 
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As it is chis been which forms. 1 -that' ne 


reren ſsiremarkable among men 
profeſfions, ſo it is this fame diſpoſnion 


ferent” 
which renders that difference uſeful. Many tribes 


of animals acknowledged to be all of the ſame 


ſpecies, derive from nature a much more remark- 


ion of genius; than what, antecedent: to 


„ maſtif Vie rend or a eee from 
A Tpanie}y/or this laſt from a ſhep 


Thoſe 
ent tribes of ahimuls, honever, though all of | 


| : the ſathe ſpeeies, bare of fearce any uſe nn 
| wy —— mois —_ in 


hound, or by the ſagacity of th gast. coy — 
docility of the ſhepherd's dog. The effects of 
thoſe different geniuſes and talents, for want of the 
power or diſpoſition to barter and erchange. cannot... | 
leaſt contribute to the better : 
colony, of the * Each animal is 2 | 
en of the produce of ohen men — | 
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2 8 it is the power of en 1 e 
Getaſem to the divifon of labdur, ſo the extent 
of this divion muſt always be limited by the! 
_  eftent"of chat power, or, in other words, by the 
8 225 ent of be market. Ane the market is very: | 
1 e enclye cd 458 mn. * 
want of the. power to exchange all that ſurplus part 
of che produce of his oun labour, which is over 
and above his nem conſumption, for ſuch parts of 
the produce of ern mens hone * his: on: Ur 
0  - cafion on: a 1 
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Tnxnz are Fn? ink of es ans the 
| 2 0 kind, which can be carried on no where but 
in a great town. A porter, for example, can 79 6 | 

employment and ſubſiſtence in no other place. 
village is by much too narrow a ſphere for wy ; 
even an ordinary market town is ſcarce large enough 
to afford him conſtant occupation. In the lone 
houſes and very ſmall villages which are ſcattered 
about in ſo defart a country as the highlands of 
Scotland, every farmer muſt be butcher, baker and 
, _ brewer for his own family. In ſuch ſituations we 
can ſcarce expect to find even a ſmith, a carpenter, 
or a- maſon, within leſs than twenty miles of another 
of the ſame trade. The ſcattered families that 


dive ut ee ai nce' neare 
5 1 them, muſt learn to perform — 3 gue | 
- eee pips w_ e W in more 
* thoſe workmen. — ae almeſt 
every here obliged to apply: themſelves to alf the = 
different branches of induſtry that have ſo much 
affinity to one Ascher u Wy employed about the 
ſame ſort of materials. A country eurpentet 
deals in eee er ſort of! wert- Mag; is made of 
wood: a eee en den. in every ſort of Work 
that is made: of iron. The former is not only "a 
carpenter, but a joĩner, neoblnie _—_— 
à carver in wood, cas well was a wheel-wright, 4 
plough- rights 0 oart and waggon maker. The 
| yments of the latter are ftill- more 18. 
4 18 1 is impoſſible there ſnould be ſueh 4 trade as even 
that of a nailer in the remote and inland parts of 
the highlands! of- Scotland. Such à workman at 
the rate of a thouſand nails a day, and three hundred 
2 working days in the year, will make three hundred 
: en nails in the year. 2 in ſuch a fituation 
it would be impoſſible to diſpoſe of mein 

—— Y one day's work in th | „ 
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coalt; and along the banks of navigable 
vive "charts of every kind naturally begins 
to ſubdivide and improve itſelf; and it is krequen ty 
| nor til a long adde alter that theſe iupfor Sent 
| S'to man rig 0 


1% Yai 01-2 ita 405! ons e 1 


try. 2 eee dene . * o 


men and drawn hy eight horſes, in about fix wecks 
time estries and brings back between London 

and Edinburgh near four tan, veight of goods. 

In about the ame time a ſhip navigated by fox or 
 — eight mon, and ſailing between the ports of London 
and Leith, frequently carries and brings back: two 


of gonads. Six or eight 


hundred ton weight 


TY 4 * * * 


as fifty - brogd-wheeled waggans, - attended 
hundred men, and drawn by ——— kits: 
Upan two hundred tons of Wer — car. 
ried by the cheapaſt land- m 1 en 
Edinburgh, e e e changed: 


of a — men far three weeks, ry both. hy 
maintenance, and, what is neatly equal to the main- 


tenance, the wear and tear of four hundred horſes 


- ag well: as of fifty great waggons. Whereas upon 5 


the ſame quantity of goods carried by water, there 


is to be charged only the maintenance of ſix or 
eight men, and the wear and teur of a ſhip of two 
hundred tons burden, tagether with the value of 

the ſuperior riſk or the difference of the inſurance 
Were there no 


other communication between thoſe; eue — 


between land and water - carriage. 


| therefore, but by land-carriage, a As no goods 


preſent ©, 


- 


"ft 


 betranſported from the one ta che other except ſuch 

Whole price was very conſiderable in praportion to 

- 75 weight, they could carry an but a ſmall part 

of that c ce which is at preſent carried on 

hetweeen them, and eonſequently: could give but a 

ſmall part of that encouragement which they at 


therefore, by the help of water · carriage, gan eat — 
bring back in the ſame time the ſame 


| quantity of goods herween London and Edioburgh 


— 


* wen, dee do each ethane. 
There could be little or no commeree- f any x 
kind between . diſtant parts of the world. 

Whit goods could bear ente vipunce uf land. 
catriage between Lotidoh and Caleutta ? Or ere 
was any Jo precious” as to be able de ſupport this 


with what @fety'could they be rranſporedd = 


through the territories of ſo thanybarbirows te 


ons? Thoſe two cities, however, Ata preſtnt carry 
on together à very cotifiderable:commierce; and,; 
. mutualiy affording a marker; give u good deal 
gem nenen al bea 
oa FFF OJ Wen, . Vit jenen 
Sten weh Wereebes ars ehe advantages of 
1 it is natural that the firſt improve 
ments of art and induſtry ſhould be made Where 
this conveniency opens the Whole world fer 1 
market l produce of every fort of labour; 
and that they ſhould always be muctt later FREY 
tending themſelves into the ipfanck parts ef the 
evuntry. The inland parts of the obüntry cum fr 
ſong time have no other market” for the greater 
part or their goods, but the country Which lies 
round about them, and ſeparates them From hs 
ſea coaſt, and the great navigable rivers. "The 
extent of their market, therefore, muſt for a lots 
fime be in proportion to the riches and Populouf. 
neſs of that country, and conſequently” their i. 
provement muſt always be poſterior to the im- 
vement of that country. In our North. Ame, 
8 colonies the Plantations | have 8 
followed either the Tea coaſt or the banks of ! : 


| navigable rivers, and Have ſcarce any 
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treamly 1 to FUG infant pris: + of the | | 
World hen from their, ignorance of the compass. 
men ere Afjpid: co quit the view oft the.;coalt,.apd 


from the in nof.tþ ilding, 
avandon themſelves to the boiſterous wayes 0 

| the o ge n. To paſs beyond, the pillars of Hercules, 
tt. is, 0 fail, out of the ſtreigkts of Gibraltar, 
5 Bas, in the antient world, long: conſidered as A moſt 


_vonderf ul. and. daugerous Exploit of navigation. 
Temas. late before even the Hhepicians, and. Cartha- 


N 


Sinfans, t the moſt ſkilful navigators and ſhip-builders 
| of,. thoſe old times, attempted i it, 'and they were 1 of 


29001 


_alon ; time,the only nations t that did 1 it. 
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- BY. all the countries d. on 8 = 1 Net- l- 
= terranean ſea, Egypt ſeems to have been the frſt it Au 
Which — agriculture | or _ manufaGtures”v 8 
cultivated | and improved to. "any.  confiderable 
degree. Upper Egypt extends Itſelf no "where 
above a few miles from the Nile, and i in Lower 
3 5 45 that reat river breaks itſelf into man 
differ 3 which, vith the alliſtance of a fittle 


arty 
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water carriage, not only between all the great: tot. 


but between alb the conſiderable villages; and even 
to many farm hauſes rr 
fame manner às the Rhine and the Maeſe dein 


| Holland at preſeot The extent; and eaſineb of + 
| this inland navigation Was: probably one ef thy 5 


pritieipal '« ſes "0 abe early improvem 


Fs 913 :8 of! 88 4 {25} "85 71 1155 8 Non 106" Stor 
"Taz nents! in agriculture and mu 
factures ſoem like wiſe to have been of er ge 
antiquity) in the the provinces of Bengal in 3 
Indies, and in ſbme of the eaſterm prov in 
China; though” Mie great extent of this anti 
n not authenticared”by any -hiſtories'of-whoſs 262 
thority we, in this part of che worlds are well fared? 
Fr Bengal the Ganges and feveral Scher gtedt us 
break themſelves into many canals in tlie ame 
ander as the Nile does in Egypt. 7-]nthe eaſtern 

provinces” of China too ſeveral great rivers ful 
by their different branches, ©tnultieuds-6f\eatiale; | 
and by communicating with one another uffbrd um 
inland navigation much more extenſive than that 
e thus Nile or the Janges r 


Scher che nl e Hor 
the Chineſe,” encyuraged: foreign commerce; but 


fesch Al e 88 derived their great 1 
| this inland navigat 0 5 237 er "vant 5 31 * 211209" 211 


All che inland ba of Ab wing 1 40 white * 
5 of, Aſia which lies any conſiderable way north of 


the Euxine and Caſpiay _ the . N 
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| —— — in waer er find: de at | 
| of no . ak fome 

of the ꝑreateſt 5 world run through 
tut country, they are at wo great x diſtante from: 
one another to carry commerce und tummunication 
through the greater part of it. There are in Africa 
none of thoſe great inlets ſuch as the Baltic and 

| Adlriatic ſens in Europe, th te Mediterranean nd 
Eurine eus in bath Europe and Aſia, and the 
gulphe of Atabis, Perſia, India, Bengal and Siam, 
Iv Abe te ern maritime Commerce. into the inte- 
1 that great ot T and the great 
 zivergof Aries ars ut 400 great; a: distance from 
ons mother to gite ocenſton to any conſiderahle 
inland navigation. The commerce beſides which 
any nation can carry _ er which 
does not break | i any great ene 


tetritoi — — ns can never be very | 
confidetables/ becauſe, it is always in the- power r of. 
the nations who poſſeſs. that other territory to W 
ſtruſt che communication between the uppen oountry 

anch the ſea. The navigation of the Danube is of 
very little uſe to the different ſtates of Bavaria, 
Auſtria-and, Hungary, [a =o 0 7 
i s courſe ll i fall into the eee, Lal fri bits 
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of i the Orig and Us of Mong. OTE 
Wa E N the di viſion of labour hs 3 once 
thoroughly eſtabliſhed, it is but a very ſmall part 
of a man's wants which the produce of his own 
labour can ſupply. He ſupplies the far greater 
part of them, by exchanging that ſurplus part of 
the produce of his own labour, which is over and 
above his own conſum ption, for ſuch. parts of the 
produce of other mens labour as he has occaſion 
for. Every man thus lives by exchanging, or 
becomes in ſome meaſure a merchant, and the 
ſociety itſelf grows to be what is Prey; a com- 
mercial ſociety.” DW oe tes WY 


Bur When 50 divifion of labour firſt hogan: to 
take place, this power of exchanging muſt fre- 
quently have been very, much clogged. and embar- 
raſſed in its operations. One man, we ſhall ſup- 
| poſe, has more of a certain commodity than he 
himſelf has occafion for, while another. has leſs. 
The former conſequently would be glad to diſpoſe | 
of, and the latter to purchaſe, a part of this ſuper- 
fluity. But if this latter ſhould chance to have 
nothing. that the former ſtands in need of, no ex- 
change can be made between them. The butcher 
has more meat in his ſhop than he himſelf can 
conſume, and the brewer and the baker would each 
of them be willing to purchaſe a part of it. But 
they have nothing to offer in * except the 
Vo. 1. ns Wy ws different 
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different eee a of their a : a 
and the butcher is already provided with all the 
bread and beer which he has immediate occaſion for. 
No exchange can, in this caſe, be made between 
them. He cannot be their merchant, nor they his 
cuſtomers; and they are all of them thus mu- 
tually leſs ſerviceable to one another. In order to 
avoid the inconveniency of ſuch ſituations, every 
prudent man in every period of ſociety, after the firſt 
eſtabliſhment of the diviſion of labour, muſt natural- 
ly have endeavoured to manage his affairs in ſuch 
a manner, as to have at all times by him, beſides 
the peculiar produce of his own induſtry, a certain 
quantity of ſome one commodity or other, ſuch as 
he imagined few people would be likely to refuſe 
in exchange for the produce of their induſtry, 
Many different commodities, it is probable, 
were ſucceſſively both thought of and employed for 
this purpoſe. In the rude ages of ſociety, cattle 
are faid to have been the common inſtrument of 
commerce; and, though they muſt have been a 
moſt inconvenient one, yet in old times we find 
things were frequently valued according to the 
number of cattle which had been given in exchange 
for them. The armour of Diomed, ſays Homer, 
coſt only nine oxen; J but that of Glaucus coſt a 
hundred oxen. Salt is ſaid to be the common in- 
ſtrument of commerce and exchanges in Abyſſinia; 
a ſpecies of ſhells in ſome parts of the coaſt of 


India; dried cod at Newfoundland; tobacco in 5 


0 Virginia; ſugar in ſome of our Weſt india colonies ; ; 
' hides. or dreſſed leather in ſome other countries ; ; 
and there is at this day a village i in Scotland where 


it is not uncommon, I am told, for a work-man 
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to carry nails inſtead i ee to the; "baker's 
nn e 18 lt i b 
| (448 ee 
"Tag all countries, e e men tr at laſt to 
have been determined by irreſiſtible, reaſons to give 
the preference, for this. employment, to metals 
above every other commodity. Metals can nor 
only be kept with as little loſs as any other? dom⸗ 
modity, ſcaree any thing being leſs periſhable than 
they are, but they can likewiſe, without any loſs, he 
divided into any number of parts, as by fuſion 
thoſe parts can eaſily be reunited again; à qualit 
which no other equally: durable commodities poſ- 
ſeſs, and which more than any other quality renders 
them fit to be the inſtruments of commeree and 
circulation. The man who wanted to. buy ſalt, for 
example, and had nothing but cattle to give in ex- 
change for it, muſt have been obliged to buy ſalt to 
the value of a whole ox, or a whole ſheep at a tinte. 
He could ſeldom buy leſs than this, becauſe what 
he was to give for it could ſeldom be divided with- 
out loſs; and if he had a mind to buy more, he 
muſt, for the ſame reaſons, have been obligedd to 
buy double or triple the quantity, the value, toi & 
of two or three oxen, or of two or three ſheep. If, 
on the contrary, inſtead of ſheep or oxen, he had 
metals to give in exchange for it, he could eaſily 
proportion the quantity of the metal to the preciſe 
quantity of the Are me = imme- 
s ee e eee 
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99 e haven ens 0 ue of, by 
e nations for this purpoſe. Iron was the 
common inſtrument of commerce among the antient 
not)? D 2 . Spartans; 
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1 Spartans copper among the antient Romans; 
and gold and _ FOrng all rich and . | 
nations. | | 


” 44 5 * 


8 en * e to 050 os 
ak: uſe of for this purpoſe in rude bars without 


any ſtamp or coinage. Thus we are told by Pliny, 


upon the authority of one Remeus an antient 
author, that, till the time of Servius Tullius, the 
Romans had no coined money, but made uſe of 
unſtamped bars of copper to purchaſe whatever 
they had occaſion for. Theſe rude bars, therefore, 
e ere at _ time as n. 4 e 4x 
Tus uſe of ROY in this 05 Ps attended | 
with two very confiderable 'inconveniencies; firſt, 
with the trouble of weighing them; and, ſecondly, 
with the trouble of aſſaying them. In the prect- 
ous metals, where a ſmall difference in the quan- 
tity makes a great difference in the value, even the 
buſineſs of weighing, with proper exactneſs, requires 
at leaſt very accurate weights and ſcales. The 
weighing of gold in particular is an operation of 
ſome nicety. In the coarſer metals, indeed, where 
a ſmall error would be of little conſequence, leſs 
accuracy would, no doubt, be neceflary. Yet we 
ſhould find- it exceflively troubleſome if every time 
a poor man had occaſion either to buy or ſell a 
farthing's worth of woods, he was obliged to weigh | 
the farthing. The operation of aſſaying is ftill 
more difficult, ſtill more tedious, and, unleſs a part 


of the metal is fairly melted in the crucible, with 


proper diſſolvents, any concluſion that can be drawn 
eder eee e Before 3 4 
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tution of coined money, howe | 
through this tedious and difficult o , people 
muſt always have been liable to the groſſeſt frauds. 
and impoſitions, arid" inſtead; of a pound weight 
of pure ſilver, or pure copper, might receive, in 
exchange for their goods, an adulterated compoſition 
of the coarſeſt and cheapeſt materials, which had, 
however, in their outward appearance, been made 
to reſemble thoſe metals. To prevent ſuch abuſes, 
to facilitate exchanges, and thereby to encourage - 
all ſorts of induſtry and commerce, it has been 
found neceſſary, in all countries that have made 
any conſiderable advances towards improvement, 
to affix a publick ſtamp upon certain quantities of 
ſuch particular metals, as were in thoſe countries 
| commonly made uſe of to purchaſe goods. Hence 
the origin of coined money, and of thoſe publick 
offices called mints; inftitutions exactly of the 
ſame nature with | thoſe of the aulnagers and 
ſtampmaſters of woollen and linen cloth. All of 
them are equally meant to aſcertain, by means of 
a publick ſtamp, the Ae and- uniform good- 
__ neſs of thoſe EE ommo Tr ö 
to market. e PW e oy Ai" 


Tun fieſt publick titan of: 4 ad- e 
were affixed to the current metals, ſeem in man 
cuaſes to have been intended to aſcertain, what it was 
both moſt difficult and moſt important to aſcertain, 
the goodneſs or fineneſs of the metal, and to have 
reſembled the ſterling mark which is at preſent 


15 affixed to plate and bars of filver,' or the Spaniſh 


mark which is ame affixed to ingots an e get 
bie 


er, unleſs they went Sn 
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Piece, and not covering the whole ſurface, aſcertains 
tlie finenefs, but not the weight of the metal. 
Abraham weighs to Ephron the four hundred 
 ſhekels of ſilyer which he had agreed to pay for 
the field of Machpelah. They are. ſaid however 
to he the cutrent money of the merchant, and yet 
ate received by weight and not by tale, in the fame 
a * of gold and bars of filver are at 
LET. The revenues of the ant ient Saxon kings 
of —— are ſaid to have been paid, not in 
money but in kind, that is, in victuals and Pro 1 
ons of all ſorts. William the conqueror intro- 
duced the cuſtom of paying them in money. 
This money, however, was, för a long time, re- 
1 exchequer, «4 e PRE not 55 1 
55752 4 / 1 ors 7 
Tim ene Junk difficulty of weighing: 
thoſe! metals with exactneſs gave occaſion to the 
inſtitution of coins, of which the ſtamp, covering 
entitely both ſides of the piece and ſometimes the 
edges too, was ſuppoſed to aſcertain not only the 
fineneſs, but the weight of the metal. Such coins, 
therefore, were received by pars as at. Werres 
dur he gong of —_— Ct tn 83 
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| FP ae irekods g Ae coins FR origi 

nally: to have expreſſed the weight or quantity of 
1— in —_— ou che time pe Servius 

| — Page or er ane a — pound 
of good c copper. It was divided in the ſame man- 
ner as our Troyes pound, into twelve ounces, 
each of which contained a real ounce of good cop- 
. mans 6 ſterling, in the time of 
12350 5 0 
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Edward I. contained a pound, Tower weight, of 


ſilver of a known fineneſs. The Tower pound: 


ſeems to have been ſomething: more than the 
Roman pound, and ſomething leſs than the Troyes 
pound. This laſt was not introduced into the | 
mint of England till the 18th of Henry VIII. 
The French livre contained in the time of Char: 
lemagne a pound, Troyes weight, of ſilver of a 
known fineneſs, - The fair of Troyes in Cham 
paign was at that time frequented: by all the nations 
of Europe, and the weights and meaſures of ſo 
famous a market were generally known and eſteem- 
ed. The Scots money pound contained, from the 


time of Alexander the firſt to that of Robert 


Bruce, a pound of ſilver of the ſame weight and 
fineneſs with the Engliſh pound ſterling. Engliſh. 
French and Scots pennies too, contained all of 
them originally a real pennyweight of filver, the 
twentieth part of an ounce, and the two hundred 
and fortieth part of a pound. The ſhilling too 
ſeems. originally to have been the denomination of 
a weight. When wheat is at twelve ſhillings the 
quarter, ſays an antient ſtatute of Henry III. then 
waſtel bread of a farthing | ſhall weigh eleven ſhil- 
lings an four pence. The proportion, however, 
between the ſhilling and either the penny on the 
one hand, or the pound on the other, ſeems not to 
have been ſo conſtant and uniform as that between 
the penny and the pound. During the firſt race 
of the kings of France, the French ſou or ſhilling 
appears upon different occaſions to have contained 
five, twelve, twenty, forty, and forty-eight pennies. 
Among the antient Saxons a ſhilling appears at one 
| ms to have contained es nn and it i 15 
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not improbable that it may have been as ate 
among them as among their neighbours, the antient 
Franks. From the time of Charlemagne among 
the French, and from that of William the con- 
_ . queror among the Engliſh, the proportion between 
the pound, the ſhilling, and the penny, ſeems to 
have been uniformly the ſame as at preſent, though 
the value of each has been very different, For in 
every country of the world, I believe, the avarice 5 
and injuſtice of. princes and ſovereign ſtates, abuſ- 
ing the confidence of their ſubjects, have by de- | 
grees diminiſhed the teal quantity of metal which 


had been originally. contained in their coins. The 


Roman As, in the latter ages of the Republick, 
Vas reduced to the twenty fourth part of its origi - 
nal value, and, inſtead of weighing a pound, came 
F bas ar half an ounce. | The Engliſh pound 
and penny contain at preſent about a third only ; 

the 'Scots pound and penny about a thirty-fixth 3 
and the French pound and penny about a fixty- 
fixth part of their original value. By means of 
thoſe operations the princes and ſovereign fates 


which-performed them were-enabled, in appearance, 


to pay their debts and to fulfil their engagements | 
with-a ſmaller quantity of filver than would other- ; 
viſe have been requiſite. - It was indeed in 2 
ance only; for their creditots were really defrauded 
of a part of what was due to them. All other 
debtors in the ſtate were allowed the ſame privilege, _ 
and might pay with the ſame nominal ſum of "_ 
new and debaſed coin whatever they had borrowed 
in the old. Such operations, e nee, have Sond 5 
proved favourable to the debtor, and ruinous to the | 
FEY wy 8 ſometimes produced a yu 
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by 458 more univerſal revolution in the fortunes of 

private perſons, than could have been occaſioned 
by a very great publick calamity. | RY 


Ir is in hls: manner that money has become in 
all civilized nations the univerſal inftrument of 
commerce, by the intervention of which goods 
of all kinds are bought and * or e for 


another. e 1 
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Wiki are the rules which men « ot ob- 
ſerve in exchanging them either for money or foer 
one another, I ſhall now 4 80 to examine. 
Theſe rules determine what may be called the 

relative or r exchangeable value of goods. ; 


Tur wt val ur, it is to be leh * 605 
different meanings, and ſometimes expreſſes the 
utility of ſome particular object, and ſometimes 
the power of purchaſing other goods which the 
poſſeſſion of that object conveys. The one may 
be called, « value in uſe; the other, value in 
60 exchange. The things which have the greateſt 
value in uſe have frequently little or no value in 
exchange; and, on the contraty, thoſe which have 
the greateſt value in exchange have frequently little 
or no value in uſe. Nothing is more uſeful than 
water: but it will purchaſe ſcarce any thing; ſcarce 
any thing can be had in exchange for it., A dia- 

mond, on the contrary, has ſcarce any value in uſe; - 
but a very great quantity of other 1 may ww; 15 
W 0 * in N for i ic. 
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20 Ix order to inveſtigate the principles which re- 


fit the. exchangeable. value: of eee 
ſhall endeavour to — — A 


2 * 10 ** 


F sr, what is. the real 1 of this ex- 
changeable value; or, WR conſiſts the 7 
oy of all commodities. 41 20 4 


1 6 


2 4 * 


bir, 9— — are 1 t be r 
which this real 85 is e or made up. 


AS latly, = Mp are the 1 8888 
which ſometimes raiſe ſome or all of theſe differ- 
ent parts of price above, and ſometimes ſink them 
below their natural or ordinary rate; or, what are 
the cauſes which ſometimes hinder the market 
price, that is, the actual price, of commodities, 
from, coinciding exactly vith what t be es 
— 99s Er POE 
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is SHALL endeavour. to. cards. a as 1 and 
diftinly as I can, thoſe three ſubjects in the three 
following chapters, for which I muft very. earneſtly | 
entreat both the patience and attention of the 
reader: his patience in order to examine a detail 
which may perhaps in ſome places appear unneceſ- 
farily tedious; and his attention in order to under- 
ſtand what may, perhaps, after the fulleſt explica- 
tion which- I am, capable-of giving of it, appear 
ſtill in ſome degree obſcure. 1 am always willing 
to. run ſome hazard of being tedious in order to 
be ſure that I am perſpicuous ; z and after taking 
- the utmoſt Fei that I can to be perſpicuous 
„ „ ſome = 
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ſome obſcurity may ſtill appear to remain upon a 
ſubject which: is in its nnen ee ab- 
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E VBI RY man is Ach or poor n ing to > the 
degree i in which he can afford to enjoy the neceſſa- 
_ ries, conveniencies, and amuſements of. human life. 
But after the diviſion of labour has once thoroughly 
taken place, it is but a very ſmall part of theſe 
with which a man's own labour , can ſupply him, 
The far greater part of them he muſt derive from 
the labour of other people, and he muſt be rich or 
poor according to the quantity of | that labour 
which he can command, or which he can afford to 
purchaſe, . The value of any commodit „ there- 5 
fore, to the perſon Who poſſeſſes it and who means 
not to uſe or conſume it himſelf, but to exchange 
it for other commodities, is equal to the quantity 
of labour which it enables him to purchaſe or com- 
8 mand. Labour, therefore, is the real meaſure of 


1 AF 3 


8 cee i of all commodities. 5 r 
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1 HE. real price 25 every 11 what every thing 
alle; coſts to the man who wants to acquire it, s 


: * ini and trouble of acquiring i it. What every 
Pes 1 | thing 


— 


thing i really worth to PETS * by 
BY wants to diſpoſe of it or exchange it for 
| ſomething elſe, is the toil and trouble which ir ran 
_ to himſelf, 25 which it can ee upon other 
goods is dena eee eee 
acquire by the toil of our own body. That money 
or thoſe goods indeed ſave us this toil. They con- 
tain the value of a certain quantity of labour which 
we exchange for what is ſuppoſed at the time to 
contain the value of an equal quantity. Labour 
was the firſt price, the original purchaſe money that 
was paid for all things. It was not by gold or by 
filver, but by labour, that all the wealth of the 
world was originally purchaſed ; and its value, to 
_ thoſe who poſſeſs it and who want to exchange it 
for ſome new productions, is preciſely equal to the 
quantity of labour which it can enable them to pur- 


chaſe or command. TR hae. 


Bur POLIO Ae be the via eli of f the 
exchangeable value. of all commodities, it is not 42 
that by which their value is commonly eſtimated. 

It is often difficult to aſcertain the proportion be- 
tween two different quantities of labour. The 
time ſpent in two different ſorts of work will not al- 
ways alone determine this proportion. The differ- 
ent degrees of hardſhip endured, and of ingenuity 
exerciſed muſt likewiſe be taken into account. 
There may be more labour in an hour's hard work 
than, in two hour's eaſy bufineſs; or in an hour's 
application to a trade which it coſt ten years labour 
to learn, than in a month's' induftry at an ordinary 
and obvious as on But ! it is not eaſy to 
8 i 


genuity. In —— indeed 4 
ductions of arenen - labour for one another, 


ſome allowance is commonly made for both. It is 
———— any accurate. meal but 


by the higgling and bargainin | 
_ cording to that ſort of cough; r 
though not bemer- n eee n 
buſineſs of '« o ö lie. . eee 


5 1 i beſides,” is more 2 
f ee for, and thereby compared with, 5 other 
commodities than with labour. It is more natu- 


ral, therefore, to eſtimate its exchangeable value by 


the quantity of ſome other commodity than by 


that of the labour which it can purchaſe. The 


better what 


greater part of people t too underf I 

is meant by a quantity of a particular 
than by a quantity of labour. The one is a plain 
palpable object; the other an abſtract notion, 
which, though it can be made ſufficiently — 
n 18 not e on neee ae 


„Por OR batter ele A money bes become 
the common inſtrument bf commerce, every par- 
ticular commodity is more frequently exchanged 
for money than for any other commodity. The 


| butcher ſeldom carries his beef or his mutton to 


the baker, or the brewer, in order to exchange 
them for hread or for beer; but he carries them 


and "afterwards exchanges that money for bread 


and for beer. The quantity of money which he 
35 for them regul 


te n bread 
and 
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and beer which he c aſterwards purelaſe. Itis 
more natural and obvious to him, 
mate their value by the ne a money, the 

; commodity. for which he immediate 
them, than by that of bread ani Cats commas» 
dities for which he can exchange them only by the 
intervention of another commodity; and rather 

to ſay that his buteher's meat is worth threepence 


* 


„„ | . 
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e * 
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therefor E, _ 


or fourpence a pound, than that it is worth three 
or four pounds of bread, or three or four quarts of 
ſmall beer. Hence it-comes-to--paſs.-that the ex- 


changeable value of every commodity is more fre- 


quently eſtĩmated by the quantity of money, than 
by the quantity either of labour or of any „ 


. N pe Wen: aun bo ave in debe er for it. 


a mit Giver, Gi like every ages, com- 
. vary in their value, are ſometimes cheaper 


and ſometimes dearer, ſometimes of eaſier and 


ſometimes. of more difficult purchaſe. The quan- 
tity of labour which any particular quantity of 


them can purchaſe or command, or the quantity of 
other goods which it will exchange for, depends 


always upon the fertility or barrenneſs of the mines 


which happen to be known about the time when 
ſuch (exchanges. are made. The diſcovery of the 
abundant mines of America reduced, in the 
_ - Gxteenth century, the value of gold and ſilver in 
Europe to about a third of what it had been before. 
As it coſt leſs labour to bring thoſe metals from the 
mine to the market, ſo when they were brought 
there they could purchaſe or command leſs labour; 
and this revo 


olution in their value, though perhaps 


e 6 — means the: only one of. which 
hiſtory | 


tity of other things; ſo a commodity which is 


bourer. He muſt always lay dowñ the ſame portion 
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6 hiſtory gives ſome account. But as a' meaſure ff | 
f quantity, ſuch as the natural foot, fathom, or hand-. — 


ful, which is continually varying in its own quan- 
tity, can never be an accurate meaſure of the quan- 


* - - 
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itſelf continually varying in its own value, tan 
never be an accurate meaſure of the value of other 


commodities. Equal quantities of labour muſt at 
all times and places be of equal value to the la- 


of his eaſe, his liberty, and his happineſs. The 

price which he pays muſt always be the fame, 
whatever may be the quantity of goods which he 
receives in return for it. Of theſe, indeed, it may 
ſometimes purchaſe | a greater and ſometimes a 

ſmaller quantity; but it is their value which 

varies, not that of the labour which purchaſes them. 15 

At all times and places that is dear which it is dif- 

ficult to come at, or which it coſts much labour to 
acquire; and that cheap which is to be had ell, | 

or with very little labour. Labour alone therefore, 
never varying in its own value, is alone the ultimate 1 5 
and real ſtandard by which the value of all com- 1 
modities can at all times and places be eſtimated. 

and compared. It is their real price; money is 

their nominal | price only. 5 „„ 10 
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Wo though equal quantities of PLATE are always "Ws } 
of equal value to the labourer, yet to the perſon 8 1 
who employs him they appear ſometimes wow 72 
greater and ſometimes of ſmaller value, He pur- „ 
chaſes them ſometimes with a greater and fome- 
times with a ſmaller quantity of goods, and to hit 
* pop of labour ſeems, to * like chat of all 
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1 tt. en to him dine 3 in. __ 
* caſe, and cheap i in the other. In reality, however, 
it is the goods which n in the one . a ; 
dear in the . 
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In this $a ſenſe, 1 1 = [like : 
commodities, may be faid to have a real and a 
nominal price. Its real price may be ſaid to conſiſt 
in the quantity of the neceſſaries and conveniencies 
of life which are given for it; its nominal price, 
in the quantity of money. The labourer is rich 
- Or poor, is well or ill rewarded, in proportion to the 
real, not to .the * Price: of his labour. 3 


Tus 0 8 the real and the nominal 
price of commodities and labour, is not a matter 
of mere ſpeculation, but may ſometimes be of con- 

- fiderable uſe in practice. The ſame real price is 
always of the ſame value; but on account of the 
variations in the value of gold and filver, the fame 
nominal x price is ſometimes of very different values. 
When. a landed eftate, therefore, is ſold with 4 
reſervation of a perpetual rent, if it is intended 
that this rent ſhould always be of the ſame value, 
it is of 1 importance to the family in whoſe favour it 
1s reſerved, that it ſhould not confift in a parti- 
cular ſum of money. Its value would in this caſe 
be liable to variations of two different kinds; firſt, 


to thoſe which atiſe from the different quantities of 


| gold and ſilver which are contained at different times 
in coin of the ſame denomination ; and, ſecondly, 
to thoſe which ariſe from the different values of > 
equal a * * and filver at different 


os 
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- Princes and ſovereign ſtates have frequently 
1 that they had a temporary intereſt to diminiſh 
the quantity of pure metal contained in their coins „ 
but they ſeldom have fancied that they had any to. 
augment it. The quantity of metal contained in 
the coins, 1 believe, of all nations has, accordingly, 
been almoſt continually diminiſnhing, and hardly 
ever augmenting. Such variations therefore tend 
re A to diminiſh the: value of a ROY 
"Toy e of the mines of: Ade . "= 
niſhed the value of gold and filver- in Europe. ES 
This diminution, it is commonly ſuppoſed, though ; 
1 apprehend, without any certain proof, is ſill going 
on gradually, and is likely to continue to do fo for 75 
a long time. Upon this ſuppoſition, therefore, ſuch 
variations are more likely to diminiſh, than to aug- 
ment the value of a money rent, even though A 
ſhould be ſtipulated to be paid, not in ſuchi a quan- 
| tity of coined money of ſuch a denomination, (in 
ſo many pounds ſterling, for example) but in fo 
many ounces either of pure e or "ey kong . a 
0 rents which 3 bes releves] in corn "oy : 
preſerved their value much better than thoſe which 
| have been reſerved in money, even where the deno- 
mination of the coin has not been altered. By the 
18th of Elizabeth it was enacted, That a third of ß 
the rent of all college leaſes ſhould be reſerved in 
corn, to be paid, either in kind, or according to the #  *Y 
current prices at the neareſt publick market. The + 
money arifing a: (hid: corn * thingh. origi- 
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nally but a third of the whole, is in the profent times, 
according to Doctor Blackſtone, comm 
double of what ariſes from the other en | 


The old money rents of colleges muſt, according 


to this account, have ſunk almoſt to a fourth part 


a a fourth part of the corn which they were formerly 


worth. Bat fince the reign of Philip and Mary 
the denomination of the Engliſh coin has under- 
gone little or no alteration, and the fame number 
of pounds, ſhillings and pence, have contained very 
nearly the ſame quantity of pure ſilver. This de- 


5 gradation, therefore, in the value of money rents of 


Colleges, has ariſen ö from the 1 e 
2 the . of ſilver. oh e e 1 


Wain hs 3 in -ahs * of 7 "Bae? is 
combined with the diminution of the quantity of it 
contained in the coin of the ſame. denomination, the 
loſs is frequently ſtill greater. In Scotland, where 
the denomination of the coin has undergone much 
. alterations than it ever did in England, and 
in France, where it has undergone ſtill greater than 
it ever did in Scotland, ſome antient rents, originally 
of conſiderable value, have in this manner been re- 


duced woe. ent, e ener 


* 
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Ep. W uf * 1 at t diſtant. times 
be purchaſed more nearly with equal quantities of 
corn, the ſubſiſtence of the labourer, than with equal 
quantities of gold and ſilver, or perhaps of any other 
commodity. Equal quantities of corn, therefore, 
will, at diſtant times, be more nearly of the ſame 
real value, or enable the poſſeſſor to purchaſe or 
eee more * the ſame quantity of the la- 


5 Bau- at + has They: will do be T- be 
mote nearly than equal quantities of almoſt any g 
other commodity ; for even equal quantities of corn 
will not do it exactly. The ſubſiſtence of the la- 
bourer, or the real price of labour, as I ſnall en- 

ur to ſhow hereafter, is very different upon 
different occaſions; more liberal in a ſociety” ad- 


vancing to-opulence than in one that is ſtanding All 3 TL) 


and in one that is ſtanding ſtill than in one that is 
going backwards. Every other commodity; how- 
ever, will at any particular time purchaſe a greater 
or ſmaller quantity of labour in proportion to tub 
tity of ſubſi ſtence which it can purchaſe at that” 
time. A rent therefore reſerved i in corn, is liable 
only to the variations in the quantity of labour 
which a certain quantity of corn can purehaſe! But 
2 rent reſerved in any other commodity is liable, not 
; only to the variations in the quantity of labour WHR 

any particular quantity of corn can purchaſe, but to 
the variations in the quantity of corn which can be 
. purchaſed 19 ay e my of B's dome 
hoe EO 
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. e ;H "ths real b i r rent, i 5 1601 1 5 
obſerved however, varies much leſs from century to 5 
century than that of a money rent, it varies much 
more from year to year. The money price of la- 
bour, as I ſhall endeavour to ſhow hereafter,” does 
not fluctuate from year to year with"! the money price 
: of corn; but ſeems to be every where accom 

modated, not to the temporary or occaſional, | 

but to the average” or ordinary price of that 3 
neceſſary” of life, "The axerage or ordinaty price 
of corn again is regulated; "as f ſhall "likewiſe 
endeavour to ſhow _ by the value of * 
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by the richneſs or barrenneſs of the mines which 
ſupply the market with that metal, or by the quan- 
tity of labour which muſt be employed, and conſe- 
quently of corn which muſt be conſumed, in order 


to bring any particular quantity of it from the mine 


to the market. But the value of filver, though it 
ſometimes varies greatly from century to century, 
ſeldom - varies much from year to year, but fre- 
quently continues the ſame, or very nearly the ſame, 
for half a century or a century together. The or- 
dinary or average money price of corn, therefore, 


may, during ſo long a period, continue the ſame or 


very nearly the ſame too, and along with it the money 


price of labour, provided, at leaft, the ſociety con- 


tinues, in other reſpects, in the ſame or nearly in 


the ſame condition. In the mean time the tem- 


porary and occaſional price of corn, may frequently 


be double, one year, of what it had been the year 


before, or fluctuate from five and twenty to fifty 
ſhillings the quarter, for example. But when corn 
is at the latter price, not only the nominal, but the 


real value of a corn rent will be double of what it is 
when at the former, or will command double the 


quantity either of labour or of the greater part of 


| other commodities ; the money price of labour, and 
along with it that of moſt other things, ee. 
1 che ſame during all theſe fluctuations. 


3353 Sade © it appears e is he. 


= only univerſal, as well as the only accurate meaſure 


of value, or the only ftandard by. which we can com-. 


_ pare the values of different commodities at all times 
and at all places. We cannot eſtimate, i it ĩs ee, 
2 the real LI of different commodities from cen- 
7 wy, to century by the e of ſilver which 


were 
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year to year by the quantities of corn. TREE. 
quantities of labour we can, with the greateſt 4c . 
curacy, eſtimate it both from century to century and 
from year to year. From century to century, corn 
is a better meaſure than ſilver, becauſe, from cen- 
tury to century, equal quantities of corn will com- 
mand the ſame quantity of labour more nearly than 
equal quantities of ſilver. From year to year, on 
the contrary, ſilver is a better meaſure than corn, 
becauſe equal quantities of it will more _— com- 
mand the _ „ of N 1 55 4: 0 No 4 5 

Mob chang in eſtabliſhing bees 1 or 
even in letting very long leaſes, it may be of uſe to 
diſtinguiſn between real and nominal price; it is of 
none in buying and ſelling, the more common and 


— tranſactions of human life, R 


Ar the ſame time and has the road 1 hi no- 
minal price of all commodities are exactly in pro- 
portion to one another. The more or leſs money 
you get for any commodity, in the London market, 
for example, the more or leſs labour it will at that 
time and place enable you to purchaſe or command. 
At the ſame time and place, therefore, money is the 
exact meaſure of the real exchangeable value of 
all commodities. It is fo, e at the Wy tims ol 
and 222 * ee EIS $ eee : "Ir i 
| Tue at diſtant W e 32 no "regular a 

proportion between the real and the. money price *'. 

commodities, yet the merchant who carries goods = 
n the one to the you has OY to confider 

but 
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(uh their. money. price, or. the difference between the 
quantity of ſilver for which he buys. them, and that 
for which he is likely to ſell them. Half an;ounce 


of -filver at Canton in China may command a greater 


quantity, both of labour and of the neceſſaries and 


| conveniencies of life, than an ounce at London. 


A commodity, therefore, which ſells for half an ounce 


of ſilyer at Canton may there be really dearer, of 


more real importance to the man who poſſeſſes it 
there, than one which ſells for an ounce at London 
to the man who poſſeſſes it at London. If a Lon- 


don merchant, however, can buy at Canton for half 
an ounce of ſilver, a commodity which he can after- 


wards. ſell at London for an ounce, he gains a hun- 
dred per cent, by the bargain juſt as much as if an 
gunce of ſilyer was at London exactly of the ſame 
value. as at Canton. 1t is of no 1mportance to. him 


that half an ounce of filyer at Canton would have 
given him the command of more labour and of a 


greater quantity of the neceſſaries and conveniencies 
of life than an-ounce can do at London. ' An ounce 


at London will always give him the command of 


double the quantity of all theſe which half an ounce 
could have. done * * this 18 0 y whe he 
ly... | end” 


As i it is 5 5 or money price 5 ck 
1 05 which finally determines the prudence or 
imprudence of all purchaſes and ſales, and thereby 


regulates almoſt the whole buſineſs of common life 
in which price is concerned, we cannot wonder that 


it ſhould have been ſo PIER more: attended to than 
the r real Pris: 1 | * 
| u 58 | tn 
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| In ſuch a work as this, however, it may ſome- 
times be of uſe to compare the different real values 
of a particular commodity at different times and 
places, or the different degrees of pewer over the la- 
bour of other people which it may, upon different 
occaſions, have given to thoſe who poſſeſſed it. 
We muſt in this caſe compare, not ſo much the 
different quantities of ſilver for which it was com-. 
monly fold, as the different quantities of labour 
which thoſe different quantities of ſilver could have 
purchaſed.” But the current prices of labour at 
diſtant times and places can ſcarce ever be Known 
with any degree of exactneſs. Thoſe of corn, though 
| they have in few places been regularly recorded, 
are in general better known and have been more fe 
quently taken notice of by hiſtorians and other wri- 
ters. We muſt generally, therefore, content our- 
ſelves with them, not as being always exackly in the 
fame proportion as the current prices of labour, but 
as being the neareſt approximation which can com- 
monly be had to that proportion. I ſhall here - 
after have occaſion to RYE "OI compa of ; 


this kind, 


13 * 
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1 the pa of Indy, damen Atte i 
have found it convenient to coin ſeveral different 
metals into money; gold for larger payments, 1il- 
ver for purchaſes of moderate value, and copper or 
ſome other coarſe metal, for thoſe of ſtill ſmaller 
conſideration. They have always, however, con- 
ſiered one of thoſe metals as more peculiarly the 
meaſure of value than any of the other two; and 
this preference ſeems gerek to have been given 
to the metal which they happened firſt to make * 1 
e. | e 
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of as the inftrument of commerce. Having once 
begun to uſe it as their ſtandard, which they muſt 


have done when they had no other money, they have 
generally continued to do fo e even when. the Ry 


| * not ie . 


Tur "OTH are e ſaid to — had PIO but 


copper money till within five years before the firſt 


Punic war, when they firſt began to coin filver. 


Copper, therefore, appears to have continued al- 
ways the meaſure of value in that republick. At 


Rome all accounts appear to have been kept, and 


the value of all eſtates to have been computed 
either in Aſes or in Seftertii, The 45 was always 


the denomination of a copper coin. The word Se / 
tertius fignifies two Aſes and a half, Though the 


Seſtertius, therefore, was always a filver coin, its va- 


lue was eſtimated in copper. At Rome, one who 


owed a great deal of money, was fad to have a great 
deal of other ai s copper. e 


. I" FR nations io eſtabliſhed themiclve ves 


upon the ruins of the Roman empire, ſeem to have 
had ſilver money from the firſt beginning of their 


ſettlements, and not to have known either gold or 


copper coins for ſeveral ages. thereafter. There 


were ſilver coins in England in the time of the 
Saxons; but there was little gold coined till the 
time of Edward III. nor any copper till that of 

James 1. of Great- Britain. In England, therefore, 
and for the ſame reaſon, I believe, in all other mo- 
dern nations of Europe, all accounts are kept, and 
the yalue of all goods and of all eſtates is generally 


computed 1 in flyer; and when we mean to expreſs | 


the 
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the amount bat a 3 88 we n men- . 
tion the number of guineas, but the number * | 
pounds which ve ſuppoſe. would be 0 for i 1855 


Ix all countries, 1 Ne a legal 1 tender. fs pay: „ 
ment could originally be made in the coin of that 
metal only which was peculiarly. confidered as the 
ſtandard or meaſure of value. In England gold was 
not conſidered as a legal tender for a long time af- 
ter it was coined into money. The proportion be- 
tween the values of gold and filver money Was not 
fixed by any publick law or proclamation ; but was 
left to be ſettled by the market, If a debtor offered 
payment in gold, the creditor might either reject 
ſuch payment altogether, or accept of it at ſuch a 
valuation of the gold as he and. his debtor could 
agree upon. Copper i is not at preſent a legal ten- 
der, except in the change of the ſmaller filver coins. 

In this ſtate of things the diſtinction between the 
metal which was the ſtandard, and that which was 
not the ſtandard, was ſomething more than! a nomi- | 
nal Ciftinion, * l b | TL BIOS Nt De” 
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In th of time, and as n deinen gra- 1 
dually more familiar with the uſe of the different 
metals in coin, and conſequently better acquainted 
with the proportion between their reſpective values, 
it has, in moſt countries I believe, been found con- 
venient to aſcertain this Proportion, and to declare 
by a publick law that a guinea, for example, of ſuch I 
a weight and fineneſs, ſhould exchange for one and 2 

twenty ſhillings, or be a legal tender for a debt =— 
that ſum. In this ſtate of things, and during =_ 
continuance of wy. one LO N of this 
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_ the Biiidkrd: and thus r which 5 is not the Randard, | 
becomes little e thr a range diſtinction.” 


1 Cole uence of 7 Wn! ge, Enes EY! in this 7 
regulated proportion, this difineien becomes, or 
at leaſt ſeems to become, ſomething more than no- 
Mminal again. If the regulated value of a guinea, 
for example, was either reduced to twenty, or raiſed 
to two and twenty ſhillings, all accounts being kept 
; and almoſt all obligations for debt being expreſſed 
in ſilver money, the greater part of payments 788915 
in either caſe be made with the ſame quantity of 
| Blve: money as before; but would require very dif- 
ferent quantities of gold money; a greater in the 
one caſe, and a ſmaller in the other. Silver would 
| to be more invariable in its value than gold. 
Silver would appear to meaſure the value of gold, 
and gold would not appear to meaſure the value of 
| = flyer. The value of gold would ſeem to depend 
= 85 upon the quantity of ſilver which it would exchange 
= for; and the value of filver would not ſeem to de- 
pend upon the quantity of gold which it would ex- 
* change for. This difference however would be al- 
* together oniey to the cuſtom of keeping accounts, 
_ and of expreſſing the amount of all great and ſmall 
ſums rather in filver than in gold money. One of 
MX, Drummond's notes for five and twenty or fifty 
2 guineas would, after an alteration of this kind, be 
ed 10 payable with five and twenty or fifty guineas 
in the ſame manner as before. It would, after ſuch 
| an alteration, be payable. with the ſame quantity of 
I gold as before, but with very different quantities of 
Ke In the pay ment of ſuch a.note, gold would 


en 


appear to r more re invariable.in its va 
Gold would appear to meaſure the value of ſilver, 
and ſilver would not appear tu meaſure the value of 
gold. If the cuſtom of keeping accounts, and of 


ue than ſilver. 


. expreſſing promiſſory notes and othergblightihaocite - 


money in this manner, ſhould ever become g ; 
gold, and not filver, would be conſidered as ho 
metal which was pert "his repay ere 
of value. E ee 
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Ix reality, during th. continuance of any one re- 
gulated proportion between the reſpective values of 
the different metals in coin, the value of the moſt 


precious meta}. regulates the value of the Whole 


coin. Twelve copper pence contain half a pound 
avoirdupois, of copper, of not the beſt quality, 
which, before it is coined, is ſeldom. worth ſeven» 
pence in filver. But as by the regulation twelve 
ſuch pence are ordered. to exchange for a ſhilling, 
they are in the market confidered as worth aſhilling; 
and a ſhilling can at any time be had for them. 


Even before the late reformation of the gold coin 


of Great-Britain, the gold, that. part of it at leaſt 
d in London and its neighbourhood, 
was in ltd”, leſs degraded below its ſtandard 
weight than the greater part of the ſilyer. One and 
twenty worn and defaced ſhillings, however, were 
confidered as equivalent to a guinea, which per- 
haps, indeed, was worn and defaced too, but ſel- 
dom ſo 1 2885 ſo. The late regulations have — 
the gold coin as near perhaps to its ſtandard weight 


as ĩt· is poſſible to bring the current coin of any na- 


tion; and the order, to receive no gold at the pub- 
lick offices but by weight, is OT. to preſerve. it 
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ſo as long as that orders is enforced.” The filver coin 
ſtill continues in the fame worn and degraded ſtate 
as before the reformation of the gold coin. In the 
market, however, one and twenty ſhillings of this 
degraded filver coin are ſtill confidered. as e a 
e oy a mon mou coin. e 


: ; — 


Tor 3 of the gold © coin 15 evidently 
raiſed the value of the filver coin which can be ex- 
. for, 1 it. 


> dat the Eogliſh r mint a Eben d of Fu is 
coined into forty- four guineas and a half, which at 
one and twenty ſhillings the guinea, is equal to 
forty-ſix pounds fourteen ſhillings and ſixpence. 
An ounce of ſuch gold coin, therefore, is worth. 37. 
175. 10d. 4 in ſilver. In England no duty or ſeig- 
norage is paid upon the coinage, and he who carries 
pound weight or an ounce weight of ſtandard gold 
bullion to the mint, gets back a pound weight, or 
3 ounce weight of gold in coin, without any deduc- 
Three pounds ſeventeen ſhillings and ten- 
— halfpenny an ounce, therefore, is ſaid to 
be the mint price of gold in England, or the quan- 
tity of gold coin which the mint gives in return for 
ſtandard gold bullion, 2 


Brok the . of the "SS coin, the 
price of ſtandard gold bullion in the market had for 
many years been upwards of 31. 185. ſometimes 34. 
195. and very frequently 4. an ounce; that ſum it 
is probable, in the worn and degraded gold coin, 
ſeldom containing more than an ounce of ſtandard 
of Since the Pelormation of the gold coin, the 

n. 
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market price of ſtandard gold bullion ſeldom exeee 


31. 175. 5d. an ounce. Before the reformation of 
the gold coin the market price was always more or 


leſs above the mint price. Since that reformation 


the market price has been conſtantly below the mint 
price. But that market price is the ſame whether it 


is paid in gold or in filver coin. The late reforma- 


tion of the gold coin, therefore, has raiſed not onlx 


the value of the gold coin, but likewiſe that of the 
filver coin in proportion to gold bullion, and pro- 
bably too in proportion to all other commodities ; 


though the price of the greater part of other com- 7 
modities being influenced by ſo many other cauſes, * 


the riſe in the value either of gold or ſilver coin 


in proportion to them, yy not be ſo nn 8 


ſenſible, : 4s Hs 8 ; en, 5 : 8 e 
| ; 3 ; / e 7 > 


bt tha Engliſh m mint a aac: —_ of 3 . 


5 flyer bullion is coined into ſixty-two ſhillings, con- 
taining, in the ſame manner, a pound weight of 
ſtandard ſilver. Five ſhillings and two-pence an 


ounce, therefore, is ſaid to be the mint price of filver. 


-- England, or the quantity of ſilver coin which the 


mint gives in return for ſtandard ſilver bullion. 


Before the reformation of the gold coin, the mar- 


ferent occaſions, five ſhillings and four - pence, ſive 
ſhillings and five-pence, five ſhillings and ſixpence, 
five ſhillings and ſeven-pence, and very often ſive 
ſhillings and eight-pence an ounce. Five ſhillings 


and ſeven-pence, however, ſeems to have been the 


moſt common price. Since the reformation of the 


gold © oy the market price of ſtandard filver bullion. 


onally to five ſhillings and th 
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pence, five ſhillings and four-pence, and five ſnillings 

and; ſverpence an 3 laſt price it has 

ſcarce ever exceeded Though the market price of 

| flver-bullion- has fallen conſiderably ſince the re- 
formation of the —_ coin, it m not © fallen —_ _ 2 
| eee SRL. 95 M 
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=: whe Englith l opper is rated ___ aueh above 
its real value, ſo ſilver is rated ſomewhat below it. 

In the market of Europe; in the French coin and in 
1 he Dutch coin, an ounce of fine gold exchanges for 

I about fourteen ounees of fine ſilver. In the Engliſh 

N coin, it exchanges for about fifteen ounces, that is, 
dt more ſilver than it is worth according to the com. | 
mon eſtimation of Europe. But as the price of cop- 
per in bars is not, even in England, raiſed by the 
_ _  kighiprice of copper i in Engliſh coin, ſo the price 
. of filver in bullion is not ſunk by the low rate of 
ver in Engliſn coin. Silver in bullion ſtill pre- 
ſex ves its proper proportion to gold ; for the ſame 
reaſon that ___ in bars neee, _ 
. to 8 5 
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a lives the „ os the. Gent: coin in thi 
reign of William III. the price of filver bullion fill 
continued to be ſomewhat above the mint price. 
Mr. Locke imputed this high price to the permiſ- 
ſion of expor ing ſilver bullion, and to the prohibi- 
tion of exporting ſilver coin. This permiſſion of 
exporting, he ſaid, rendered the demand for ſilver 
bullion greater than the demand for ſilver coin. 
But the number of people who want ſilver coin for 
n uſes of — and elling at home, is 


_ THE. W EALTH OF NATIONS; . 
ſurely. much greater than that of thoſe who--want | 
ſilver bullion either for the uſe of exportation or for 
any other uſe. There ſubſiſts at preſent a like per- 
miſſion: of exporting, gold bullion, and alike, pro- 
hibition of exporting gold coin; and yet the price 
of gold bullion has fallen below the mint price. 
But in the Engliſh coin filver was then, in this ſame 


manner as now, under - rated in proportion to gold 5 


and the gold coin (which at that time too was not 
ſuppoſed to require any reformation) regulated then, 
as well as now, the real value of the whole coin. 
As the reformation of the ſilver coin did not then 
reduce the price of ſilver hullion to the mint price,» _ 
it is. not very WE Ok s "He | WOOD . 
do f ſo now. 5 it e Heat 
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| "Wins the Cre coin . ak as near tid: 
ſtandard weight as the gold, a guinea, it is proba- 


ble, would, according to the preſent. proportion, 
exchange for more filver in coin than it would pur-! 


chaſe in bullion. The filyer coin containing its ful! 


ſtandard weight, there would in this caſe be a pro- 
tt in melting it down, in order, firſt, to ſell the bul- 

lion for gold coin, and afterwards to exchange this 
gold coin for ſilver eoin to be melted down in the 
ſame manner. Some alteration in the preſent pro- 
portion ſeems to be the e os of e 
this 1 ra eg To. vri5D 8 ns : 
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was rated in the coin as much above its proper pro- 
portion to gold as it is at preſent rated below it; 
provided it was at the ſame time enacted that filver 
1 not be a Tn TIS: for ene Une f 
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change of a guinea; in the ſame” manner as cop 
per is not a legal tender for more than the change 
of a ſhilling.” No creditor could in this caſe be 
_ cheated in conſequence of the high valuation of 
ſilver in coin; as no creditor can at preſent be 
cheated in conſequence of the high valuation of 
copper. The bankers only would ſuffer by this re- 
gulation. When a run comes upon them they ſome- 
times endeavour to gain time by paying in fix- 
pences, and they would be precluded by this re- 
gulation from this diſcreditable method of evading 
immediate payment. They would be obliged in 
conſequence t to keep at all times in their coffers a 
greater quantity of caſh than at preſent ; and 
| though this might no doubt be a conſiderable in- 
© conveniency to them, it would at the ſame time be 
a ry rg wa to the wan „ 
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unte pounds 3 mailing od toons | 
kalſpenay (the mint price of gold) certainly does 
not contain, even in our preſent excellent gold coin, 
more than an ounce of ſtandard gold, and it may be 
thought, therefore, ſhould not purchaſe more ftan- 
dard bullion. © But gold in coin is more convenient 
than gold in bullion, and though, in England, the 
coinage is free, yet the gold which is carried in bul- 
lion to the mint, can ſeldom be returned in coin to 
the owner till after a delay of ſeveral weeks. In 
the preſent hurry of the mint, it could not be re- 
turned till after a delay of ſeveral months. I his 
delay is equivalent to a ſmall duty, and renders 
in coin ſomewhat more valuable than an equal f 
quantity of gold in bullion. If in the Engliſh coin 
| _ was rated * to its proper . R 
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to gold; the price of ſilver bullion would pre obably 


a fall below the mint price even without any reforma- 


tion of the ſilver coin ; the value even of the pre- 


| ſent worn and defaced filver coin being regulated 
by the value of os ne _ coln for et 
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both gold and filver would probably increaſe” ſill 


more the ſuperiority of thoſe metals in coin above 1 


an equal quantity of either of them in bullion. The 


coinage would in this caſe increaſe the value of the 
metal coined in proportion to the extent -of this 
{mall duty ; for the ſame reaſon that the faſnion n- 
creaſes the value of plate i in proportion to the price 


of that faſnion · The ſuperiority of coin above bul⸗ 
lion would prevent the melting down of the coin 
and would. diſcourage its exportation. If upon any 
publick exigeney it ſhould become neceſſary ta en:. 
port the coin, the greater part of it vould won re · 
turn again of its own accord. Abroad it could ſell 
only for its weight in bullion. At home it would 
buy more than that weight! There would be a 
profit, therefore, in bringing it home again. In 
France a ſeignorage of about eight per cent. is im 
poſed upon the coinage, and the French coin, when 


exppeteds! is ee to return n home again. of its oun 3 
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gold and filver bullion ariſe from the ſame cauſes as 
the like fluctuations in that of all other commodities 
The frequent loſs of thoſe metals from r 


5 dente by fea and by land. ne continual wude of hem 
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in + iding and hats, in lace and embroidery, in 
the tear and wear of coin, and in the tear and wear | 
of plate; require, in all countries which poſſeſs no 
mines of their own, a continual importation in order 
to repair this loſs and this waſte, The merchant 
Hr like all other merchants, we may believe, 
endeavour, as well as they can, to ſuit their occa- 
fional importations to what, they judge, is likely 
to be the immediate demand. With all their at- 
_ tention, however, they ſometimes over - do the buſi- 
nels, and ſometimes under-do it. When they im- 
port more bullion than is wanted, rather than incur 
the riſk and trouble of exporting it again, they are 

ſometimes willing to ſell a part of it for ſomething 
leſs than the ordinary or average price. / When, on 
the other hand, they import leſs than is wanted, 
they get ſomething more than this price. But 
when, under all thoſe occafional fluctuations, the 
market price either of gold or filver bullion con- 
tinues for ſeveral years together ſteadily and con- 
ſtantly, either more or leſs above, or more or leſs 
_ below, the mint price; we may be affured that this 
ſteady and conſtant, either ſuperiority or inferiority 
ol price, is the effect of fomething- in the ſtate of 
the coin, which, at that time, renders a certain 
quantity of coin either of more value or of leſs 


value than the preciſe quantity of bullion which 
- it ought to contain. The conſtancy and fteadineſs 


of theeffes, ſuppoſes a PO Rn 
8 een in the ——_ „ 
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would 
forty- four guineas and an half generally contain 
leſs than a pound weight of ſtandard gold; the di- 
minution, however, being greater in ſome pieces 
than in others; the meaſure of value comes to be 
liable to the ſame ſort of uncertainty to which all 
other weights and meaſures are commoniy expoſed. 
As it rarely happens that theſe are exactly agtee- 
able to their ſtandard, the merchant adjuſts the price 
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a half contained exactly a pound weight of ſtandard 


gold, or eleven ounces of fine gold and one ounce 
of alloy, the gold coin of England would be as ac- 
curate a meaſure of the actual yalue-vf goods at any 


particular time and place as the nature of the thing 
admit. But if, by rubbing and wearing, 


of his goods, as well as he can, not to what thoſe 


weights and meaſures ought to be, but to what, upon 

an average, he finds by experience, they, actually 
are. In conſequence of a like diſorder in the coin, 
the price of goods comes, in the ſame manner, to be 

adhuſted, not to the quantity of pure gold or filver 
which the coin ought to contain, but to that which, 
upon an average, al is * * e it ae | 


wall RP contain, 


By che! money price of N its: to 95 a 

PF underſtand always the quantity of pure gold of 
filver for which they are fold, without any regard 
to the denomination of the coin. Six ſhillings and 
ende for example, in the time of Edward I, _ 


1 confider As thy "ay: money price vith a pound 
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outing eee — preciſs quancity —4 
pure gold or pure ſilver which it ought to contain. 
If in England, for example, forty - four guineas and 
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cedes both the accumulation of ſtock and the ap- 
propriation of land, the proportion between the 
quantities of labour neceſſary for acquiring « different 
objects ſeems to be the only circumſtance which can 
afford any rule for exchanging them for one another. 
If among a nation of hunters, for example, 1 it uſually 


coſts twice the labotir to Kill a beaver which it does = 
to kill a deer, one beaver ſhould naturally y exchange 
for or be worth two deer. It 18 natural that Ur 


1757 4 1 


is uſually the produce of two days or two hours K 5 


bour ſhould be worth double of what i is 1 the 


ed of « one days e or one Ware 8 labour: bot! ya 
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vere than the other, ſome allowance” will naturally 
be made for this ſuperior hardſhip ; J and the pro- 


duce of one hour's labour in the * way may fre- 


quently exchange for that of ty yo | hoys labour j 
the other. EY e 
| wed 52614 Riga ofa: A 71 Mid 1 31 5 81 97 
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eſteem which men have for ſack talents, will natu- 

rally give a value to their produce, ſuperior to what 

vould be due to the time employed about it. Such 
talents can feldom be acquired but in conſequence 

of long application, and tlie ſuperior value of their 

produce may frequently be no more than a reaſon- 

able compenſation for the time and labour which 

müſt be ſpent in acquiring them. In the advanced 
| fate of fociety, allowances of this kind, for ſuperior 

hardſhip and ſuperior fleill, are kenimönly made in 

the wages of labour; and ſomething of the ſame _.. 

kind muſt probably b. have taken nk in its . | 

and rudeſt p pet ; 

bow citroen Yon eel hte | i 
Ix this Kate ef thing the. n of # Mbout 

mm employed in acquiring or producing any 

commodity, is the only eireumſtance which" ea re- 

gulate the quantity of labour Which it _ wn 7 
_ wp! purchaſe, command, or exetiakge-f6 ON 
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A1 Goh as ſtock Nadi accumulated in hs ine 
of particular Perſons, ſomie of them will naturally = 
5y it in ſetting ts work induſtrious people, 
whom they will ſupply with" materials and fubſiſt. 
enee, in order to make à profit by the faule öf heir 
Work, or- by what their labeur adds to the value f | 
the materials In exehanging the complete manu- 
facture either for money, for labour, or for other 
i goods, over and above what may be ſufficient to 
3 pay the priee of the materials, and the wages of 
, _ the'workmen,: ſomething ftruſt be given for the pro- „„ 
fits of the undertaker of the Work © who" Hazards 
his ſtock in this adventure The value which the . 
en add to the materials,” therefore, reſolves J 5 
itſelf 
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itſelf in this caſe into two parts, of which the one 
pays their wages, the other the profits of their 
employer upon the whole ſtock of materials and 
wages which he advanced. He could have no in- 
tereſt to employ them, unleſs he expected from the 
ſale of their work ſomething more than what was 
ſufficient to replace his ſtock to him; and he could 
| have no intereſt to employ a great ſtock rather than 
a ſmall one, unleſs his profits were to 1 ſome 
nee e of: his ock. Shi 


Dan profits of ſtock, it may. W be — 2 
are only a different name for the wages of a par- 
ticular ſort of labour, the labour of inſpection and 

Airection. They are, however, altogether different, 
are regulated by quite different principles, and bear 
no proportion to the quantity, the hardſhip, or the 

ingenuity of this ſuppoſed labour of inſpection and 
direction. They are regulated altogether by the 
value of the ſtock employed, and are greater or 
ſmaller in proportion to the extent of this ſfock. 

Let us ſuppoſe, for example, that in ſome particular 

g place, where the common annual profits af manu- 

facturing ſtock are ten per cent. there are two .dif- 
ferent manufactures, in each of which twenty 
workmen are employed at the rate of fifteen pounds 
a year each, or at the expence of three hundred a 

year in each manufactory. Let us ſuppoſe too, 
that the coarſe materials annually wrought up in 
one coſt only ſeven hundred pounds, while the 
fins materials in the other coſt. ſeven thouſand, 
The capital annually. employed in the one will in 
this caſe: amount only to one thouſand pounds; 

whe ca . 3 38 me Heber wel IO 
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circumſtance which can regulate the quantity which 
it ought commonly to purchaſe, ' command, or ex- 
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rate of ten per cent. therefore, the undertaker of 
the one will expect an yearly. profit of ahout one 
hundred pounds only; while 


But though their profits are ſo very different, their 


labour of inſpection and direction may be either 
altogether or very nearly the ſame. In many great 
works, almoſt the whole labour of this kind is fre- 
quently committed to ſome principal clerk. His 
wages properly expreſs the value of this labout a 
inſpection and direction. Though in ſet 


ſome regard is had commonly, not only. to. Ir 


at of the other N 
will expect about ſeven hundred and thirty pounds. 


labour and ſkill, but to the truſt which is repoſed 


in him, yet they never bear any regular proportion 


to the capital of which he overſees the manage 
ment; and the owner. of this capital, though he 


is thus diſcharged of almoſt all labour, ſtill expect 


that his profits ſhould bear a regular proportion . 


to it. In the price of commodities, therefore, the 
profits of ſtock are a ſource of value altogether 
different from the wages of K 
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In this ftate 0 8 things, 8 os quantity. 
of labour commonly employed in acquiring or pro- 
ducing any commodity, is by no means the only 


change for. An additional quantity, it is evident, 


* 


muſt be due for the profits of the ſtock Which ad- 


vanced the wages | and Tae the materials of 5 
that labour. 1 
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As Hoon as the land of any country has all be- 
come rivate property; tlie landlords, like all other 
5 men, 4 — 0 ron where they never ſowed, and 
demand a rent even for its natural produce. The 
wood of the foreſt, the graſs of the geld, and all 
the natural fruits of the earth, which; when land 
was in common, coſt only the trouble of gathering 
them, come to have an additional price fixed upon 
them. Men muſt then pay for the licence to ga- 
ther them; and in exchanging them either for 
money, for labour, or for other goòds, over and 
h for the labour of gathering 
them, and for the profits of the ſtock which em 
ploys that labourꝭ ſome allowance muſt be made for 
the price of tlie lieenee, which conftitutes the firſt 
rent of land. In the price, therefore, of —f * 
greater part of embed the rent of land com 

in this manner to bee LY | "tis rd 12 of 
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n ate F things, neither the enmity * 5 
labor comt only employed in acquiring ot pro- 
ducing any commodity, nor the profits of the flock 
which advanced the wages and furniſhed the ma- 
teridls of that labour, are the only eircumſtances 
which can regulate iy quantity of labour which 
it ought commonly to purchaſe, command, or ex. 
change for. A third cireumſtance muſt Tikewiſe be 
taken into conſideration; the rent of the land; 3 and 
the Commodity muſt Lebtümzenly purchaſe, com. 
mand, or exchange for, an additional quantity o 
5 Abet im order to enable the perſon who © Bringe/t it 

to esp to ys HP! rent. „ ; 
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Tut ten Fullie of all the different component 
parts of 7 io in this manner meaſured by ths 
Gabs of labour Which they can, each of them 
purchaſe or command. Labour meaſures ons 
value not only of that part of price which reſolves 
| itſelf into labour, but of that which reſolves itfelf 
into rent, 4:4 of that. which de — into” 
e 
WE 5 tithe * . _ ide 1 every coming 
finally reſolves itſelf” into ſore ohe or other, "or all 
of thoſe three parts; ; and in every improved” cee 
ty; all the thtee enter more of leſs, as component 
parts, into the price of the fir * ond of _ 
mnie, ; i 
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the rent of the landlord, another. pays the wages 
or maintenance of the labou ourers and laboiin ng. . 
cattle employed i in ae it, and the third pays 
the profit of the farmer: Theſe three parts ſcem 
either immediately or ultimately to make up the 

Whole price of corn. A fourth part it may Pei. 
haps be thought, is neceſſary; for. replacing the | 
flock of the farmer, or for .compenſating the tear 

a and wear of his labouring cattle, and other inſtru- 

g ments 11 1 88 But it muſt be 5 | 
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4 ten reared, the labour of tending and rearing. 
, him, and the profits of the farmer who advances. 
|| both the rent of this land, and the wages. of this 
Y —_ @ . the price o of the corn, therefore, 
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reſj pective emplopers. 5 


manufactured, that part of the price which reſolves 
itſelf into wages and profit, comes to be greater in 
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may pay the price as well as the maintenance of the 


| horſe, the whole price ſtill reſolves itſelf either im- 


mediately or ultimately into. the fame. three yy 
a. nds en. ET: "aig 25 1 
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my the price of 3 or meal, we Won 90 to 
the price of the corn, the profits of: the miller, and 


the wages of his ſervants; in the price of bread, 
the profits of the baker, and the wages of his ſer- 0 


vants; and in the price of both, the labour of 


tranſporting the corn from the houſe of the farmer 


to that of the miller, and from that of the miller 
to that of the baker, together with the proſits of 
> who advance. the . of that labour. PN 4 | 


9 1 


Tus peice: of flax refalies k low the fame 
three parts as that of corn. In the price of linen 
we muſt add to this price t the. wages of the flax- 
dreſſer, of the ſpinner, of the weaver, of the 
bleacher, &c. together with the | . of their 


* . 
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"As any particular commodity comes to 8 Cy 


proportion to that which reſolves. itſelf into rent. 
In the progreſs of the manufacture, not only the 


number of profits increaſe, but every ſubſequent 


profit- is greater than the foregoing ; becauſe the 
capital from which it is derived muſt always be. 
greater. The capital which employs the weavers,. 
for example, muſt be greater than that which em- 
ploys the ſpinners ; becauſe it not only replaces 


Fs that e with its . D Pers, Nate. the, 
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wages of the weavers 3 and the profis-muſt alnays 
hear ſome 1 8 to __ capital. 8 


* che oſt tipped ſocieties, thin, there 
are always a few commodities of which the price 
reſolves itſelf into two parts only, the wages of 
labour, and the profits of ſtock; and a till ſmaller 
number in which it conſiſts altogether in the wages 
of labour. In the price of ſea· fiſn, for example, 
one part pays the labour of the fiſhermen, and the 

other the profits of the capital employed in the 
fiſhery. Rent very ſeldom makes any part of it, 
though it does ſometimes, as I ſhall ſhew hereafter. 
It is otherwiſe, at leaſt through the greater part of 
Europe, in river fiſheries. A ſalmon fiſhery pays a 
rent, and rent, though it cannot well be called the 
rent of land, makes a part of the price of a' ſal- 
mon as well as wages and profit. In ſome parts of 
Scotland a few poor people make a trade of gather- 
ing, along the fea ſhore, thoſe" little variegated 
ſtones commonly known by the name of Scotch 
Pebbles. - The ry which is paid to them by the 
ſtone · cutter is altogether the wages of their 4s.) 


* 


neither rent nor vr prod: make 221 12175 1 


WAY this ia price of every emed 5 | 
Kill finally reſolve itſelf into ſome one or other or 
all of thoſe three parts; as whatever part of it re- 
mains after paying the rent of the land, and the 
price of the whole labour employed in raiſing, -. 
manufacturing, and bringing it to Ae ht _—_ 
. 5 be ee A n a 
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As the price or exchangeable value of every | 
* particular commodity, taken ſeparately, reſolves _ 
itſelf into ſome one or other or all of thoſe ee - 5 
parts; ſo that of all the commodities which com- 
poſe the whole annual produce of the An of 
. every country, taken complexly, mult reſolve itſelf... 
into the ſame threę parts, and be parcelled out 
among different inhabitants of tlie country, either 
zs the wages of their labour, the profits of their 
ſtĩoek, or the rent of their land. The whole of 
What is annually either collected or produced by. 
the labour of every ſociety, or what comes to the 
„the whole price of it, is in this manner 
originally diſtributed among ſome of its different 
members. Wages, profit, and rent, are the three 
original ſources of all reyenue as well as of all ex· 
changeable value. All other revenue is e e 
| IEAM a ſome ons. or other re theſe... . 
{© BOG ht bis revenue e 4 fund. 
which is his own, muſt draw it either from his 
labour, from his ſtock; or from his land. 108. 
revenue derived from labour ĩs called wages. That 
derived from ſtock, by the perſon who manages or 
employs it, is called profit. That derived from it 
by the perſon, who does not employ, it. himſelf, but 
lends it.to another, is called the intereſt, or the uſe 
of money. It is the -compenſation; which the 
borrower pays to the lender, for the profit which he 
has an opportunity of making by the uſe of the 
money. Part of that profit naturally belongs to 
the borrower, who runs the riſk and takes the trou- 
ble of employing it; and part to the lender, who 
| 8 him the opportunity of wy this profit. 
| = The 
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The und of money is nd derivative. wy | 


venue, which, if it is not paid from the proſit 
which is made by the uſe of the money, muſt be 


| paid from ſame other ſource of revenue, unleſs 


perhaps the borrower is a ſpendthriſt, who contracts 
a ſecond debt in order to pay the intereſt of the 
firſt. The revenue which proceeds altogether from 


land, is called rent, and belongs to the _ 
The revenue of the farmer is derived par tly from 


his labour, and partly from his ſtock. "Ts. him, 
land is only the inſtrument which enables him to 


earn the wages of this labour, and to make the 
profits of this ſtock. All taxes, and all the revenue 


which is founded upon them, all ſalaries, penſions, 
and annuities of every kind, are ultimately derived 


from ſome one or other of thoſe three original 


ſources of revenue, and are paid either immediately N 


or mediately from the wages of n _ _ 
2 * or the ot pf _ = # 

oY & chase 3 farts, — revenue "v4 
bag to different perſons, they are: readily diſtin- 
guiſhed ; but when they belong to the ſame- they 
are rear neee at leaſt 
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A GENTLEMAN, | wi farms a part of his: own 
eſtate, after paying the expence of cultivation, 


ſhould gain both the rent of the landlord and the 


profit. of the farmer, He is apt to denominate, 


however, his whole gain, profit, and thus confounds 


rent with profit, at Jeaſt in common language. The 
greater part of our North- American and Wieſt⸗ 
— in this. ſituation. They farm, 
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e Amen 6 ſeldom: rande wo, ee 


to direct the general operations of the farm. They 
generally too work a good deal with their own 
hands, as — harrowers, Sc. What re- 


mains of the crop after paying the rent, therefore, 


ſnould not only: replace to them their ftock em- 


ployed in cultivation, together with its ordinary 


ö 


_ profits, protege: the wages which are due to 
them, both as labourers and overſeers. Whatever 
remains, halide; after paying the rent and keep- 
ing up the ſtock, is called gg But wages evi- 
dently make a part of it. The farmer, by faving 
theſe wages, muſt neceſſarily gain "SI "Wage 
— in this er ne 


An mc e wana, Tides hos Rock 
enough both to purchaſe materials and to maintain 
himſelf till he can carry his work to market, ſhould 
gain both the wages of 'a journeyman, who works 


under a maſter, and the profit which that maſter 


makes by the ſale of his work. His whole gains, 
however, are commonly called profit, and _— 
Ws in this caſe wo confounded w_ ne” 
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1 "GARDENER OY need: his own. eden 


5 wich: his own hands, "unites in his own perſon the 


2 


three different characters, of landlord, farmer, and 
labourer. His produce, therefore, ſhould pay him 
the rent of the firſt, the eee and 
* of — The whole, however, is 
commonly 


48 
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a conſidered 3 as the carnings of his 1 „ 
Both rent and ous are, in this * confounded | 
with wages. 


: 1 


A country there are but few com- 
modities of which the e. value ariſes 
from labour only, rent and profit contributing large- 
ly to that of the far greater part of them, ſo the 
annual produce of its labour will always be ſuffici- 
ent to purchaſe or command a much greater quan- 
tity of labour than what was employed in raifing, 
preparing, and bringing that produce to market. 
If the ſociety was annually to.employ all the labour 
which it can annually purchaſe, as the quantity of 
labour would increaſe greatly every year, ſo the 


produce of every ſucceeding year would be of 8 


vaſtly greater value than that of the foregoing. 
But there is no country in which the whole annual 
produce is employed i in maintaining the induſtrious. 

The idle every where conſume a great part of it; 
and according to the different proportions in which 
it is annually divided between thoſe two different 
orders of people, its ordinary or average value 
muſt either annually increaſe, or diminiſh, or . 
tinue wy n Ty one years to another. e "BY 
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an ordinary or average rate both of wages and 
reg in every different employment of lahour/ and 


This rate is naturally regulated, as 1 ſhall 
eee partly by the general circumſtances 


of the: ſociety, | their ' riches or poverty, their ad- 
vancing, ſtationary, or declining” condition; and 


partly by 2 5 ee Me e CPI A N ws. of 
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lun is likewiſe in with e we neightir 
hood: an ordinary or average rate of rent, which is 
regulated too, as I ſhall ſhow hereafter, partly by 
the general circumſtances of the ſociety or neigh- 
bourhood in which the land is ſituated, and party 
; by _ en or ppp ac nn of t NC 11 


. Fee 35 8 30 
— fz or average ; e 
che natural rates of wages, profit, and rent, at the 


1 time and e in VER _ mens d yr” 


"Wann the price of any commodity. is neither 
more nor leſs than what is ſufficient to pay the rent 


of the land, the wages of the labour, and the pro- 
- fits of the ſtock employed in raiſing, preparing, and 


bringing it to market, according to their natural 


7 rates, the commodity i is then fold for wen 79 00 be 


called its natural price. 
5 Tur 
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a Taz commodity is then old creciſaly ee it 
is worth; or for what it really coſts the perſon Wo 
brings it to market; for though in common lan- 
guage what is called the prime coſt of any c commo- 


dity does not comprehend the profit of the perſon 


who is to ſell it again, yet if he ſells it at a price 


which does not allow him the ordinary rate of profit 


in his neighbourhood, he is evidently a loſer by the 


trade; ſince by employing his ſtock in ſome other 


way he might have made that profit. His profit, 
beſides, is his revenue, the proper fund of his ſub- 
ſiſtence. As, while he is preparing and bringing 


the goods to market, he advances to his workmen 


their wages, or their ſubſiſtence, ſo he advances to 


himſelf, in the ſame manner, his own ſubſiſtence; 


which is generally ſuitable. to the profit which he 


may reaſonably expect from the ſale of his goods. 


Unleſs they yield him this profit, therefore, they do 
not repay him what they may ty Property H . in „ | 
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- Des 4s price a fore, wich e dim 
this profit, is not always the lowed at which a dealer 
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may ſometimes ſell his goods, it is the loweſt at 
which he is likely to ſell them for any conſiderable 
time; at leaſt where there i is perfect liberty, or ry 


he : may Ty” his Wales as en as he W 
III | 7 205 *0 ee 

Tus acual price at viking combialiny is oa: 
monly ſold is called its market price.” It may either 
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the demand 66 thoſe-nta mee rig to pay the na- 
the rent, labour, and profit, which muſt be paid in 
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mand for a coach and fix; he might like to 


the commodity can never be u der to FE fn 
hd od Es £33 ldi Mtoe 21 WOW 
=; Wain * n 8 157 1 which is is 
brought to market falls ſhort of the effectual de- 
mand, all thoſe who are willing to pay the whole 
value of the rent, wages, and profit, which muſt be 


with the quantity which they want. Rather than 


neſs of the deficiency increaſes more or leſs the 


F the com mpetitors. Hence ne exorbitant price of the 


Tu market price of every particular commo- 
* is regulated by the proportion between the 
quantity which is actually brought to market, and 


tural price of the commodity, or the whole: value of 


order to bring it thither. Such people may be 
called the effectual minen and their demand 
the effectual demand; fince it may be ſufficient to 
effectuate the bringing of the eommodity to market. 
It is different from the abſolute demand. A very 
poor man may be ſaid, in ſome ſenſe, to have pal | 


it; but his demand is not an effectual demand, > 


paid in order to bring it thither, cannot be. ſupplied 


want it altogether, ſome of them will be willing to 
give more. A competition will immediately begin 
among them, and the market price will riſe more or 
leſs above the natural price, according as the great- 


eagerneſs of this competition. The —— 
will generally occaſion a more or leſs eager compe- 
tition, according; as the acquiſition of the commo- 


dity happens to be of more or leſs importance-to 
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neceſſaries of life doing he x blockads! of a n or 
in a famine. | 11 in e 50% 1507 ee 
1240 lis. to enn I. 5 "= 8 3 wal les ; 

Wren, the, 1 rought to Ws HEAL 
as effectual demand, it cannot be all fold to thoſe 


Who are willing to pay the Whole value of the rent, 


wages and-profit,- which muſt be paid in order to 
bring it thither. Some part muſt be ſold to thoſt 
who are willing to pay leſs, and the low price which 
they give for it muſt reduce the price of the whole. 
The market price will ſink more or leſs below the 
natural price, according as the greatneſs of the ex- 
ceſs increaſes more or leſs the competition of the 

ſellers, or according as it happens to be more or leſs 
important to them to get immediately rid of the 
commodity. The ſame exceſs in the importation 
of periſhable, will occaſion a much greater competi» 
tion than in that of durable commodities z in the 


2 of oranges, for dh than in that of 
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Wa the quantity „ to PS is 56 fu 
e to ſupply the effectual demand and no more, 
the market price naturally comes to be either exactly, 
or as nearly as can be judged of, the ſame with 


the natural price. The whole quantity upon hand 


can be diſpoſed of for this price, and cannot be diſ- 
poſed of for more. The competition of the dif- 
ferent dealers obliges them all to accept of this price, 
un does not "_ * to —_— of leſs, by: 


Tus quantity. of © every en broug |; 
market naturally ſuits itſelf to the effectual * 


It is the intereſt of all thoſe who employ their land, 
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profit, the intereſt of the labourers in the one caſe, 


them to withdraw a part of their labour or ſtock 


e to its 1 N price, : T6 6k fy” 0472) 
market ſhauld at any time fall ſhort of the effectual 


_ Intereſt of all other landlords will naturally prompt 
them to prepare more land for the raifing of this 
commodity ; if it is wages or profit, tlie intereſt of 


them to employ more labour and ftock in preparing 
and bringing it to market. 
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labour, or ſtock, in ringing any commodity to 
market, that the quantity never ſhould exceed the 
effectual demand; and it is the intereſt” of - --- og 
v7 a8 rs it never e all . a api au W 


115 Why" time it chit POE ﬀ c | 
We of the component parts of its price muſt be paid 
below their natural rate. If it is rent, the intereſt 
of the landlords will immediately prompt them to 
withdraw a part of their land; and if it is wages or 


and of their employers in the other, will prompt 


from this employment. The quantity brought to 
market will ſoon be no more than ſufficient to ſup- 
ply the effectual demand. All the different parts 
of its price will riſe to their natural rate, and the 


5 6 25 | + 
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demand, ſome of the component parts of its price 
muſt riſe above their natural rate. If it is rent, the 


all other labourers and dealers will ſoon prompt 


The. quantity brought 
thither will ſoon be ſufficient to ſupply the effectual 
demand. All the different parts of its price will 
ſoon ſink to their natural erer 1 the F ice 
tol its n a eee 8 Js 
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fore, is, as U the 


| central price, to which the prices of all commo- 


dities are continually gravitating. Different acei- 
dents may ſometimes keep them ſuſpended a good 
deal above it, and ſometimes force them down even 


ſomewhat below it. But whatever may be the ob- 


ſtacles which hinder them from ſettling in this cen- 
ter of tepoſe and conti aeg, PR are EP 
"—_ ted . r 5 eee n 
Tn HE ak e a nr ng 5 em- 
ployed in order to bring any commodity to market, 
naturally ſuits-itſelf in this manner to the effectual 
demand. It naturally aims at bringing always that 
preciſe quantity thither which may be ſufficient to 
lopply, and no more than ſupply, that demand. 


Bux: in * employments the ſame quantity of © 
induſtry will in different years. produce very dif- 


ferent quantities of commodities; z while in others 


it will produce always the ſame, or very nearly the 
ſame. The ſame number of labourers in huſbandry 
will, in different years, produce very different quan- 
tities of corn, wine, oil, hops, &c. But the ſame 
number of ſpinners and weavers will every year pro- 

duce. the ſame or very nearly the ſame quantity of 
linen and woollen cloth. It is only the average 
produce of the one ſpecies of induſtry which can be 
ſuited in any reſpect to the effectual demand; and 

as its actual produce is frequently much greater and 
frequently. much leſs than its average. produce, the. 
quantity of the commodities-brought to market will, 
ſometimes exceed a good deal, and. ſometimes fall | 


90 a +50 deal of the. effeRual demand. Even 
| though | 
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though that demand therefor | 
ways the ſame, their market price will be liable to 
great fluctuations, will ſometimes fall a good deal 
below, and ſometimes riſe a good deal above their 
natural price. In the other ſpecies of induſtry, the 
produce of equal quantities of labour being always 
the ſame or very nearly the ſame, it w_ be more 
exactly ſuited to the effectual demand. While that 
demand continues the ſame, che the market 
price of the commodities is likely to do ſo too, and 
to he either altogether, or as nearly as can be Judged 
of; the ſame with the natural price. That the price 
of linen and woollen cloth is liable neither to ſuch 
frequent nor to ſuch great variations as the price of 
corn, every man's experience will inform him. The 
price of the one {| pecies of commodities varies only 
with the variations in the demand : That of the 
other varies, not only with the variations in the 
demand, but with the much greater and more fre- 
quent variations in the quantity of what is Wong 
to market in 1er to ſupply that demand. 
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Tur Stiifiboal and temporary fuSwatidiiin the 
market price of any commodity fall chiefly upon 
thoſe parts of its price which reſolve themſelves into 
wages and profit. That part which reſolves itſelf 
into rent is leſs affected by them! A rent certain 
in money is not in the leaſt affected by them either 
in its rate or in its value. A rent which conſiſts 
either in a certain proportion or in a certain quantity 
of the rude produce, is no doubt affected in its 
yearly value by all the occafſonal and temporary 
fluctuations in the market prike of that rude pro- 
nw” der it is ſeldom affected by them in it 

yearly 
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yearly rate. In ſettling the terms of the leaſe, 
the landlord and farmer endeavour, according 
to their beſt judgment, to adjuſt that rate, not to 
the temporary and occaſional, but to oe 229 8 if 2 
and ordinary price of the produce. . 


Sven fluctuations affect both the "di and the 
rate either of wages or of profit, according as the 
market happens to be either over- ſtocked or under- 
ſtocked with commodities or with labour; with work 
done, or with work to be done. A publick mourn- 
ing raiſes the price of black cloth (with which the 
market is almoſt always under- ſtocked upon ſuch 
occaſions) and augments the profits of the mer- 
chants who poſſeſs any conſiderable quantity of it. 
It has no effect upon the wages of the weavers. 
The market is under · ſtocked with commodities, not 
the with labour; with work done, not with work to be 
fre- done. It raiſes the wages of journeymen taylors. 
ght The market is here under-ſtocked with labour. 
4h There is an effectual demand for labour, for more 
work to be done than can be had. It finks the 
price of coloured filks and cloths, and thereby re- 
duces. the profits of the merchants who have any 
conſiderable quantity of them upon hand. It finks 
too the wages of the workmen employed in prepar- 
ing ſuch commodities, for which all demand is ſtop- 
ped for fix months, perhaps for a twelvemonth. 
The market is here ras _ wits commo- 
1 ſubous, r | 
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thouę his meet cprivgief' et every. 0 

1 commodity is in this manner continually gravitating, 
if one _— fay fo, towards the natural price, yet 
1841 | | _ ſometimes 
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ſometimes particular accidents, ſometimes: natural 
cauſes, and ſometimes particular regulations of po- 
lice; may, in many commodities; keep up the mar- 

ket price, for a long time N * 3 — 
above the natural Price. 717 40 ga FY 
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4 market price of ſome particular commodity 
happens to riſe a good deal above the natural price, 
thoſe Who employ their ſtocks in ſupplying that 
market are generally careful to conceal this change. 
If it was commonly known, their great profit would 
tempt ſo many new rivals to employ their ſtocks in 
the ſame way that, the effectual demand being fully 
ſupplied, the market price would ſoon be reduced 
to the natural price, and perhaps for ſome time even 
below it. If the market is at a great diſtance from 
the reſidence of thoſe. who ſupply it, they may ſome- 
times be able to keep the ſecret for ſeveral years to- 
gether, and may ſo long enjoy their extraordinary 
profits without any new rivals. Secrets of this kind 
however, it muſt be acknowledged, can ſeldom be 
long kept; and the prone. 4p e can _ 
| vor lirtle oo. and os _ are has 3/20 
Mats in ho are — 1 of —.— 
longer kept than ſecrets in trade. A dyer who has 
found the means of producing a particular colour 
with materials which coſt only half the price of thoſe 
commonly made uſe of, may, with good manage- 
ment, enjoy the advantage of his diſcovery as long 
as he lives, and even leave it as'a legacy to his 
poſterity. His extraordinary gains ariſe from the 
high 5 which is 9 for his private labour. 
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They cath confiſt in che Nah n 55 that la- 
bour. But as they are repeated upon every part of 
his ſtock, and as their whole amount bears, upon 
that account, a regular proportion to it, they are 
common 4 nne as e bin * 7 
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ith of ſoil and ſituation, that all the land in a great 
country; which is fit for producing them, may not 
be ſufficient to ſupply the effectual demand. The 
whole quantity brought to market, therefore, may 
be diſpoſed of to thoſe who are willing to give more 
than what is ſufficient. to pay the rent of the land 
| which produced them, together with the wages of 
the labour, and the profits of the ſtock which were 


employed in preparing and bringing them to mar- 
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ket, according to their natural rates. Such com- 


modities may continue to be ſold at this high price - 
for. whole centuries together, and that. part of it 
which reſolves itſelf into the rent of land is in this 
caſe the part which is generally paid above its na- 
tural rate. The rent of the land which affords ſuch 


ſingular and eſteemed productions, like the rent 


of ſome vineyards in France of a peculiarly happy | 


ſoil-and ſituation, bears no regular proportion to 


the rent of other equally fertile and equally, well 
The wages 


cultivated _—_y in its neighbourhood. 
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of the labour and the profits of the ſtock employed 
in bringing ſuch commodities to market, on the con- 
trary, are ſeldom out of their natural proportion to 


thoſe of the other em nt my wo n ee 
in their neighbourhood, a a Ro 


"RO enhancements of the market price are evi- 
dently the effect of natural cauſes which may hinder 
the effectual demand from ever being fully ſup- 
plied, and which may continue, 8 — to . ee 
forever. N 


236 MONOPOLY * either to an individual or 
to a trading company has the ſame effect as a ſecret 
in trade or manufactures. The monopoliſts, by 
keeping the market conſtantly under - ſtocked, by 
never fully ſupplying the effectual demand, ſell 
their commodities much above the natural price, 
and raiſe their emoluments, whether they * in 
be gs or 1 1 above _ 1 rate. * 


Tux price of mondpoly is upon OT — 
the higheſt which can be got. The natural price, 
or the price of free competition, on the contrary, is 
the loweſt which can be taken, not upon every oc- 
s indeed, but for any conſiderable time toge- 
ther. The one is upon every occaſion the higheſt 
which can be ſqueezed out of the buyers, or which, 
it is ſuppoſed, they will conſent to give: The other 
is the loweſt which the ſellers can commonly afford 
to take, * at the fame imme” continue their 
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They are a ſort of enlarged monopo 
frequently, for ages together and in whole claſſes of 


lar commodities above the natural price, and main- 


the ſtock employed cs: them ſomewhat es their 
natural r wh) e 2 r 


corporation laws indeed, which, when eee „ 
ture is in proſperity, enable the workman to raiſe 
* wie g a — deal above their natural rate, 
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have the ſame tendency, though in 7 leſs Jeot ee, 
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employments, keep up the market price of par 


tain both the wages of the labour and the profits of 
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though i it may continue long above, can ſeldom con- 
tinue long below its natural price. Whatever part 


of it was paid below the natural rate, the perſons 


whoſe intereſt it affected would immediately feel the 


loſs, and would immediately withdraw either ſo much 1 


land, or ſo much labour, or ſo much ſtock, from being 

| employed about it, that the quantity brought to mar- 
ket would ſoon be no more than ſufficient to ſupp ly 

the effectual demand. Its market price, therefore, 


would ſoon riſe to the natural price. This at leaſt 


would de the caſe where n was dea > On 
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ſometimes oblige: "hin. eee e e "_ . 
down a good deal below it. As in the one caſe they 
exelude many people from his eee ſo in 
the other they exclude him from many employ- 
1Ents.. The effect of ſuch . however, 
is not near ſo durable in ſinking the workman's 
wages below, as in raiſing them above their natural 
rate. Their operation in the one way may endure 
for many centuries, but in the other it can laſt no 
longer than the lives of ſome of the workmen who 
| were bred. to the buſineſs in the time of its pro- 
ſperity. When they are gone, the number of thoſe 
who are afterwards educated to the trade will natu- 
rally ſuit ĩtſelf to the effectual demand. The police 
muſt be as violent as that of Indoſtan or —. — 
Egypt (where every man was bound by a principle : 
of religion to follow the occupation of his father, 
and was ſuppoſed to commit the moſt horrid ſacri- 
lege if he changed it for another) which can in any 
particular employment, and for ſeveral generations 
together, ſink either the wages of labour or the N 
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. is all that 1 think necellvey to be 1 
4 preſent concerning the deviations, whether occa- 
ſional or permanent, of the market Price of Fama, 
dities from, the Fam price bi . 

: Ty E e ice 4 inflf. v varies + with: the Ae 
rate of each yi its component parts, of wages, 
profit, and rent; and in every ſociety this rate 
varies according to their circumſtances, according 
to their riches or poverty, their advancing, ſtation⸗ 
e or condition. I ſhall, in the four 

following : 
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following Ho apters, en * our to explain; up fully 
and diſtinctly as 1 can, the cauſes of —— oro 1 
var lations. 55 
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Fmsr, I "ſhall endeavour to a ik 

the (circumſtances which naturally determine the 

rate of wages, and in what manner thoſe circum: 
ſtances are affected by the riches or poverty, by the 

teat ee ben eee or e x a... ſtate we 8 6 
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Seb v ly That ado hs n what are 
the circumſtances which naturally determine the 
rate of profit, and i in what manner too thoſe cir- 
cumſt ances are affected 8 Ys. ike. variations in 
the ſtate of .the FO >, 
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n pecuniary wages . profit are very 
different in the different employ ments of labour 
20 ſtock; yet a' certain proportion ſeems com- 

only to take place between, both the pecuniary 
—_ in all the different employments of labour, 
and the pecuniary profits in all the different em- 
ployments of ſtock, - This proportion, it will ap- 
pear. hereafter, depends partly upon the nature of 
the different employments, and partly upon the 
| different laws and policy of the ſociety in which 
they are carried on. But though in many reſpects 
dependant upon the laws and policy, this propor· 
tion ſeems to be little affected by the riches or 
poverty of that ſociety ; ; by its advancing, ſtation- 
ary, or, declining. condition; but to remain the 
ſame or very nearly the ſame in all thoſe different 
ſtates, 1 ſhall, in the third Place. | endeavour, to 
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| ities of labour would naturally in this ſtate of 
things be exchanged for one another, they would 
have been purchaſed likewiſe with the produce of 
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Ti. | ce of labour conflcates the natu- 
10 ral recompence or wages of labour. 8 
1 1 that ori iginal fate” of things, Which e 
10 boch the See of land and the accumula- 
140 tion of ſtock, the whole produce of labour belongs 
11:8 to the labourer. He has neither landlord” nor 
THER * 23 133 1 8 
1 maſter to ſhare with him. 
4 1 f eng winnen it bas 
1 I "Hap this” ſtate conti 614 the wages of labour 
ul! Fo Would have augmented with all thoſe improve- 
l ments in its productive powers, to which the divi- 
i e gives occaſion. All things would 
1 gradually have become cheaper. They would have 
1 been produced by a ſmaller quantity of labour; 
| { and as the commodities produced by equal quan- 
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Bor though. all things would have become 
1 in reality, in appearance many things might 
have become dearer than before, or have been ex- 
changed for a greater quantity of other goods. 
Let us ſuppoſes for example, that in the greatet 
part of employments the productive powers of 

labour had been improved to tenfold, or that a days 
labour could produce ten times the quantity of 
work which it had done originally; but that in a 
particular employment they had been improved 
only to double, or that a day's labour could pro- 


duce only twiee the quantity * it had 
done before. In/ exchatiging the produce of a 


day's labour in the greater part of employments, for 


that of a day's labour in this particular one, ten times 


the original quantity of work in them would pur- | 

chaſe only: twice the Nee quantity in it. Anyx 
particular quantity in it, therefor „a pound veight, 
for example, would appear to be ſive times dearer 
than before. In reality, however, it would be twice 

as cheap. Though it required ſive times the quan- 
tity of other goods to purchaſe it, it would require 


only half the quantity of labour either to purchaſe 


or to produce it. The Sarg ere ve f re. n 
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i Miah Fe tate of WO in n 
Wray enjoyed the whole produce of his on 
labour, could not laſt beyond the firſt in ; 


of the appropriation of land and the ET 


of ſtock. It was at an end, therefore, long before 
the moſt conſiderable improvements were made in 
the productive powers of labour, and it would be 


to" no * to trace — what might have 


been 
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8 iid 3 as hand: r property, the 
| landlord demands a re whatever produce the 


e, or collect from it. His 
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a Sade pee that t the perſon who! tills the 


| ue has wherewithal to maintain himſelf till he 
| reaps the harveſt. His maintenance is 'generally - 
advanced to him from the ſtock of a maſter; the 


fatmer who employs him, and who would have no 
intereſt to employ him, unleſs he was to ſniare in 
the produce of his labour, or unleſs his ſtock was 


to be replaced to him with a profit. This profit 
makes a ſecond deduction from the mm of! * 
Tr" which i is 5 ago! * > 1463 
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1 the like deduction of profit. - In all arts and 


manufactures the greater part of the workmen 
ſtand in need of a maſter to advance them the 


materials of their work, and their wages and main- 
tenance till it be completed. He ſhares in the 
produce of theit labour, or in the value which it 
adds to the materials upon which it is ee 


and i in this ſhare conſiſts his Pain Pig guad: 
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: 8 5 8 1 8 . tar à ſingle 
independant workman has ſtock: ſufficient both to 


purchaſe the materials of his work, and to main- 
win . till it . ed. He is both 5 
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and 8 nn dhe whole produce of his 
own labour, or the e eee adds to 
the materials upon which it is beſtowed, It includes, 
what are 0 two — reven 2 ne 33 


wages. of lab 
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Soen on te 7 eee. are not very 1 and 


in every part of Europe, twenty workmen ſerve 


under a maſter for one that is independant; and the 
wages of labour are every where underſtood to be, 
what they uſually are, when the labourer is one 


perſon, and the owner * * l which nn 


eto & 


a, are he common pans ol 13 3 
every where upon the contract uſually made between 
thoſe two parties, whole. intereſts are by no means 


the ſame. The workmen deſire to get as much, 


the maſters to give as little as poſſible. The for- 
mer are diſpoſed to combine in order to ah wel 


| latter in order to lower the wages of labour. 


- fir is ont. however, difficult t to 1 which. K 
the two parties muſt, upon all ordinary occaſions, 


have the advantage in the diſpute, and force the 
other into a compliance with their terms. The 
maſters, being fewer in number, cannot only com- 


bine more eaſily, but the law authoriſes their com- 
binations, or at leaſt does not prohibit them, while 


it prohibits thoſe of the workmen. We have no 


acts of parliament againſt combining to lower the 
price of work; but many againſt combining to 
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cout much Fong n landlord, a farmer, a maſter 
manufacturer, or merchant, though they did not 
employ a ſingle ee could generally live a 
year or two upon the ſtocks which they have already 
acquired. Many work men could not ſubſiſt a week, 
few could ſubſiſt a month, and ſcarce any a year 
without employment. In the long-run the work - 
| * be as neceſſary to his maſter as his maſter 
is to Fe” but _ gere is not Ss II: * 
WN e hear; it S en aid, of the bi. | 
nations of maſters ; though frequently of thoſe 
of workmen. But whoever imagines, upon this 
| bee that maſters rarely combine, is as igno- 
rant of the world as of the ſubject. Maſters are 
always and every where in a ſort of tacit, but con- 
ſtant and uniform combination, not to raiſe the 
wages of labour above their actual rate. To vio- 
late this combination is every where a moſt un- 
popular action, and a fort of reproach to a maſter 
among his neighbours and equals. We feldom, 
indeed, hear of this combination, becauſe it is the 
uſual, and one may ſay, the natural ſtate of things 
which no body ever hears of. Maſters too ſome- 
times enter into particular combinations to fink the 
wages of labour even below this rate. Theſe are al- 
ways conducted with the utmoſt filence and ſecrecy, 
till the moment of execution, and when the work- 
men yield, as they ſometimes do, without refiftarice, 
though ſeverely felt by them, they are never heard 
of by other people. Such combinations, however, 
are frequently reſiſted by a contrary defenſive com- 
dination of the workmen; who ſometimes too, 
without any provocation of this kind, combine 
1100 ö H br 
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of their own accord to raiſe the price of 
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. la- 
bour. Their fad pretences are, ſometimes, » the 
high price. of proviſions; ſometimes the great 
profit which their maſters make by their work. 


But whether their combinations be offenſive or de- 


fenſive they re- are al ways abundantly heard of. 


In order to bring the point to a ſpeedy deciſion, 
they have always recourſe to the loudeſt clamour, 


and ſometimes to the moſt ſliocking violence and - 
outrage. They are deſperate, and act with the 


. folly and extravagance of ' deſperate men, who muſt 


ſtarve or frighten their maſters into an immediate 
compliance with their demands. The maſters up- 
on theſe occaſions are juſt as clamorous upon the 


other ſide, and never ceaſe to call aloud for the 


aſſiſtance of the civil magiſtrate, and the rigorous 
execution of thoſe laws which have been enacted 


with ſo much ſeverity againſt the combinations of 


ſervants, labourers, and journeymen. The 'work- 
men, accordingly, very ſeldom derive any advan- 
tage from the violence of thoſe tumultuous com- 


binations, which, partly from the interpoſition of 


the civil magiſtrate, partly from the ſuperior ſteadi- 
neſs of the maſters, partly from the neceſſity which 


the greater part of the workmen are under of ſub- 


mitting for the ſake of prefent ſubſiſtence, generally 


end in-nothing, but the puniſnment or ruin of the 
ee fie n „ 


Bur thevgh, in | hos with hide; mech. 


| maſters muſt generally have the advantage, there 
is however a certain rate below which it ſeems im- 
| pews to rpg for any n time, the 
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wages muſt at leaſt be ſufficient to maintain him. 
They muſt even upon moſt occaſions be ſomewhat 
more; otherwiſe it would be impoſſible to bring up 
a family, and the race of ſuch workmen could not 
laſt beyond the firſt generation. Mr. Cantillon 
feems, upon this account, to ſuppoſe that the loweſt 
ſpecies of common labourers muſt every where earn 
at leaſt double their own maintenance, in order that 
one with another they may be enabled to bring up 
two children; the labour of the wife, on account 
of her neceſſary attendance on the children, being 
fuppoſed no more than ſufficient to provide for her- 
felf. But one-half of the children born, it is 
computed, die before the age of manhood. The 
pooreſt labourers, therefore, according to this ac- 
count, muſt, one with another, attempt to rear at 
leaſt four children, in order that two may have an 
equal chance of living to that age. But the neceſ- 
ſary maintenance of four children, it is ſuppoſed, 
may be nearly equal to that of one man. The 
labour of an able-bodied flave, the ſame author 
adds, is computed to be worth double his mainten- 
ance; and that of the meaneſt labourer, he thinks, 
cannot be worth leſs than that of an able-bodied 
| fave. Thus far at leaſt ſeems certain, that, in order 
to bring up a family, the labour of the huſband 
and wife together muſt, even in the loweſt ſpecies 
of common labour, be able to earn fomething more 
than what is preciſely neceffary for their own-main- 


tenance; but in what — whether in that 
above 


wy 
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| above mentioned, zan 1 ſhall not take 


a eee . , | . 


TE an are contain ciecuthflances; Rs which | 
ſometimes give the labourers an advantage, and 


enable them to raiſe their wages conſiderably above 


this rate; e the loweſt which ' is ronfiiens | 
wan 4 2mmon 252 1 


e any n ht A for thoſe We | 
live -by wages ; labourers, journeymen, ſervants of 
every kind, is. continually increaſing ;- when every 
year furniſhes employment for a greater number 
than had been employed the year before, the work- _ 
men have no occaſion to combine in order to raiſe 


competition among maſters, who bid againſt one 


another in order to get them, and thus voluntarilß 
break through een combination 1 r 
eee OE 


Tun 3 Pd thoſe ks 0 hy wages, it is 
evident, cannot increaſe but in proportion to the 
increaſe of the funds which are deftined for the 
payment of wages, Theſe funds are of two kinds; 
firſt, the revenue which is over and above what is 
neceſſary for the maintenance; and, ſecondly, the 
ſtock which is over and above what 1 is enen for 
the emplo ment * n ern 


; 


annie, head. 1 2 . or n dna 
has a greater revenue than what he judges ſufficient | 
to maintain his own family, he employs either the 
whole or a part of the ſurplus in maintaining one 


« 
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or more menial ſervants. Increaſe this ſurplus, 
and he will naturally increaſe the number of mad 
8 05 
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. HEN an Nee des i ek as a 


ar or ſhoemaker, has got more ſtock than 
what is ſufficient 'to purchaſe the materials of his 


own work, and to maintain himſelf till he can dif- 
poſe of it, he naturally employs one or more 
journeymen with the ſurplus, in order to make a 
profit by their work. Increaſe this ſurp 

he ww 21 geren — eee of his 1 


. | 3 22 
8 8 
. I 


1 4 Id r * 35 OY, 74. 
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Ps md few aneh. live dy”: wages, 
therefore, neceſſarily increaſes with the increaſe of 
the revenue and ſtock of every country, and can- 
not poſſibly "increaſe without it. The increaſe of 
revenue and ſtock is the increaſe of national 
wealth. The demand for thoſe who live by wages, 
therefore, naturally increaſes with the increaſe of 
national bewerte 1 cannot r ee min with- 


a | 
8 ne” A . * 
5 'Z z : 
1 A 1 * a * 
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* 
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— is not cakes ata rand of naticias watch, 
bat its continual increaſe,” which occaſions a riſe in 
the wages of labour. It is not, accordingly, in the 

rieheſt countries, but in the moſt thriving or in 
ae which are growing rich the faſteſt, that the 
wages of labour are higheſt. England is certain- 
ly, in the preſent times, a much richer country 
than any part of North-America- The wages of 
labour, however, are much higher in North-Ame- 


_ © rica than in any part of England. In the province 


. N ew. Tork, common labourers earn three ſhil- 
| ings 


— 
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lings and ſixpence currency, equal to two: chillings 
ſterling, a day; ſhip-carpenters, ten ſhillings and 
ſixpence currency, with a pint of rum worth ſix - 
pence ſterling, equal in all to ſix ſhillings and ſix- 
pence. ſterling; houſe carpenters. and bricklayers, 


eight ſhillings currency, equal to four ſhillings, and 
fixpence ſterling; journeymen tay lors, five ſhillings 
currency, equal to about two ſhillings and ten- pence 


ſterling. Theſe prices are all above the London 


price; and wages are ſaid to be as high in the | 
other colonies as in New-York. The prics of 


proviſions is every where in North-America much 
lower than in England. A dearth has never heen 
known there. In the worſt ſeaſons, they n 


always had a ſufficiency for themſelves, though leſs 


for exportation. If the money price of labour, 


therefore, be higher than, it is any where in the 


mother country, its real price, the real command of 
the neceſſaries and conveniencies of life which it 


conveys to the labourer, * be Wa in a Mill 


_ pro porn 


Bor though. North-America i is not * Sn rick 
as England, it is much more thriving, and ad- 
vaneing with much greater rapidity// to the further 
acquiſition of riches. The moſt deciſive mark of 
the proſperity of any country is the increaſe of 
the number of its inhabitants. In Great Britain and 
' moſt other European countries they are not ſuppoſed 


to double in leſs than five hundred years. In the 
Britiſh colonies in North America, it has been found, 


that they double in twenty or five and twenty years. 


Nor in the preſent times is this increaſe principally 


owing to the continual importation of new. inha+ 
ditants, but t to the great multiplication of the ſpecies. 
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2 Thoſe who live to old age, it is ſuid, frequent y 
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ſee there from fifty to a hundred, and ſometimes | 
many more, deſcendants from their own body, 


| Labour i is there ſo well rewarded that a numerous 


nily of children, inſtead of being a burthen, is 
a ſource of opulence and proſperity to the parents. 


The labour of each child, before it can leave their 


houſe, is computed to be worth a hundred pounds 


clear gain to them. A young widow with four or 


five young children, who, among the middling or 
inferior ranks of people in Europe, would have ſo 
little chance for a ſecond hufband, is there fre- 


quently courted as a ſort of fortune. The value 
of children is the greateſt of all encouragements 


to marriage, We cannot, therefore, wonder that 
the people in North-America ſhould generally 
marry" very young. " Notwithſtanding the great 

eaſe occaſioned by ſuch early marriages, there 


is a continual complaint of the ſcarcity of hands 


in North-America. The demand for labourers, 


the funds deſtined for maintaining them, increaſe, 


it N Wy Oy than” FIR can ones aye har to 
* the n of a au mould hoe ay. 


great, yet if it has been. long ſtationary, we muſt 
not expect to find the wages of labour very high 


in it. The funds deſtined for the payment of 


wages, the revenue and ſtock of its inhabitants, 
may” be--of the preateſt extent, but if they have 
continued for ſeveral centuries of the ſame, or very 
neatly of the ſame extent, the number of labourers 
employed every year could eafily ſupply, and even 
more than ſupply, the number wanted the follow- 


Ld 


ns 1 


2 
a 


ing year. There could ſeldom be any ſea 


hands, nor could the maſters be obliged to b bid 
againſt one another in order to get them. The 
hands, on tt * 


e contrary,” would, in this 1 
rally multiply deyond their -employn 
would be a conſtant ſcarcity of — er „ an 
the labourers would be obliged to bid againſt 


another in order to get it. If in ſuch a counts F 
the wages of labour had ever been more than ſuf- 
ficient” to maintain the labourer and to enable him 


to bring up a family, the competition of the labe 


ers and the intereſt of the maſters would ſoon re- 


duce them to this loweſt rate which is conſiſtent 


with common humanity. China has been long one 
of the richeſt, that is, one of the moſt fertile, beſt 


cultivated, moſt induſtrious and moſt popu ulous 
countries in the world. It ſeems, however, to have 


been long ſtationary. Marco Polo, who viſited it 
more than five hundred years ago, deſcribes its 
cultivation, induſtry and populouſneſs almoſt in the 
ſame terms in which 8 oy are deſcribed by travellers 
- It had perhaps even long 


in the preſent ti times 
before his time eee that full complement of 


riches which the nature of its laws and inſtitutions 


permits it to acquire. The accounts of all travel- 


lers, inconſiſtent in many other reſpects, agree in 


the low wages of labour, and in the difficulty which 


a labourer finds in bringing up a family in China. 


If by digging the ground a Whole day he can get 
what will purchaſe a ſmall quantity of rice in the 
evening, he is contented. The condition of arti- 


ficers is, if poſſible, ſtill worſe... Inſtead of waiting | 


e in their workhoules, for. the calls of their 
„ th y are v continua run: 
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ning about the ſtreets with the tools of their 8 
reſpective trades, offering their ſervice, and as it 
were begging employment. The poverty of the 
Jower ranks of people in China far ſurpaſſes that 
of the moſt beggarly nations in Europe. In the 
neighbourhood of Canton many hundred, it is 
commonly ſaid, many thouſand families have no 
habitation on the land, but live conſtantly in little 
fiſhing boats upon the rivers and canals. The ſub- 
ſiſtence which they find there is ſo ſcanty that they 
are eager to fiſn up the naſtieſt garbage thrown 
overboard from any European ſhip. Any carrion, 
the carcaſe of a dead dog or cat, for example, 
though half putrid and ſtinking, is as welcome to 
them as the moſt wholeſome food to the people of 
other countries. Marriage is encouraged in China, 
not by the profitableneſs of children, but by the 
liberty of deſtroying them. In all great towns 
ſeveral are every night expoſed- in the ſtreet. or 
drowned like puppies in the water. The perform- 
ance of this horrid office is even ſaid to be the 
avowed bufineſs: by which ſome. OP" earn their 
tence. 5 £4 


: FER he; alk. it may 1 and 
ſtill, does not ſeem to go backwards. Its towns 
are nowhere deſerted by their inhabitants. The 
lands which had once been cultivated are nowhere 
neglected. The ſame or very nearly the ſame 
annual labour muſt therefore continue to be per- 
formed, and the funds deſtined for maintaining it 
muſt not, conſequently, be ſenſibly; diminiſhed. 


The loweſt claſs of - labourers, therefore, not- 


| en their * 3 muſt ſome 
my 


way or another make ſhift to continue their race 5 


far as to e _ their uſual ammo i 


; 1 
* 3 ö 


0 it Souls: be Webern F in a country where 
the funds deſtined for the maintenance of labour 


were ſenſibly decaying. Every year the demand for 
ſervants and labourers would, in all the different 


claſſes of employments, be leſs than it had been the 
year before. Many who had been bred in the ſu- 
perior claſſes, not being able to find employment in 
their own buſineſſes, would be glad to ſeek it in the 


loweſt. The loweſt claſs being not only over- 
ſtocked with its own workmen, but with the over- 


flowings of all the other claſſes, the competition for 


employment would be ſo great in it, as to reduce the 
wages of labour to the moſt miſerable and ſean 


ſubſiſtence of the labourer. Many would not be 
able to find employment even upon theſe hard terms, 
but would either ſtarve, or be driven to ſeek a ſub- 
ſiſtence either by begging, or by the perpetration 


| perhaps of the greateſt enormities. Want, famine, 


and mortality would immediately prevail in that 


_ claſs; and from thence extend themſelves to all the 


ſuperior claſſes, till the number of inhabitants in the 


country was reduced to what could eaſily be main- 
tained by the revenue and ſtock which remained in 
it, and which had eſcaped either the tyranny or ca- 
lamity 1 which had deſtroyed the reſt. This perhaps 
is nearly the preſent ſtate of Bengal, and of ſome 


other of the Engliſh ſettlements in the Eaſt-Indies. 
In a fertile country which had before been much 


depopulated, where ſubſiſtence, conſequently, ſhould 
not be very difficult, and where, notwithſtanding, 


chree or four hundred thouſand people die of hun- 
get 
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ger. in one year, we may be aſſured that the fi 


| the diffrent fate of thoſe countries. 


are always higheſt, But on account of tha extraor- 
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deſtined for the maintenance of the labouring poor 


are faſt decaying. The difference between the 


genius of the Britiſh conſtitution which pr 


governs North-America, and that of the — 
company, which — domineers in the Eaſt 


illuſtrated t than by. 


e 2 92 
13 e liberal Pans of lab JU! 2 t 


the neceſſary effect, ſo it is the natural — 


increaſing national wealth. The ſcanty maintenance 
of the labouring poor, on the other hand, is the 


natural ſymptom that things neee made a 


their 01 On "ur ee are £ 
N eee n . 


In Great-Britain the wages Lat bout Wn in — 4 
boom as times, to be evidently. more than what is 
preciſely neceſſary to enable the labourer to bring 


up a family. In order to ſatisfy ourſelves upon 
this point it will not be neceſſary to enter into any 


tedious or doubtful calculation of what may be the 
loweſt ſum upon which it is poſſible to do this. 
There are many plain ſymptoms that the wages of 
labour are nowhere in this country 3 by 
this bowel rate. —— conſiſ with © nnn 


Le 


= {i ee every part of Great - Britain there 


is a diſtinction, even in the loweſt 1 of Am, 


between ſummer and winter wagen. 


nary © gn —— of a family 


is 
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is moſt? das) in winter. Wages, 
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being higheſt when this expence is loweſt, it — 
evident that they are not rv by what is ne- 
ceſſary for this expence; but by the quantity and 
ſuppoſed value of the wk, A labourer, it may 


be faid indeed,” ought to ſave part of his ſummer 


wages in order to defray his winter expence; and 
that through the whole year they do not exceed what 
is neceſſury to maintain his family through the whole 
year. N ſlave, however, or one abſolutely depend- 
ent on us for mn ſubſiſtence, would not be 


deut the wages of ner the not * Ireat- 
Britain fluctuate with the price of provifions. Theſe 
vary everywhere from year to year, frequently from 
month to month. But in many places the money 
price of labour remains uniformly the ſame ſome - 
for hal ogether. If in theſe places, 
therefore, the labouring poor can maintain their fa- 
milies in dear years, they muſt be at their eaſe in 
times of moderate plenty, and in affluence in thoſe 
of extraordinary cheapneſs. The high price of pro- 
viſions during theſe ten years paſt has not in many 
parts of the kingdom been accompanied with any 
ſenſible riſe in the money price of labour. It has, 
indeed, in ſome; owing probably more to the in- 
creaſe of the demand nennen "_ | 
et. a u e rrp Ban ane £30: 
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eee as the price * + proviions varies more 
roms) year to year than the wages of labour, ſo, on 
ws other hand, _ wages of labour vary more from 
: Place 
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prices of bread and butcher's meat are generally th 


ſame or very nearly the ſame through the g cate 
part of the united kingdom. Theſe and moſt other 
things: which are fold by retail, the way in which 


the labouring poor buy all things, are generally fully 


as cheap or cheaper in great towns than in the re- 
moter parts of the unten for rea 


have occaſion to explain hereafter. But — wages 


of labour in a great town and. its neighbourhood 
are frequently a fourth or a fifth part, twenty or five 
and twenty per cent. higher — gat a few miles 
diſtance. Eighteen pence a day may be reckoned 
the common price of labour in London and its 
neighbourhood. At a few miles diſtance it falls to 


fourteen and fifteen. pence. I en-pence may be 


reckoned its price in Edinburgh and its neighbour- 
hood. At a few miles diſtance it falls to eight- 


pence, the uſual price of common labour through 


the greater part of the low country of Scotland, 


where it varies a good deal leſs than in England. 
Such a difference of prices, which it ſeems is not al- 


ways ſufficient to tranſport a man from one pariſh 
to another, would neceſſarily occaſion ſo great a 


tranſportation of the moſt bulky commodities, not 


only from one pariſh to another, but from one end 


of the kingdom, almoſt from one end of the world 


d to the other, as would ſoon reduce them more nearly 


to a level. After all that has been ſaid of the levity 
and inconſtancy of human nature, it appears evi- 


diently from experience that a man is of all ſorts of 


luggage the moſt difficult to be tranſported, -- If the 


labouring poor, therefore, can maintain their fa- 
milies in thoſe p- 


ts of 0 kingdom where the price 
| of 
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weſt, they muſt be reren where 


SO to N 


owe [Un th variations in ithe view of alen | 
not only do not correſpond either in place or time 
with thoſe in the price of onto but * are 
1 n apps...” 
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> Gwiailz the food of hows common a is tor 
in Scotland than in England, whence Scotland re- 
ceives almoſt every year very large ſupplies. But 
Engliſn corn muſt be ſold dearer in Scotland, the 
country to which it is brought, than in England, 
the country from which it comes; and in Proportion 
to its quality it cannot be ſold dearer in Scotland 
than the Scotch corn that comes to the ſame mar- 
ket in competition with it. The quality of grain 
depends chiefly upon the quantity of flour or meal 
which it yields at the mill, and in this reſpect Eng- 
liſh grain is ſo much ſuperior to the Scotch that, 
though often dearer in appearance, or in proportion 
to the meaſure of its bulk, it is generally cheaper 
in reality or in proportion to its quality, or even to 
the meaſure of its weight. The price of labour, on 
the contrary, is dearer in England than in Scotland. 
If the labouring poor, therefore, can maintain their 
families in the one part of the united kingdom, 
they muſt be in affluence in the other. Oatmeal in- 
deed ſuppplies the common people in Scotland with 
the greateſt and the beſt part of their food, which 
is in general much inferior to that of their neigh- 
bours of the ſame rank in England. This difference, 
however, in the mode of their ſubſiſtence is not the 
cauſe, but the effect of the difference in their wages; 
—— | though 


* Pole 2 — mi eee, on, 1 * 
quently heard it repreſented as the cauſe. It is Hot 
becauſe one-man keeps a coach while his neighbour 


Walks a-foot, l eee 


but becauſe the one is rich he keeps coach, and 
A IM 


e 
\ Þ 8 the courſe of the laſt century, kin one 
year with another, grain was dearer in both parts of 
the united kingdom than during that of the preſent, 
This is a matter of fact which cannot now admi 

of any reaſonable doubt; and the proof of it is, if 
poſlible, ſtill more deciſive with regard to Scotland 
than with _ to England. It is in Scotland 


ſupported by the evidence of the publick fiars, an- 


nual valuations made upon oath, according to the 


actual ſtate of the markets, of all the different ſorts | 


of grain in every different county of Scotland. If 
ſuch direct proof could require any collateral evi- 
dence to confirm it, -I would obſerve that this has 


| likewiſe Een. the caſe in France, and probably 


| in moſt parts of Europe. With regard to 
France uf is the cleareſt, proof. But though it is 
certain chat in both parts of the united kingdom 
ſomewhat dearer in the laſt century than 
* proſent, it is equally certain that labour was 
<= cheaper. If the labouring poor, therefore, 
could bring up their families then, they mutt be 


the moſt uſual day-wages of common labour through | 
the greater part of Scotland were'fixpence in ſum-_ 


mer and five-pence. in winter. Three ſnillings a 


„e _ 65 eee ww continues. to 
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| Iſlands. Through the greater part of the low | 
country the moſt uſual wages of common labour are 


now ejght-pence a day; ten-pence, ſometimes a 


ſhilling about Edinburgh, in the counties which 


border upon England, probably on account of that 
neighbourhood, and in a few other places where 
there has lately been a confiderable riſe in the de- 

mand for labour, about Glaſgow, Carron, Ayr-ſhire, 
&c. In England the improvements of agriculture, 
manufactures and commerce began much earlier than” 
in Scotland. The demand for labour, and conſe- 
quently its price, muſt neceſſarily have increaſed 
with thoſe improvements. In the laſt century, 
accordingly, as well as in the preſent, the wages of 
labour were higher in England than in Scotland. 
They have riſen too conſiderably ſince that time, 
though on account of the greater variety of wages 
paid there in different places, it is more difficult to 
aſcertain how much. In 1614, the pay of a foot 
ſoldier was the ſame as in the preſent times, cight- 
pence a day. When it was firſt eſtabliſhed it would 
naturally be regulated by the uſual wages of com- 
mon labourers, the rank of people from which foot 
ſoldiers are commonly, drawn.” Lord Chief Juſtice 
Hales, who wrote in the time of Charles Il. com- 
putes the neceſſary expence of a labourer's family, 
confiſting of fix perſons, the father and mother, two 
children able to do ſomething, and two not able, at 
ten ſhillings a week, or twenty ſix pounds a year. 
If they cannot earn this by their labour, they muſt 


| make it up, he ſuppoſes, either by begging or ſteal- 


ng. He appears to have enquired very carefully - 
into this ſubject. In 1688, Mr. Gregory King, 
whoſe ſkill in political arithmetick is ſo much ex- 

Vol. J. Ga 1 tolled 
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tolled by Doctor Davenant, computed the ordinary 
income of labourers: and out- ſervants to be fifteen 
pounds a year to a family, which he ſuppoſed to 
conſiſt, one with another, of three and an half per- 
; ſons. His calculation, therefore, though different 
in appezrance, correſponds very nearly at bottom 
with that of judge Hales. Both ſuppoſe the weekly 
expence of ſuch families to be about twenty- pence 
a head. Both the pecuniary income and expence of 
| ſuch families have increaſed conſiderably fince that 
time through the greater part of the kingdom; in 


| ſome places more, and in ſome leſs ; though perhaps 


ſcarce any where ſo much as from exaggerated ac- 
counts of the preſent wages of labour have lately 
repreſented them to the publick. The price of la- 
bour, it muſt be obſerved, cannot be aſcertained 
very accurately any where, different prices being of- 
ten paid at the ſame place and for the ſame ſort of 
labour, not only according to the different abilities 
of the workmen,” but according to the eaſineſs or 
hardneſs of the maſters. Where wages are not re- 
gulated by law, all that we can pretend to determine 
is what are the moſt uſual; and experience ſeems to 
ſnew that law can never regulate them properly, 
though it has often pretended to do fo. 5455 


. og = recompence of 1 the real quantity 
of the neceſſaries and conveniencies of life which it 
can procure to the labourer, has, during the courſe 
of the preſent century, inereaſed perhaps in a ſtill 
| greater proportion than its money price. Not only 
grain has become ſomewhat cheaper, but many other 
things from which the induſtrious poor derive an 
agreeable and wholeſome variety of food, have be- 
| ; come 
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come a great deal cheaper. Potatoes, for example, 


do not at preſent, through the greater part of the 


kingdom, coſt half the price which they uſed to do 


thirty or forty years ago. The ſame thing may be 
ſaid of turnips, carrots, cabbages; things which 


were formerly y never raiſed but by the ſpade, but 
which are now commonly raiſed by the plough. All 


fort of garden ſtuff too has become cheaper. The 
greater part of the apples and even of the onions 


conſumed in Great - Britain were in the laſt century 


imported from Flanders. The great improvements 
in the coarſer manufactures of both linen and woollen 
cloth furniſh the labourers with cheaper and better 
cloathing; and thoſe in the manufactures of the 
coarſer metals, with cheaper and better inſtruments 
of trade, as well as with many agreeable and con- 
venient pieces of houſehold furniture. Soap, ſalt, 
candles, leather and fermented liquors have, indeed, 


ä become a good deal dearer; chiefly from the taxes 


which his been laid upon them. The quantity of 


theſe however which the labouring poor are under 
any neceſſity of conſuming, is ſo very ſmall that the 


increaſe in their price does not compenſate the di- 
minution in that of ſo many other things. The 


common complaint that luxury extends itſelf even 


to the loweſt ranks of the people, and that the la- 


bouring poor will not now be contented with the 


ſame food, cloathing and lodging which ſatisfied 
them in former times, may convince us that it is not 
the money price of labour e but its real recom- 
Pann which has E N EO) e e 
16 this nn in the eule of the 
lone n. ranks of the people to be regarded as an ad- 

| 12 . 8 
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vantage or as an inconveniency to the ſociety ? The 


anſwer ſeems at firſt fight abundantly plain. Ser- 
vants, labourers and workmen of different kinds, 


make up the far greater part of every great political 
ſociety. But what improves the circumſtances of 


£ the router part can never be regarded as an incon- 


veniency to the whole. No ſociety can ſurely be 


flouriſhing and happy, of which the far greater part 


of the members are poor and miſerable. It is but 
equity, beſides, that they who feed, cloath and lodge 


the whole body of the people, ſhould have ſuch a a 
| ſhare of the produce of their own labour as to be 


| themſelves tolerably well fed, chang and lodges. 


| Povanry, Sooahk it no doubt diſcourages, 1 


not always prevent marriage. It ſeems even to be 
favourable to generation. A half ſtarved Highland 


woman frequently bears more than twenty children, 
while a pampered fine lady is often incapable of 


bearing any, and is generally exhauſted by two or 
three. Barrenneſs, ſo frequent among women of 
faſhton, is very rare among thoſe of inferior Ration. 
Luxury in the fair ſex, while it enflames perhaps the 


. paſſion for enjoyment, ſeems always to weaken and 
r to wages e ma powers of . N 


neration. 


"Hor poverty, ha} it does not won the ge- 
| neration, is extreamly unfavourable to the rearing. of 
children. The tender plant is produced, but in ſo 


cold a foil and fo ſevere a climate, ſoon withers and 
dies. It is not uncommon, I have been frequently 
told, in the Highlands of Scotland for a mother who 
has borne twenty —— not to have two alive. 
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to provide better for their children, and conſequently. 
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that ſo far from recruiting their regiment, they have 


never been able to ſupply it with drums and fifes 


from all the ſoldiers children that were born in it. A 
greater number of fine children, however, is ſeldom 
ſeen any where than about a barrack of ſoldiers. 
Very few of them, it ſeems; arrive at the age of 
thirteen or fourteen. In ſome places one-half the 


children born die before they are four years of age; 


in many places before they are ſeyen; and in almoſt 
all places before they are nine or ten. This great 
mortality, however, will every where be found chiefſy 


among the children of the common people, who 


cannot afford to tend them with the ſame care as 
thoſe of better ſtation. Though their marriages are 
generally more fruitful than thoſe of people of fa- 
ſhion, a ſmaller proportion of their children arrive at 
maturity. In foundling hoſpitals, and among the 
children brought up by pariſh charities the morta- 
lity is ſtill rene chan 1 thoſe W _ IE. 


people. 
90 RE N 


2 ſpecies of e . beg b in 
proportion to the means of their ſubſiſtence, and no 
ſpecies can ever multiply beyond it. But in civi- 
lized ſociety. it is only among the inferior ranks of 
people that the ſcantineſs of ſubſiſtence can ſet limits 
to the further multiplication of the human ſpecies; 
and it can do ſo in no other way than by deſtroying 
a great part of the children which" their fruitful 5 
8 r e 


Tur Uheval reward 10 . by enabling them 
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to bring up a greater number, naturally tends to 
wht and extend thoſe limits. It deſerves to be re- 
marked too, that it neceſſarily does this as nearly 


as poſſible in the proportion which the demand for 


labour requires. If this demand is continually in- 
creaſing, the reward of labour muſt neceſſarily en- 
courage in ſuch a manner the marriage and multi- 
plication of labourers, as may enable them to ſupply 
that continually increaſing: demand by a continually 
increaſing population. If it ſhould at any time be 
leſs than what was requiſite for this purpoſe, the de- 
ficiency of hands would ſoon raiſe it; and if it ſhould 
at any time be more, their exceflive multiplication 


would ſoon lower it to this neceſſary rate. The 
market would be ſo much under - ſtocked with la- 


bour in the one caſe, and ſo much over: ſtocked in 
the other, as would ſoon; force back its price to that 
proper rate which the circumſtances of the ſociety 
required. It is in this manner that the demand for 
men, like that for any other commodity, neceſſarily 
regulates the production of men; quickens it when 
it goes on too ſlowly, and ſtops it when it advances 
too faſt. It is this demand which regulates and de- 
termines the ſtate of propagation in all the different 
countries of the world, in North-America, in Eu- 
rope, and in China; which renders it rapidly pro- 


greſſive in the firſt, ow and wenns in we land, 


N e en ee in 58 laſt. 
To tear 8 wear of a haves: it — heek 1 


is at the expence of his maſter; but that of a * | 


ſervant is at his own expence. The tear and wear 
of the latter, however, is, in reality, as much at the 


epenef of his maſter as that of the former. The 


wages 
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wages paid to journeymen and ſervants of every 
kind muſt be ſuch as may enable them, one with 


vants, according as the increaſing, diminiſhing, or 
HO demand of the ſociety; may happen to __ 
But though the tear and wear bf a free ſer- 
vant it be equally at the expence of his maſter; it ge- 
nerally coſts him much leſs than that of a ſlave. 
The fund deſtined for replacing or repairing, if I 
may ſay ſo, the tear and wear of the ſlave, is com- 
monly managed by a negligent maſter or careleſs 
overſeer. That deſtined for performing the ſame 
office with regard to the free man, is managed by 
the free man himſelf. The diſorders which generally 
prevail in the œcoOmy of the rich, naturally intro- 
duce themſelves into the management of the former: 
The ſtrict frugality and parſimonious attention of - 
the poor as naturally eſtabliſh themſelves in that of 
the latter. Under ſuch different management, the 
ſame purpoſe muſt require very different degrees of 


expence to execute it. It appears, accordingly, from 
the experience of all ages and nations, I believe, 


that the work done by freemen comes cheaper in 
the end than that performed by ſlaves. It is found 
to do ſo even at Boſton, New-York, and Philadel- 
* where the woes 2 7 common labour a are fo very” 
__ | | ; 


Tn liberal ed of lab6ue, therefore, as it is 
the effect of increaſing wealth, ſo it is the cauſe of 
increafing population. To complain of it is to la- 


ment over the neceſſary <fect- and cauſe of the 
| 25 Feen eee ps 
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another, to continue the race of journeymen and ſer- 
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ves to be remarked, perhaps, that it is 
in the progreſſive tate, while the ſociety is advancing : 
to the further acquiſition, rather than when it has 
_ acquired its full complement of riches, that the con- 
dition of the labouring poor, of the great body of 
the people, ſeems to be the happieſt and the moſt 
comfortable. It is hard in the ftationary, and 
miſerable in the declining ſtate. The progreſſive 
ſtate is in reality the chearful and the hearty ſtate to 
all the different orders of the ſociety, The * 
| ge e is ** the declining, melancholy, | 55 


8 liberal ww of labour, as it encourages 
| the propagation, ſo it increaſes the induſtry of the 

common people. The wages of labour are the en- 
couragement of induſtry, which, like every other 
human quality, improves in proportion to the en- 
couragement it receives, A plentiful ſubſiſtence 
increaſes the bodily ſtrength of the labourer, and 
the comfortable — of bettering his condition, and 
of ending his days perhaps in caſe and plenty, ani- 
mates him to exert that ſtrength to the utmoſt, 
Where wages are high, accordingly, we ſhall always 
find the workmen more active, diligent, and expedi - 
tious, than where they are low; in England, for 


4 example, than. in Scotland; in the neighbourhood 


of great towns, than in remote country places. | 
Some workmen, indeed, when they can earn in four 
days what will maintain them through the week, 


_ will be idle the other three. This, however, is by 


no means the caſe with the greater part, Work- 
men, on the contrary, when they are liberally paid 
6 the piece, are very apt to over-work themſelves, 
| to ruin their Lad and conflitution i in a few 
| ears, 


* 


5 A carpenter in Lai and in 4 ther 
deen is not ſuppoſed to laſt in his utmoſt vigour 
above eight years. Something of — ſame kind 
happens in many other trades, in which the work 
men are ab n Wan as ops er are of 
ever . wages are higher ho A Almoſt every 
claſs of artificers is ſubject to ſome. peculiar inſirmity 


occaſioned . by exceſſive application to their pecu- 


lar ſpecies of work. Ramuzzini, an eminent Italian 
phyſician, has written a particular book concerning 
ſuch diſeaſes, We do not reckon our ſoldiers the 
moſt induſtrious ſet: of people among us. Let when 
ſoldiers have been employed in ſome particular ſorts 
of work, and liberally paid by the piece, their of- 
ficers have frequently been obliged to ſtipulate with 
the undertaker, that they ſhould not be allowed to 
earn above a certain ſum every day, according to the 
rate at which they were paid. Till this ſtipulation. 
was made, mutual emulation and the deſire of greater 
gain frequently prompted them to over: work them 
ſelves, and to hurt their health by exceflive labour. 
Exceſſive application during four days of the week, 
is frequently the real cauſe of the idleneſs of the other 
three, ſo much and ſo loudly complained of. Great 
labour, either of mind or body, continued for ſeveral 
days together, is in moſt men naturally followed by 
a great deſire of relaxation, which, if not reſtrained 
by force or by ſome ſtrong neceſſity, is almoſt irre- 
ſiſtible. It is the call of nature, which requires 
to be relieved by ſome indulgence, ſome- 
times of eaſe only, but ſometimes too of diſſi- 
pation and diverſion. If it is not complied with, 
the In are often ann and * 155 
atal, 
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fatal, and ſuch as 0 always; ner or later, 
bring on the peculiar infirmity of the trade. If 
maſters would always liſten to the dictates of reaſon 
and humanity, they have frequently occaſion rather 
to moderate, than to animate the application of many 
of their workmen. It will be found, I believe, in every 
ſort of trade, that the man who work ſo moderately, 
as to be able to work conſtantly, not only preſerves 
his health the longeſt, but, in the courſe of the 
year, executes _ EY an * N 
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Ix ed yourg? " is- bench, e are 
generally more idle, and in dear ones more induſtri- 
ous than ordinary. A plentiful ſubſiſtence, there- 
fore, it has been concluded, relaxes, and a ſcanty 
one quickens their induſtry. That a little more 
plenty than ordinary may render ſome workmen 
idle, cannot well be doubted; but that it ſhould 
have this effect upon the greater part, or that men 
in general ſhould. work better when they are ill 
fed than when they are well fed, when they are 

iſheartened than When they are in good ſpirits, 
when they are frequently ſick than when they are 
generally in good health, ſeems not very probable. 
Years of dearth, it is to be obſerved, are generally 
among the common people years of fickneſs and 
mortality, which cannot fail to ert che 2 
nn their e * 10 


. Feats: of a Srvancy dd ex 1 0 
we maſters, and truſt their ſubſiſtence to what 
they "can make by their own induſtry. But the 
ſame cheapneſs of proviſions, by increaſing the 


fund which i is deſtined for the maintenance of ſer- 
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employ” a | greater number. — . boch 
occaſions expect more profit from their corn by 
maintaining a few more labouring ſervants; than 
by ſellipg it at a low price in the market. The 
demand for ſervants increaſes,” while the number of 
thoſe who offer to ſupply that demand diminiſnes. 


The price of l 1 feggene riſes” in 
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of ſubſiſtence make all ſuch people eager to return 
to ſervice. But the high price of proviſions, by 
diminiſhing the funds deſtined for the maintenance 


of ſervants, diſpoſes maſters rather to diminiſh than 


to increaſe the number of thoſe they have. In 


Nas years too, poor independant workmen” fre- 


quently conſume the little ſtocks with which they 
had uſed to ſupply themſelves with the materials of 


their work, and* are obliged to become journey- 
men for ſubſiſtence. More people want employ- 
ment than can eaſily get it; many are willing to 


wo it Len lower \ terms than nn and the 
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banks: bargains with their ſervants in dear than in 


cheap years, and find them more humble and de- 


pendant in the former than in the latter. They | 
naturally, therefore, commend the former as more 


favourable to induſtry. - Landlords and farmers, 


befides, two of the largeſt claſſes of maſters, have 


mother reaſon for being pleaſed with dear years. 
The 
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The rents of the one and the profits of the othe 
depend very much upon the price of proviſions. 
Nothing can be more abſurd, however, than to 
imagine that men in general ſhould work leſs when 
they work for thealelves, than when they work 
for other people. A poor independant workman 
will generally be more den than even a 
Journeyman who works by the piece. The one 
enjoys the whole produce of his own induſtry; 
the other ſhares it with his maſter. The one, in 
his ſeparate, independant ſtate, is leſs liable to the 
temptations of bad company, which in large manu- 
factories ſo frequently ruin the morals of the other. 
The ſuperiority of the independant workman over 
thoſe ſervants. who are hired by the month or by 
the year, and whoſe wages and maintenance are the 
1 whether they do much or do little, is likely 
to be ſtill greater. Cheap years tend to increaſe 
the proportion of independant workmen to journey- 
men and ſervants of all Kinds, . Fon to 
"PM | 


* Fx RENCH _ of great 3 hal in- 
genuity, Mr. Meſſance, receiver of the tailles in 
the election of St. Etienne, endeavours to ſhew 
that the poor do more work in cheap than in dear 
years, by comparing the quantity and value of the 
goods made upon thoſe different occaſions in three 
different manufactures; one of coarſe woollens 
carried on at Elbeuf; one of linen, and another 

of filk, both which extend through the whole gene- 
rality of Rouen. It appears from his account, 
which is copied from the regiſters of the publick 
10 5 that the quantity and value of the goods 
made | 
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malt in all thoſe three manufactures has generally 
been greater in cheap than in dear years; and 


that it has always been greateſt in the p 
and leaſt in the deareſt years. All the three — 
to be ſtationary manufactures, or which, though 


their produce may vary ſomewhat from yeat to 


year, are upon the EE MEN Seins ne 


ee i 


Tur nn. of RT in e ** a 
of coarſe woollens in the weſt riding of Yorkſhire, 
are growing manufactures, of which the produce is 
generally, though with ſome variations, increaſing 
both in quantity and value. Upon examining, how- 
ever, the accounts which have been publiſhed: of 
their annual produce, I have-not-been able to ob- 
ſerve that its variations have had any ſenſible con- 
nection with the dearneſs or cheapneſs of the ſea- 


ſons. In 1740, a year of great ſcarcity, both manu- 


factures, indeed, appear to have declined very con- 
fiderably. But in 1756, another year of great 
ſcarcity, the Scotch manufacture made more than 
ordinary advances. The Yorkſhire manufacture, 
indeed, declined, and its produce did not riſe to 
what it had been in 1755 till 1766, after the repeal. 


of the American ſtamp act. In that and the 
following year it greatly exceeded what it had ever 


been 1 8 and it has e to do lo. ever. 
— 1 
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diſtant fale muſt neceſſarily depend, not ſo much 
upon the dearneſs or cheapneſs of the ſeaſons i in 
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the countries where they are carried on, as upon 
the circumſtances which affect the demand in the 
countries where they are conſumed; upon peace or 
war, upon the proſperity or declenſion of other 
rival manufactures, and upon the good or bad 
humour of their principal cuſtomers, A great 
part of the extraordinary work, beſides, which is 
probably done in cheap years, never enters the 
1 publick regiſters of manufactures. The men- 
ſervants who leave their maſters: become independ- 
ant labourers, The women return to their parents, 
and commonly ſpin in order to make cloaths for 
themſelves and their families. Even the independ- 
emen do not always work for publick ſale, 
but are employed by ſome of their neighbours in 
manufactures for family uſe. The produce of 
their labour, therefore, frequently makes no figure 
in thoſe publick regiſters of which the records are 
ſometimes publiſhed with ſo much parade, and from 
which our merchants and manufacturers would 
often vainly pretend to announce . eee or 
nen of the ks u e | | 


en tir variations in ah; . of bak; 
not only do not always correſpond with thoſe in 
the price of proviſions, but are frequently quite 
oppoſite, we muſt not, upon this account, imagine 
that the price of proviſions has no influence upon 
that of labour. The money price of labour is 
neceſſarily regulated by two circumſtances; the 
demand for labour, and the price of the neceſſaries 
and conveniencies of life. The demand for labour, 


* as it happens to be increaſing, ſtationary, 


or 
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or declining- or to require an increaſing, — 


or declining population, determines the quantity of 


the neceſſaries and conveniencies of life which 
muſt be given to the labourer; and the money 
price of lahour is determined by what is requiſite 
for purchaſing. this quantity. Though the money 


price of labour, therefore, 1 is ſometimes high where 
the price of proviſions is low, it would be: ftill 


higher, the demand een a e 4 * 
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years of ſudden and extraordinary. plenty, and 


diminiſhes in thoſe of ſudden and extraordinary | 
ſcarcity, that the money price ee Wee 
riſes i in deere n eine a n 
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there are funds in the hands of many of the 


employers of induſtry, ſufficient to maintain and 


employ a greater number of induſtrious people 
than had been employed the year before; and this 

extraordinary number cannot always be had. Thoſe 
maſters, therefore, who want more workmen bid 


againſt one another, in order to get them, which 


ſometimes raiſes both the l ang. the AG 


a laber. 2 2bnot oft e 
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5 den and extraordinary ſcarcity. The funds deſ- 


tined for employing. induſtry are leſs than they 
had been the year before. A conſiderable number 


of Ls are thrown out of, employment. who bid 


N 


* 
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againſt 


ſid, 
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 againſtone another in order toget it, which ſometimes 
lowers both the real and the money price of labour. 
In 1740, a year of extraordinary ſcarcity, many 
people were willing to work for bare ſubſiſtence. 
In the ſucceeding years of plenty, it was more 

Giza: to get labourers and Gans. OOO, 


"Tax e af: a ther year, * Siminihing t the 
demand for labour, tends to lower its price, as the 
high price of proviſions tends to raiſe it. The 
plenty of a cheap year, on the contrary, by in- 
creaſing the demand, tends to raiſe the price of 


labour, as the cheapneſs of proviſions tends to | 


lower it. In the ordinary variations of the price 
of proviſions, thoſe two oppoſite cauſes ſeem to 
counter- balance one another; whieh is probably in 
part the reaſon why the wages of labour are every 
where ſo much more ne and nene n * 
1 of Ow” 


tian . in the wages of: — . 
ined the price of many commodities, by in- 
creafing that part of it which reſolves itſelf into 
| wages, and fo far tends to diminiſh their conſump- 
tion both at home and abroad. The ſame cauſe, 
_ which raiſes the wages of labour, the 

creaſe of ſtock, tends to increaſe its productive 
= and to make a ſmaller quantity of labour 


| produce 'a greater quantity of work. The owner 
of the ſtock which employs a great number of la- 


bourers, neceffarily endeavours, for his own advan- 
. tage, to make ſuch a proper divifion and diftribu- 
5 aer * that * may be enabled to 
produce 


* 


92 1 3 
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produce the greateſt quantity of work poſſible. 
For the ſame reaſon, he endeavours to ſupply 


them with the beſt machinery which either he or 
they can think of. What takes place among the 


labourers in a particular workhouſe, takes place, 
for the ſame reaſon, among thoſe of a great ſociety: 
The greater their number, the more they naturally 
divide themſelves into different elaſſes and ſub- 
diviſions of employment. More heads are oc- 
cupied in inventing the moſt prope r machinery for 
executing the work of each, and it is, therefore, 
more likely to be invented. There are many com- 


modities, t 


leſs labour than before, that the increaſe of its 
price does not eee the diminution of its 
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which, in conſequence of theſe | 
improvements, come to be produced by ſo much 
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5 the wages. of labour, the increaſi 
fate of the wealth, of the ſociety; but 918 Gale 
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on the ſame cauſes with the riſe and fall in 
or declining 


« PEE: 5 PLE 972 7 1 7755 l 


2 e ſogk, yhich roles wages, tends 


"to. over profit. When the flocks of many rich 
mere! hants are turned into the ſame trade, their 


| mutual competition naturally tends to. lower its 


profit; and when there is a like increa e of Rock 


* in all the different trades carried on in the ſame 
ſociety, the ſame com petition muſt e the 
S effect 1 in them all. | 


| Ao 1s not Y it Pa 3 ata . to 
0 ee what are the average wages of labour 
even in a particular place, and at a particular time. 


We can, even in this caſe, ſeldom determine more 


than what are the moſt uſual. wages. But even 
this can ſeldom be done with regard to the profits 
of ftock. Profit is ſo very fluctuating, that the 
perſon who carries on a particular trade cannot 
always tell you himſelf what is the average of his 
annual profit. It is affected, not only by every 
variation of price in the commodities which he 
deals in, but by the good or bad fortune both of 
his rivals and of his cuſtomers, and by a thouſand 
other 


uu 


* . 4 


F r 1 i * 


1605 1 £4 TOE CET Do's | . 2 
Wi: Frm nts to which gods when.s arried e 
by ſea or by land, or even. wh en ſtor red. in a. ware⸗ 


houſe, are, liable. It varigs,. therefore, nat only 


r, 


from year to year, | but flom day to day, and almoſt 
from hour to, hour. To aſcertain what is the 


| - average profit of all the _ trades. carried on 
in a great kingdom, muſt de much more beinen 
ormerly, 


and to judge of what it may have been 
or in remote periods of time, with * degree + 


e 1 be ths Te 5 NNE by 


vit any degree = FIG 'what a are or were e 
ayerage profits. of ſtock, either in the preſent, or 


in antient times, ſome notion may be for med of 
them from the intereſt of money. It may be laid 
down as a maxim, that wherever a great deal can 


be made by the uſe of money, 4 
commonly be given for the uſe « 


cat; deal will 


monly be given for it. Accordin g. therefore, as 


the uſual market rate of intereſt vapies in = | 


country, We may be aſſutecl that the ordinary pro- 


fits of ſtack muſt vary with it, muſt ſink as it links; | 
and riſe as it viſes, The progreſs of intereſt, there: 
fore, may lead us to ferry e notion of tne ne 
grels. of, profit... OA nay” "SUE of 700 no ee 


i 


T9 A ex 1 


2 Bx the 37th. of, 7 VIII. al mag above 5 


ten per cent, was declared unlawful... More, it 


ſeems, had ſamefimes been taken before that. "il 
the reign of Edward VI, religious zeal prohibited | 
all intereſt. This prohibition; however, like all 


11 e others 


of, irg, and that 
wherever little can de made by it, leſs. will com- 
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VIII. was revived by the 13th of Elizabeth cap. 8. 
- and ten per cent. continued to be the legal rate of 
Intereſt tilf the 21ſt of James I, when it was re- 


Antereſt, or the rate at t which people of good credit 
"Unity" borrowed, Since the time of Queen 


2 1 err and hy ned ane a "hal Per cent. 


ſieems rather to have been gradually accelerated 
going on, but to have been going on faſter and 
I inereaſing during the ſame period, and in the 


others "of the we kind, is s (aid to have produced 
no effect, and probably rather increaſed than dimi- 
nithed the evil of afury. The ſtatute of 5 


ſtricted to eight per cent. It was reduced to fix 
per cent. ſoon after the reſtoration, and by the 12th 
of Queen Anne, to five per cent. All theſe differ- 
ent ſtatutary regulations ſeem to have been made 
-with great propriety. They ſeem to have followed 
and not to have gone before the market rate of 


Anne, five per cent. ſeems to have been rather 
above than below the market rate. Before the 
late war, the government borrowed at three per 
cent. and people of good credit in the capital, and 
in many other parts of the kingdom, at three and 


ee "AP time of Henry vil, "i ud and 
revenue of the country have been continually advanc- 
ing, and, in the courſe of their progteſs, their pace 


than retarded. They ſeem,” not only. to have been 


faſter. The wages of labour have been continual- 


greater part of the different branches of trade and 
e 12 55 FOO. of Rock have been dimi- 
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lx — requires a greater ſtock to carry on 
any ſort of trade in a great town than in a country 
village. The great ſtocks a ee. in every _— 


rally reduce the rate of condi the former ako: 
what it is in the latter. But the wages of labour 
are generally higher in a great town than in a coun- 
try village. la a thriving town the people who have 
great ſtocks to employ, frequently cannot abe 
number of workmen they want, and therefore 


againſt one another in order to get as many 4 they 


can, which raiſes the wages of labour, and lowers 
the profits of ſtock. In the remote parts of the 
country r ſufficient to em- 

eople, who therefore bid againſt one 
another 1 in order to get employment, which lowers 


* wages of labour, and raiſes the ou n 


In Scotland, 8 the ry rate of. intereſt is. 
the ſame as in England, the market rate is rather 


higher. People of the beſt credit there ſeldom hor- 


row under five per cent. Even private bankers in 
Edinburgh give four per cent. upon their promiſſory | 
notes, of which payment either in whole or in part 
may be demanded at pleaſure. Private bankers! in 
London give no intereſt for the money which is de- 


poſited with them. There are few trades which 


cannot be carried on with a ſmaller ſtock in Scot- 
land than in England. The common rate of pro- 


fit, therefore, muſt be ſomewhat greater, The 


wages of labour, it has already been obſeryed; are 
lower in Scotland than in England. The country 
00 is 8 e N heath age 5 by PM ol 
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1 —— the preſent century, been always 
regulated by the market rate. In 1720 intereſt was 
reduced from the twentieth to the fiftieth penny, or 
from ſive to two per cent. In 1) 24 it was raiſed to 
the thirtieth penny, or to 3 pet cent · In 1725 it 
was agait raiſed to the twentieth penny, or to five 
per cent. In 1766, during the 'adiminiftration of 
Mr. 'Laverdy, it was reduced to the twenty fifth 
penny, or to four per cent. The Abbe Terray 
wen afterwards to the old rate of fe per cent. 
poſed purpoſe of many of thoſe violent re 
uctious of intereſt was to prepare the way for re- 
dueing that of the publiek debts; a Purpoſe which 
has ſometimes been executed. France is perhaps 


in the preſent times not ſo rich a country as Eng- | 


land: and though the legal rate of intereſt has in 
France frequently been lower than in England, the 
marker fate has generally higher ; for there, 
a M S Tei 

ealffnieth8ds of eviting the law. Thie profits of 
ttüde; I have been aſſured by Britiſh merchants who 
have traded in both countries, art higher in France 
than in England z and it is no doubt upon this ac- 
count thüt mat Britiſh ſubjects ehuſe rather to em- 
ployl their capftafs in a country Where trade is in 
diſgrace, chan in an. 
The witges of labour are lover in Prarie than in 
Eugen, When bu go from Scotland to Eng- 
half" difference which you may remark between 


— M 


the dreſs and countenance of the common people in 
. . , the 


= bined in Franes has not, 


intries / they have ſeveral very fafe and 


& where it is highly refpected. 
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88 he 2 


number of its people, is a richer country 
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land, ſcems not to be going forward ſo faſt. It is 4 
coritinh aid eveh 's popular opinion in the country 


that it is going backwards; an opinion which, I ap- 


prehend, is ill founded even with regard to France, 


but which" not dy can poſſibly ntert 

gird to Scotland, ue ſbes che country tiom 
f it twenty or . * e 8 age. 931 oe" 77 2 & I > "cx 
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Tu province ad Holland, on the 3 aer 
in proportion to the extent of its territor 


land. The government there borrow: at two er 
cent. atid private people of good 
The wages of labour ate ſaid to be wee i in Hol. 
land tham in England; and the Dutch, it is well 


known, trade upon lower profits than any people” in | 


Europe, The trade of Lolland, it has been 
tended by ſome people, is decaying, and it may per- 


haps be true that ſome particular branches of it are 


ſo. But theſe ſymptoms ſeeimn to indicate n 


that chere is no generat decay. When Profit di- 
mitiſnes, merchants ure very apt to complain Shit | 


trade decays; though the diminütien bf profit is the 
natural effect of its proſperity, or of '#'greiter Bock 
being employed in it khan before. bring the late 


dur Dutch gained the Whole cartying' trade of 
France df which they Milf retain a Very large Mare! 
leis a in tHe. 


Stat property Which Hey poſſe 
brech and Egli fündds, about forty millions, it 
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and the 7 
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there is a conſiderable exaggeration), re 
1-1 which- they lend to private people in countries where 
oy rate of intereſt is higher than in their own, are 
ci es which no doubt demonſtrate the re- 
55 — of their. ſtock, or that it has increaſed: be. 
vyond what they can employ with tolerable profit in 
the proper buſineſs of their own country: but they 
go not demonſtrate that that buſineſs has decreaſed. 
As the capital of a private man, though acquired 
by a particylar trade, may increaſe beyond what he 
can employ in it, and yet that trade continue to in- 
creaſe too; fo a n es au gr of a mu 
Pr „ | s 2 5 734; 5 
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RS HONED 
not only the wages of labour, but the intereſt of 
money, and conſequently. the profits. of Rock - are 
higher than in England. Ip the different..calonies 
both the legal and the market rate of intereſt run 
from fix to eight per cent. High wages of labou 
and high profits. of ſtock, howeyer, are things, per- 
haps, which, ſcarce; ever. go together, except in the 
peculiar circumſtances of new golonies. A new co- 
lony muſt always for ſome time he more under- 
e in proportion to the extent of i rtemiterl. | 

7 its ſtock, than the e. part of . countries 
Fe haye more land than they have ſtock to. cul- 
tivate. What they have, therefore, is applied to 
the cultivation only of hat is moſt fertile and moſt 
 fayourg bly fitpated, the lands near the ſea ſhore, and 
plong the. banks of navigable riyers. Such land too 
=” frequently. purchaſ ed at à prise below. the value 
Fea of, e produce. . n 0 
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,urchaſe and improvement of ſuch lands m 
yield a very large profit, and conſequently, afford 


to pay a very large intereſt. Its rapid accumula- 


tion in ſo. profitable an employment enables the 
planter to increaſe the number of his hands faſter 
than he can find them in a new. ſettlement. Thoſe. 
whom he can find, therefore, arg very liberally. re- 
warded. As the colony increaſes, the profits. of 
ſtock gradually. diminiſh. When the = fertile 
and beſt ſituated lands have been all occupied, les 


profit can be made by the cultivation of what is in- 


ferior. both in ſoil and fituation, and leſs intereſt can 
be afforded for the ſtock which is ſo employed. In 
the greater part of our colonies, accordingly, both, 
the legal and the market rate of intereſt have been 
confiderably reduced during the . courſe of the pre- 


ſent century. As riches, improvement, and popula- 


tion have increaſed, intereſt has declined. The 
wages of labour do not fink with the profits of ſtock. 


; The demand for labour increaſes with the increaſe 
of ſtock whatever be its profits; and after theſe are 


diminiſhed, ſtock may not only continue to increaſe, - 


but to increaſe much faſter than before. It is with 


induſtrious nations who are advancing i in the acqui- 


fition of riches, as with induſtrious individuals. A 


great ſtock, though with ſmall profits, generally in- 
2 faſter than à ſmall ſtock with great profits. 
Money, ſays the proverb, makes money. When 
you have got a little, it is often eaſy to get more. 
The great difficulty is to get that little. The con- 


nection between the increaſe of ſtock and that of in- 
duſtry, or of the demand for uſeful labour, has 


ch been 8 A. but . be explained 
more 
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new and more profitable ones. In alk thoſe old 
trades, therefore, the com petition comes to de leſs 
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—— — or of new branches 
e ſometimes raiſe che profits of ſtock, 
and with them the intereſt of money, even in # cotiti- 
try which is faſt advancing "| the acqquiſſtion 


Tithes: "The ſtock of the country net being Riffici- 


ent for the whole acceffion of birfitieſs, which ſuch ac- 
quiſitions preſent to the different people among Whom 
itisdivided, is applied to thoſe particular branches only 
which afford the greateſt profit, Purt of what had 
before been Ethployed'in other trades; is nieceffarily 
withdrawn from them, and turned into ſome of the 


than before. The market comes to be leſs fully ſup⸗ 
plied with many different forts of goods: T Heir 
price neceſſarily riſes more or leſs, aud fields A 
greater profit to thoſe who Kar in them, who” can, 


therefore, afford fo borrow at 4 big her interefl. For 


ſome time after the conclution 7 the late war, 


not only private people of the, belt credit, but ſome 
of the greateſt companies in London, commonly 

; borrowed at five. per cent. WhO before that had not 
been uſed to pay more than four, and four and A 
half per cent, The great acceſſion both of territory 


and trade, by our acquiſitions in North. America 


and the Weſt- Indies, will ſufficiently account for this, 


without ſuppoſing any diminution. in the capital 
ſtock of the ſociety. So great an acceſſion of new 


buſineſs to be carried on by the old ſtock, muſt ne- 


ceſſarily have diminiſhed the quantity employed in 


a great number o particular branches, in which the 
competition 
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competition being leſs, the profits bn have TY 
greater. 1 ſhall hereafter have 'occafion to men- 
tion the reaſons. which diſpoſe me to believe that 
the capital flock of Great-Britain was-not diminiſhed 
even by the  enorinious E of me hte Wat. we 

Tur diinution of the Ae Kock of the fo. 
ciety, or of the funds deſtined for the mainte nanee 
of induſtry, however, as it lowers the wages | of. la. 


bour, ſo it raiſes the profits of ſtock, and cõfife. 


que itly the intereſt” of money. By the wages of 


labour being, lowered, the owners of what ſtock re- 


© Wc el. 


mains in the ſoclety can bring their goods chea; 


to market than before, and lefs ſtock being Eg : 


ployed in ſupplying the market 'than before, they 
can fell them Wa. Their goods coſt them leſs, 


and they get more for them. Their profits, there. 


fore, being augmented at both ends, can well afford 
a large intereſt. The great fortunes ſo ſuddenly 


and ſo eafily acquired i in Bengal and the other Bri- 


tin ſenſements in the Eaſt. Indies, may ſatisfy us 
that as the' wages of labour are very low, ſo the pro- 
fits of ſtock are very high i in thoſe ruined countries. 
The "intereſt of money is proportionably fo. In 

Bengal, money is frequently lent to the farmers at 
forty, fifty, and ſixty per cent. and the ſucecedin ing 


crop 1s mortgaged for the payment,” As the pro- 


fits which can afford ſuch an intereſt muſt eat up al 


moſt the whole rent of the landlord; fo ſuch enormous | 


ufury muſt in its turn eat up the greater part of• 
thoſe profits. Before the fall of the Roman repub- 


lick, a ufury of the ſame kind ſeems to have been 
common in the provinces, under the ruindus ad- 
minitration of their proconfuls. The virtuous 
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| Brutus lent money in Cyprus at five and forty per 
cent. as we learn from * letters of Cicero. ENG, 
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: * 


yr 8 a en: * "Sr acquired chat full com- 


| plane. of riches which the nature of its ſoil and 


climate and its ſituation with reſpect to other coun- 


tries allowed it to acquire; which could, therefore, 
advance no further, and which was not going back- 
wards, both the wages of labour and the profits of 
ſtock would probably be very low. In a country 
1 fully peopled in proportion to what either its terri- 
tory could maintain or its ſtock employ, the com- 


petition for employment would neceſſarily be ſo great 


as to reduce the wages of labour to what was barely 
© ſufficient to keep up the number of labourers, and, 


the country being already fully peopled, that num- 
ber could never be augmented. In a country fully 


ſtocked in proportion to all the buſineſs it had to 


tranſact, as great a quantity of ſtock would be em- 
ployed in every particular branch as the nature and 


extent of the trade would admit. The competition, 


thereſore, would everywhere be as great, and con- 


: SRO the e N as low as . 6H 


* ” 


Bor perhaps no country has « ever yet 3 at 


_ this degree of opulence. China ſeems to have been 


long ſtationary, and had probably long ago acquired 


that full complement. of riches which is conſiſtent 
with the nature of its laws and inſtitutions. But 
this complement may be much inferior to what, with 


other laws and inſtitutions, the nature of its ſoil, 


climate, and ſituation might admit of. A country 


which neglects or deſpiſes foreign commerce, and 


Z Wk ai the veſſels * e nations into one 
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rate of intereſt confiderably above what the condition 
of the country, as to wealth or poverty, would're- 


tions who over-run the weſtern provinces of the Ro. | 
man empire, the performance of contracts was left — 


N 
i 
| 
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or two of its ports only, cannot tranſact the tame : 
quantity of buſineſs which it might do with Niferenc 
laws and inſtitutions. In.a country too, where, 1 
thoug h the rich or the owners of large capitals en- 
joy a 7 5 deal of ſecurity, the poor or the owners 

of ſmall capitals enjoy ſcarce any, * are liable, un- 

der the pretence of juſtice, to be pillaged and plun- 
dered at any time by the inferior mandarines, the 
quantity of ſtock employed in all the different 
branches of buſineſs tranſacted within it, can never 
be equal to what the nature and extent of that buſi- 
neſs might admit. In every different branch, the 
oppreſſion of the poor muſt eftabliſh the monopoly 
of the rich, who, by engrofling the whole trade to 
themſelves, will be able to make very large profits. 

Twelve per cent. accordingly is faid to be the com- 
mon intereſt of money in China, and the ordinary 
—_ of mor nen r to n 2 
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A bkrxer in the law ay" ſometimes raiſe the 


quire, When the law does not enforce the per- 
formance of contracts, it puts all borrowers nearly > 
upon the fame footing with bankrupts or people 3 ll 
doubtful credit in better regulated countries. The | 
uncertainty of recovering his money makes the lend 
er exact the ſame uſurious intereſt which is uſually 

required from bankrupts. Among the barbarous na- 


for many ages to the faith of the contracting parties. =_ 
Tiy'® courts of juſtice of their kings ſeldom inter- = 
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 meddled i in it, The high rate of intereſt vhich took 
place i in thoſe ancient times may 2 PREY 


accounted for from this cauſe. 1 5. 5 - 


2 7 6 


"Warn the” "aw prohibits intereſt altoget ler, 1 


. 


does not prevent it. Many people muſt borrow, 
and nobody will lend without ſuch a confideratien 
for the uſe of their money as is ſuitable, not only to 


what can be made by the uſe of it, but to the « dif- 


+ ficulty and danger of evading the law. The high | 
rate of intereſt among all Mahometan nations is 


accounted for by Mr. Monteſquieu, not from their 


7 7 — 
N 7 Ne - — 1 3 22 ** 2 4 
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be ſomething more than what is ſufficient t to > compen- 
fate.the occaſional. le ſſes to which every employment 
of ſock is expoſed, It is this ſurplus only 


OE 5 


neat or clear profit. What is called groſs profit 


comprehends frequently, not only. this ſurplus, but 
ſuch extraordinary 
rower can afford 


loſſes, The, intereſt which the b | 
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I a equntry which had, acquired * fall, comple- 


particular branch of 
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| buſineſs os: 5 the greateſt quantity of Rock. that 
could be employed j in it, as the ordinary rate of elear 
profit would be very ſmall, ſo the uſual market rate 


of intereſt which could be afforded out of it, would, 


be ſo low as to render it impofible for any but 
the very wealthieſt People to live upon the intereſt 

of their money. All people of ſmall or middling 
N would be obliged to ſuperintend themſelves 
the employment of their own ſtocks, It would be 
neceſſary that: almoſt every man ſhould be a man of 
buſineſs, or engage. in ſome ſort of trade. The 
province of Holland ſeems to be approaching near 
ta this ſtate. It is there unfaſhionable not to be a 


man of bufneſs. Nieceſſity makes it uſual for. al- 


molt eyery man to be fo, and cuſtom ever ywhere 
regulates faſhion... ; Hy it is ridiculous not to dreſs, 
other people. 'As a man of a "civil profellion, Comp 
aukyard, in a camp or a garriſon, and is even in ſome 
er of being deſpiſed there, PR: 5 an r 


among men of ae, 5 SAY ah nee 132 


Tus bighel | Fl hed rate of 8 may be — 


as, in the price of the greater part of commodities, 
eats up the whole af what ſhould, go to the rent of 


the land, and jeaves only what is ſufficient to pay 
the labour of preparing and bringing them to mar- 


ket, according to the loweſt, rate at which labour can 
any where be paid, the barg ſubſiſtence; of the la- 
bourer. The workman mult always have been fed 

in ſome way or other while he was about the york; 


but the landlord may not always. have been paid. 


IN 255 of 2 trade which the ſervants of the 
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; Eaſt· India Company carry on in Bengal may not 
F N from this fate. 
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Tur propottion wal” the viſual market rate of 


Intereſt ought to bear to the ordinary rate of clear 
profit, neceſſarily varies as profit riſes or falls. 
Double intereſt is in Great-Britain reckoned, what 
- the merchants call, a good, moderate, reaſonable 
hy terms which I apprehend mean no more 
than a common and uſual profit.” In a country where 
the ordinary rate of clear profit is eight or ten per 
cent. it may be reaſonable that one-half of it ſhould 
g0 to intereſt, wherever bufineſs is carried on with 
"borrowed money. The ſtock is at the riſk of the 
borrower, who, as it were, inſures it to the lender; 
and four or five per cent. may in the greater part of 
_ trades, be both a ſufficient profit upon the riſk of this 
inſurance, and a ſufficient recompence for the trouble 
of employing the ftock. But the proportion be- 
tween intereſt and clear profit might not be the ſame 
in countries where the ordinary rate of profit was 
either a good deal lower, or a good deal higher. 
If it were a good deal lower, one-half of it perhaps 
could not be afforded for intereſt ; and more might 
de 1 if it were a Nel. pon; deal — 1 : pa 
45 countries l are faſt advancing to Pan 
ths low rate of profit may, in' the price of many 
commodities, compenſate the high wages of labour, 
and enable thoſe countries to ſell as cheap as their 
leſs thriving neighbours, ng = whom the ee of 
labour = be lower. e e e e e e 
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Labour and Stock, 


4 n : : . 


Tm E whole of the advantages and difudran- 
tages of the different employments of labour and 
ſtock muſt, in the ſame neighbourhood, be either 


perfectly equal or continually tending to equality. 


If in the ſame neighbourhood, there was any em- 
ployment either evidently more or leſs advantage- 
ous. than the reſt, ſo many people would crowd into 


LT + Bi © 


it in the one caſe, and ſo many - would deſert it in 


the other, that its advantages would ſoon. return to 
the leyel of other .employments. This at leaſt 
would be the caſe in a ſociety where things were 
left to follow their natural courſe, where there was 
perfect liberty, and where every man was perfectly 
free both to chuſe what occupation he thought pro- 
per, and to change it as often as he thought pro- 


per. Every man's intereſt would prompt him to 


ſeek the advantageous and to ſhun the cs. 


ous r e N 
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PREcUNLIARY wages on SR ee” are every | 
where i in Europe. extremely different according to 


the different employments of labour and ſtock. 
But this difference ariſes partly from certain cir- 
cumſtances in the employments themſelves, which, 
either really, or at leaſt in the imaginations of men, 
make up for a ſmall pecuniary gain in ſome, and 


counter-balance a mY one in others ; } and, partly 
Vor. 2 . from 
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: 1 from the policy of Europe, which nowhere leaves 
things at — * 5 
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1 Andes und of chat Policy 1 will divide this chapter 
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| Ti E five TOO are the aaa circuit 
ſtances Which, fo far as I have been able to obſerve, 
make up for a ſmall pecuniary gain in ſome em- 
ployments, and counter-balance a great one in 
others: firſt, the agreeableneſs or difagreeablenef 
of the employments themſelves ; ſecondly, the 
eaſineſs and cheapneſs, or the diffculey and expence 
of learning them; thirdly, the conſtancy or in- 
conſtancy of employment in them; fourthly, the 
mall or great truſt which muſt be repoſed in thoſe 
who exerciſe them; and, fifthly, the Aer 
or improbability of duc in them. 1 


Fix InsT, The v wag res of Bon vary with the 15 
or hardſhip, the decline or dirtineſs, the honour- 
ableneſs or diſhonourableneſs of the employment. 
Thus in moſt places, take the year round, a jour- 

neyman taylor earns leſs than, A Journeyman weaver. 
His work 1s much eafier. A Journeyman weaver 
earns leſs than a Journeyman {mith. "His work i 


© Hot, always eaſier, but = is much cleanlier. = 
3 
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journeyman blackſmith, though an artificer, Gidom 
earns ſo much in twelve -hours as à collier, who ig 
only a labourer, does in eight. His work is thr 
quite ſo dirty, is leſs dangerous, and is carried on 
in day-light, and above ground. Honour makes 
a great part of the — of all honourable pro- 
feſſions. -| In point of pecuniary gain, all things 
conſidered, they are generally under - recompenſed, 
as I ſhall endeavour to ſhaw by and by. Diſgrace 
has the contrary effect. The trade of a butcher 
is a brutal and an odious buſineſs ; but it is in moſt 
places more profitable than the greater part of com- 
mon trades, - The moſt deteſtable of all employ- N 


ments, that of publick executioner, is, in proportion 


to the quantity of work done, de paid n 
common trade whatever. | 

ds wack ang, Mes moſt important em- 
ployments of mankind in the rude Rate, of — 
become in its advanced ſtate their moſt agreeable 
amuſements, and they purſue for pleaſure what 
en once followed from neceſſity. In the ad- 
vanced ſtate of ſociety, therefore, they are all verx 
poor people who follow as a trade, what other 


people purſue as a paſtime, Fiſhermen have been 
ſo fince the time of Theocritus. A poacher is 
everywhere a very poor man in Great Britain. In 


countries where the rigour of the law ſuffers no 
poachers, the licenſed hunter is not tins much better 
condition. 
mn nnd more — follow chem alan can 
live comfortably by them, and. the produce of their 
abour, in dene to its quantity, comes always 
8 5 Ns * e too 
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too cheap to market to afford any ching but the 
| moſt tn „ to the — 1 


1 eee * ns affe the pro- 
fits of ſtock in the ſame manner as the wages of 
labour. The keeper of an inn or tavern, who is 
never maſter of his own houſe, and who is expoſed 
to the brutality of every drunkard, exerciſes neither 
a very agreeable nor à very creditable buſineſs, 
But there is fcarce any common trade in . A 
veal n "ous ſo oe a 8 eee 


ain The wages if labour vary ahh the 
eafinels and cheapneſs or the difficulty and * 
of learning the buſineſs. 


Wnx any expenſive ke is erected, the 
extraordinary work to be performed by it, before 
it is worn out, it muſt be expected, will replace the 
capital laid out upon it, with at leaſt its ordinary 
profits. A man educated at the -expence of much 
labour and time to any of thoſe employments 
which require extraordinary dexterity and ſkill, may 
be compared to one of thoſe expenſive machines. 
The work which he learns to perform, it muſt be 
expected, over and above the uſual: wages of com- 

mon labour, will replace to him the whole expence 
of his education, with at leaſt the ordinary profits 
of an equally valuable capital. It muſt do this 
too in a reaſonable time, regard being had to the 
very uncertain duration of human life, in the ſame 
manner as to the more certain 3 _ the 
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ſpecies of labour, impoſe the neceſſity of an ap- 
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Tux difference between the wages of ſkilled la- 
bour and thoſe of common Wy ok is W 
upon this e 


| Taz policy of Benner confilies ths POOR of 
all mechanicks, artificers, and manufacturers, as 


ſkilled labour; and that of all country labourers 


as common labour. It ſeems to ſuppoſe that of 


the former to be of a more nice and delicate nature 


than that of the latter, It is ſo perhaps in ſome 


caſes; but in the greater part it is quite other- 


wiſe, as I ſhall endeavour to ſnew by and by. 
The laws and cuſtoms of Europe, therefore, in 
order to qualify any perſon for exercifing the one 


prenticeſhip, though with different degrees of -ri- 


gour in different places. They leave the other 


free and open to every body. During the conti- 


nuance of thè apprenticeſhip, the whole labour of 
the apprentice belongs to his maſter. In the mean 
time he muſt, in many caſes, be maintained by his 
parents or relations, and in almoſt all caſes muſt be 
cloathed by them. Some money too is commonly 
given to the maſter for teaching him his trade. 


They who cannot give money, give time, or be- 


come bound for more than the uſual number of 
years; a conſideration which, though it is nut 
always advantageous to the maſter, on account of 
the uſual idleneſs of apprentices, is always diſad- 
vantageous to the apprentice. In country labour, 


on the contrary, the labourer, while he is em- 
ployed about the eaſier, learns the more difficult 


parts of his buſineſs, and his own labour main» 


(ain. him ee all the different ſtages of his 
eee 
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ployment. -[t is reaſonable, therefore, that in 
Europe the wages of mechanicks, artificers, and 
manufacturers, ſhould be ſomewhat higher than 
thoſe of common labourers. They are ſo accord. 
ingly, and their ſuperior gains make them in moſt 
places be conſidered as a ſuperior rank of people. 
This ſuperiority, however, is generally very ſmall; 
the daily or weekly earnings of journeymen in the 
more common ſorts of manufactures, ſuch. as thoſe 
of plain linen and woollen cloth, computed at an 
verage, are, in moſt places, very little more-thar 
the day wages of common labourers. Their employ- 
ment, indeed, is more ſteady and uniform, and the 
ſuperiority of their earnings, taking the whole 
year together, may be ſomewhat greater. It ſeems 
evidently, however, to he no greater than what is 
ſufficient to nen, nn e of 
eee | | 0 


5 in 6 W arts Ae in hy. 
liberal profeſſions, is till more tedious and expen- · 
five. The pecuniary recompence, therefore, of 
Painters and ſculptors, of lawyers and phyſicians, 
- ought to 0 an more liberal, and 161 is . _ 


ly „„ 


Tur er lock We to eee ok 
| fected by the eaſineſs or difficulty of learning the 
trade in which it is employed. All the different 
ways in which ftock is commonly employed in 
great towns ſeem, in reality, to be almoſt equally 
eaſy and equally difficult to learn. One branch 
either of foreign or domeſtick trade, cannot well 
be 2 W more intricate buſineſs than another. 
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THIRDLY, The wages of labour in different 
occupations vary with the aeg or inconſtaney 


of employment. 


1 is en more . conflant..; in. not 


trades than in others. In. the greater part f 


manufactures, a journeyman may be pretty ſure of 
employment almoſt every day in the year that he 
is able to work. A maſon or bricklayer, on the 
contrary, can work neither in hard froſt nor in foul 
weather, and his employment at all other times de- 


pends upon the occaſional calls of his cuſtomers. 


He is liable, in conſequence, to be frequently with- 
out any. What he earns, therefore, while he 1s 
employed, muſt not only maintain him while he is 
idle, but make him ſome compenſation for thoſe 
anxious and deſponding moments which the thought 
of ſo precarious a ſituation muſt ſometimes occa- 
ſion. Where the computed earnings of the greater 
part of manufacturers, accordingly, are nearly upon 
a level with the day wages of common labourers, 
thoſe of maſons and bricklayers are generally from 


_ one-half more to double thoſe wages. Where com- 


mon labourers earn four and five ſhillings a week, 
maſons and bricklayers frequently earn ſeven and 


eight; where the former earn fix, the latter often 


earn nine and ten; and where the former earn nine 
and ten, as in London, the latter commonly earn 
fifteen and eighteen, No ſpecies of ſkilled labour, 
however, ſeems more eaſy to learn than that of 
maſons and bricklayers. Chairmen in London, 


during the ſummer ſeaſon, are ſaid ſometimes to be 


employed as bricklayers. The high wages of 
thoſe ke, therefore, are not ſo much the re- 
e 
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compence e "of their ſkill, as the compenſation oy 
the Te of their W TIE. 705 | 

A HOUSE carpenter ſeems to exerciſe rather a nicer 
and more ingenious trade than a maſon. In moſt 
places, however, for it is not univerſally fo, his day- 
wages are ſomewhat lower, His employment, 
though it depends much, does not depend ſo en- 
tirely upon the occaſional calls of his cuſtomers; 
and 1t is not liable to be interrupted by the weather. 


Wr the trades which generally afford conſtant 
employment, happen in a particular place not to do 
ſo, the wages of the workmen always riſe a good 
deal above their ordinary proportion to thoſe of 
common labour, In London almoſt all journey- 
men artificers are liable to be called upon and dif. 
miſſed by their maſters from day to day, and from 
week to week, in the ſame manner as day-labourers 
in other places. The loweſt order of artificers, 
journeymen' taylors, accordingly earn there half a 
crowna-day, though eighteen-pence may bereckoned 
the wages of common labour. In ſmall towns and 
country villages, the wages of journeymen taylors 
frequently ſcarce equal thoſe of common labour; 
but in London they are often many weeks without 
employment, eren F during the ſummer, | 


WI Ex the inconſtancy of employment is com- 
bined with the hardſhip, diſagreeableneſs and 
dirtineſs of the work, it ſometimes raiſes the 
wages of the moſt common labour above thoſe of 
the moſt ſkilful artificers. A collier working by the 

jece is ſuppoſed, at Newcaftle, to earn commonly 
| ok double, and in many ou of Scotland about 
tmree 
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| three times the wages of common labour. His 
high wages ariſe altogether from the hardſhip, diſ- 
agrocablenels and dirtineſs of his work. His em- 
ployment may, upon moſt occaſions, be as conſtant 
as he pleaſes. The coal-heavers in London exer-- - 
ciſe a trade which in hardſhip, dirtineſs, and diſ- 
agreeableneſs, almoſt equals that of colliers; and 
from the unavoidable irregularity in the arrivals of 
coal ſhips, the employment of the greater part of 
them is neceſſarily very inconftant. If colliers, 
therefore, commonly earn double and triple the 
wages of common labour, jt ought not to ſeem un- 
reaſonable that coal-heavers ſhould ſometimes earn 
four and five times thoſe wages, In the enquiry 
made into their condition a few years ago, it was 
found that at the rate at which they were then paid, 
they could earn from fix to ten ſhillings a-day. Six 
Hhillings are about four times the wages of common 
labour in London, and in every particular trade, 
the loweſt common earnings may always be con- 
fidered as thoſe of the far greater number. How 
extravagant ſoever thoſe earnings may appear, if 
they were more than ſufficient to compenſate all the 
difagreeable circumſtances of the buſineſs, there 
would ſoon be ſo great a number of competitors as, 
in a trade which has no exclufive privilege, wwe 
yarn F reduce them to a lower rate. 


Tux only} or TOR Iv of em ployment 
cannot affect the ordinary profits of ſtock in any 
particular trade. Whether the ſtack is or is not 
conſtantly e * not . 27 the trade. 
but * trader. 


* 


| Fon 
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:;FourTHLY, The wages of labour vary. according 
to the ſmall. or great truſt which wuſt be LADEN, in 
* workmen. | 


n | Wages of 2oldfmiths and 1 are ecvery- 
a hers ſuperior to thoſe of many other workmen, 
ly of 77 5 but of much Le e ; 


A % $48 


are intruſted. ab ws 

W truſt our health to the . our = 
tune and ſometimes our life and reputation to the 
lawyer and attorney. Such confidence could not 
 fafely be repoſed in people of a very mean or low 
condition. Their reward muſt be ſuch, therefore, 
as may give them that rank in the ſociety which ſo 
important a truſt requires. The long time and the 
great expence which muſt be laid out in their edu- 
cation, when combined with this circumſtance, ne- 
8 enhance * * * 1 of their * 


2 4 a | perſon. employs only 1 own ſtock in 
trade, there is no truſt; and the credit which he may 
get from other people, depends, not upon the na- 
ture of his trade, but upon their opinion of his 
fortune, probity, and prudence. The different 
rates of profit, therefore, in the different branches 
of trade, cannot ariſe from the e er of 
_ i in the traders, 


ILL, The wages of . in 7 Ee em- 
ployments vary according to the W or im- 
1 of ſucceſs in them, 

Tm: HE 


Tux probability that any particular perſon ſhall 
ever be qualified for the employment to which he is 
educated, is very different in different occupations. 


In the. greater part of mechanick trades, ſucceſs is 
almoſt certain; but very uncertain in the liberal pro- 


feſſions. Put your ſon apprentice to a ſhoemaker, 


there is little doubt of his learning to make a pair 
of ſnoes: But ſend him to ſtudy the law, it is at 
leaſt twenty to one, if ever he makes ſuch pro- 
ficiency as will enable him to live by the buſineſs. 


| Ina perfectly fair lottery, thoſe who draw the prizes 
| ought to gain all that is loſt by thoſe who draw the 
| blanks. In a profeſſion where twenty fail for one 


that ſucceeds, that one ought to gain all that ſhould 
have been gained by the unſucceſsful twenty. The 
counſellor at law who, perhaps, at near forty years 
of age, begins to make ſomething by his profeſſion, 
ought to receive the retribution, not only of his o 
fo tedious and expenſive education, but of that 4 
more than twenty others who are never likely to 
make any thing by it. How extravagant ſoever the 
fees of counſellors at law may ſometimes appear, 


their real retribution is never equal to this. Com- 


pute in any particular place, what is likely to he an- 
nually gained, and what is likely to be annually 
ſpent, by all the different workmen in any com- 
mon trade, ſuch as that of ſhoemakers or wea- 


vers, and you will find that the former ſum will ge- 
nerally exceed the latter. But make the ſame com- 


putation with regard to all the counſellors and ſtu- 


dents of law, in all the different inns: of court, and 


you will find that their annual gains bear but a very 


ſmall proportion to their annual expence, even though 


you rate the former as high, and the latter as low, 
as 6an well be done. The lottery of the law, there- 
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fore, is very far from being a perfectly fair lottery ; 

and that, as well as many other liberal and honour. 
able profeſſions, are, in point” x of esc Bein, 
nn under. reeompenced. 


; Tunes profeſſions keep their wink ee ith 
other occupations, and, notwithſtanding theſe dil: 
- couragements, all the moſt generous and liberal 
ſpirits are eager to crowd into them. Two different 
cauſes contribute to recommend them. - Firſt, the 
defire of the reputation which attends upon ſuperior 
excellence in any of them; and ſecondly, the na- 
tural confidence which every man has more or leſs, 
not 0 in _ own As TG UE in ** own _ 
fortune. | | 


7 


ao 1 in any profeſſion, i in e but * ar- 
at mediocrity, is the moſt deciſive mark of 
what is ealled genius or ſuperior talents. The pub- 
lick admiration which attends upon ſuchdiftinguiſhed 
abilities, makes always a part of their reward; 2 
greater or ſmaller in proportion as it is higher or 
lower in degree. It makes a conſiderable part of 
it in the profeſſion of phyſick; a ſtill greater per- 

| | haps'in that of law; in et and a i 
. e almoſt the whole. SLIP L 


cn are SIE very envi ee beautiful 
talents of which the poſſeflion commands a certain 
- fort of admiration ; but of which the exerciſe for the 
ſake of gain is conſidered, whether from reaſon or 
Prejudice, as a ſort of publick proſtitution. The 
pecuniary recompence, therefore, of thoſe who exer- 
FO 2 in has ang muſt be — 22 
only 
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only to pay for the time, 3 and expence of ac- 
quiring the talents, but for the [diſcredit which at- 
tends the employment of them as the means of ſub- 
ſiſtence. The exorbitant rewards of players, opera- 


fingers, opera · dancers, &c. are founded upon thoſe 


two principles; the rarity and beauty of the ta- 
lents, and the diſcredit, of employing them i in this 

manner. It ſeems abſurd at firſt, fight that we 
ſhould deſpiſe their . perſons, and yet reward their 


talents with the moſt profuſe liberality. While we 
do the one, however, we muſt of neceſſity do the 


other. Should the publick opinion or prejudice. ever 
alter with regard to ſuch occupations, their pecuniary 
recompence would quickly diminiſh... More peo 


ple would apply to them, and the competition would 
quickly reduce the price of their labour. Such ta- 


ents, though far from being common, are by no 


means ſo rare as is imagined. Many people poſ- 


eſs them in great perfection, who diſdain .to make 
this uſe of them ; 3 and many more are capable of ac- 
quiring them, if any * yt be made e 
* ** them. F es n 

Tur over-weening conceit which the greater part 
of men have of their own abilities, is an ancient evil 
remarked; by the philoſophers and moraliſts of all 
ages. Their abſurd. preſumption i in their on good 
fortune, has been leſs taken notice of. It is, how- 


ever, if poſſible, ſill more univerſal. | There is no 


man living who, when in tolerable health and ſpirits, 


has not ſome ſhare of it. The chance of gain is by 


every. man more or leſs over-yalued, and the chance 


of oy is by moſt men under-valued, and by ſcarce 


any 
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any man, who is in tolerable health and Pate, vi 
EY more rant it is worth. 2 


4 


n TEES 


„ Duar the er AY early + over-va- 


Jed, we may learn from the univerſal ſucceſs of 


lotteries. The world neither -ever faw, nor ever 


will ſee; a perfectly fair lottery; or one in which 


the whole'gain compenſated the whole loſs ; becauſe 
the undertaker could make nothing by it. In the 
Aate lotteries the tickets are really not worth the 
price which is paid by the original ſubſcribers,” and 
yet commonly fell in the market for twenty, thirty, 
and ſometimes forty per cent. advance. The vain 


hope of gaining ſome of the great prizes is the ſole 


cauſe of this demand. The ſobereſt people ſcarce 
look upon it as a folly to pay a ſmall ſum for the 
chance of gaining ten or twenty thouſand pounds ; 
though they know that even that ſmall ſum is per- 
haps ren thirty per cent. more than the chance 


is worth. In a lottery in which no prize exceeded 


twenty pounds, though in other e ap- 
proached much nearer to a perfectly fair one than 


the common ſtate lotteries, there would not be the 


ſame demand for tickets. In order to have a better 
chance for ſome of the great. prizes, ſome people 
purchaſe ſeveral tickets, and others, ſmall ſhares in 
a ſtill greater number. There is not, however, a 
more certain propoſition in mathematicks than that 
the more tickets you adventure upon, the more 
likely you are to be a loſer. Adventure upon all 
the tickets in the lottery, and you loſe for certain; 
and the greater the number of y your tickets wy nearer 


yu * to this certainty. 
| T'HAT 


A. "20 
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Tur the chance of loſs is frequently under- 


wide and ſcarce ever valued more than it is 


worth, we may learn from the very moderate profit 


of inſurers. In order to make inſurance, either 


from fire or ſea riſk; a trade at all, the common 
premium muſt be ſufficient to eompenſate the com- 


mon loſſes, to pay the expence of management, 
and to afford ſuch a profit as might! have 'been 


drawn from an equal capital employed in any come 


mon trade. The perſon who pays no more than 
this, evidently pays no more than the real value 


of the riſk, or the loweſt price at which he can 


reaſonably expect to inſure it. But though many 
people have made a little money by inſurance, very 
few have made a great fortune; and from this con- 
fideration alone it ſeems evident enough that the 
ordinary balance of profit and loſs is not more 
advantageous in this than in other common trades 


by which ſo many people make fortunes. Mode- 


rate, however, as the premium of inſurance com- 


monly is, many people deſpiſe the riſſe too'much 


to care to pay it. Taking Ft whole kingdom at 
an average, nineteen houſes in twenty, or rather 
perhaps ninety- nine in a hundred, are not inſured 
from fire. Sea riſk is more alarming to the greater 
part of people, and the proportion of ſhips in- 
ſured to thoſe not infured is much greater. Many 
ſail, however, at all ſeaſons and even in time of war, 


without any inſurance. This may ſometimes, per- 


haps, be done without any imprudence. When a 
great company, or even a great merchant, has 
twenty or thirty min at ſea, they may, as it were, 
inſure one another. The premium ſaved upon 
them * may more than n ſuch loſſes as 


they 
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they are likely to meet with in the common courſe 
of chances. The neglect of inſurance upon ſhip- 
ping, however, in the ſame manner as upon houſes, 
is, in moſt caſes, the effe of no ſuch nice calcula- 
tion, but of mere thoughtleſs raſhneſs _ _ 
„ longs ng the riſk. A tet! 


| 1 pepe 7 riſk * the e 
| hog of ſucceſs, are in no period of life more active 
than at the age at which young people chuſe their 
profeſſions. How little the fear of misfortune is 
then capable of balancing the hope of good luck, 
appears ſtill more evidently in the readineſs of the 
common people to enliſt as ſoldiers or to go to ſea, 
than in the eagerneſs of thoſe of better faſhion to 

enter into what are called the n Dorfes. N 


5 TE a common a ſoldier ny"; Joſe. i 1s en 
Sb. Without regarding the danger, however, 
young volunteers never enliſt ſo readily as at the 
beginning of a new war; and though they have 
ſearce any chance of preferment, they figure to 
themſelves in their youthful fancies a thouſand oc- 
caſions of acquiring honour and diſtinction which 
never occur. Theſe romantick hopes make the 
whole price of their blood. Their pay is leſs than 
that of common labourers, and in actual _— 
their fatigues are much 1 17 | 

1 lottery of the ſea is not a 0 ai. 
| Ae es as that of the army. The ſon of a 
creditable labourer or artificer may frequently go 
to ſea with his father's conſent ; ; but if he enliſts 


22 ſoldier, it is always without it. Other prope 
ſee 
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ſee ſome chance of his making ſomething by wa 
one trade: Nobody but himſelf fees any of his 
making any thing by the other. The great admiral 


is leſs the ohject of publick admiration than the 
great general, and the higheſt ſucceſs in the ſea 


ſervice promiles a leſs brilliant fortune and reputa- 
tion than equal ſucceſs in the land. The fame dif- 
ference runs through all the inferior degrees of 
preferment in both. By the rules of precedency a 
captain in the navy ranks with a colonel in the 
army: but he does not rank with him in the com- 
mon eſtimation. As the great prizes in the lot- 
tery are leſs, the ſmaller ones muſt be more numer- 
ous. Common ſailors, therefore, more frequently 


get ſome fortune and preferment than common 


ſoldiers; and the hope of thoſe prizes is what 
principally recommends the trade. Though their 
ſkill and dexterity are much ſuperior to that of 
almoſt any artificers, and though their whole life 
is one continual ſcene of hardſhip and danger, yet 
for all this dexterity and ſkill, for all thoſe hard- 
ſhips and dangers, while they remain in the condi- 


tion of common. ſailors, they receive ſcarce any 


other recompence but the pleaſure of exerciſing 
the one and of ſurmounting the other. Their 
wages are not greater than thoſe of common la- 


| bourers at the port which regulates the rate of ſea- 


mens wages. As they are continually going from 
port to port, the monthly pay of thoſe who fail 
from all- the different ports of Great Britain, is 


more nearly upon a level than that of any other 


workmen in- thoſe different places; and the rate 
of the port to and from which the greateſt number 


fail, that is the port of London, regulates that of 


Oli. 7 M al. 
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162 THE NATURE AND CAUSES OF 
all the reſt. At London the wages of the greater 


part of the different claſſes of workmen are about 
double thoſe of the ſame claſſes at Edinburgh. 
But the ſailors who fail from the port of London 
ſeldom earn above three or four ſhillings a month 
more than thoſe who fail from the port of Leith, 
and the difference is frequently not ſo great. In 
time of peace, and in the merchant ſervice, the 
London price is from a guinea to about ſeven and 
twenty ſhillings the calendar month. A common 
labourer in London, at the rate of nine or ten ſhil- 
lings a week, may earn in the calefidar month from 
forty to five and forty ſhillings. The failor, indeed, 
over and above his pay, 1s ſupplied with proviſions. 


Their value, however, may not perhaps always exceed 
the difference between his pay and that of the com- 


mon labourer ; and though it ſometimes ſhould, the 
exceſs will not be clear gain to the ſailor, becauſe he 
cannot ſhare it with his wife and family, whom he. 


muſt maintain out of his wages at home. 


Tur dangers and hair-breadth . of a life of 


adventures, inſtead of diſheartening young people, 


ſeem frequently to recommend a trade to them. 
A tender mother, among the inferior ranks of peo- 


ple, is often afraid to ſend her fon to ſchool at a 


ſeaport town, leſt the fight of the ſhips and the 
converſation and adventures of the ſailors ſhould 
entice him to go to ſea. The diſtant proſpect of 
hazards, from which we can hope to extricate our- 
ſelves by courage and.addreſs, is not diſagreeable 
to us, and does not raiſe the wages of labour in any 
employment. It is otherwiſe with thoſe in which 
courage and addreſs can be of no avail. In trades 

| which 
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which are known to be very unwholeſome, the wages 

of labour are always remarkably high. Unwhole- 
ſomeneſs is a ſpecies of diſagreeableneſs, and its 
effects upon the wages of labour are to be ranked 
under that general head. 


In all the different employments os Pg the 
| ordinary rate of profit varies more or leſs with the 
| certainty or uncertainty of the returns. Theſe are 
| in general leſs uncertain in the inland than in the 
| foreign trade, and in ſome branches of foreign trade 
| than in others; in the trade to North America, 
for example, than in that to Jamaica, The ordi- 
nary rate of profit always riſes more or leſs with 
1 the riſk. It does not, however, ſeem to riſe in 
| proportion to it, or ſo as to compenſate it complete- 
ly. ' Bankruptcies are moſt frequent in the moſt 
hazardous trades. The moſt hazardous of all 
| trades, that of a ſmuggler, though when the ad- 
venture ſucceeds it is hkewiſe the moſt profitable, 
is the infallible road to bankruptcy. The pre- 
. ſumptuous hope of ſucceſs ſeems to act here as 
upon all other occaſions, and. to entice ſo many 
adventurers into thoſe hazardous trades, that their 
competition reduces the profit below what is ſuffi- 
cient to compenſate the riſk. To compenſate it 
completely, the common returns ought, over and 
above the ordinary profits of ſtock, not only to 
make up for all occaſional loſſes, but to afford a 
ſurplus Profit to the adventurers of the ſame nature 
" WF ith the profit of inſurers. But if the common 
5 returns were ſufficient for all this, bankruptcies 
F would not be more . in theſe than i in other 
I frades. 3 ts 
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Ox the five circumſtances, therefore, which vary 
the wages of labour, two only affect the profits of 


ſtock; the agreeableneſs or diſagreeableneſs of the 


buſineſs, and the riſk or ſecurity with which it is 
attended. In point of agreeableneſs or diſagree- 


ableneſs, there is little or no difference in the far 
greater part of the different employments of ſtock 


but a'great deal in thoſe of labour; and the ordi- 


nary profit of ſtock, though it riſes with the riſk, 


does not always ſeem to rife in proportion to it, 
It ſhould follow from all this, that, in the ſame 
ſociety or netghbourhood, the average and ordinary 
rates of profit in the different employments of 
ſtock ſhould be more nearly upon a level than the 
pecuniary wages of the different ſorts of labour. 
They are ſo accordingly. The difference, between 
the earnings of a common labourer and thoſe of a 
well-employed lawyer or phyſician, is evidently 
much greater, than that, between the ordinary pro- 
fits in any two different branches of trade. The 
apparent difference, beſides, in the profits of dif- 
ferent trades, 1s generally a deception arifing from 
our not always diſtinguiſhing what ought to be con- 
fidered as wages, from what ought to be conſidered 


as profit. 


ApoTHECaRiEs profit is beckme a | bye-word, 
denoting ſomething uncommonly extravagant. 


This great apparent profit, however, is frequently 
no more than the reaſonable wages of labour. 


The kill of an apothecary is a much nicer and 


more delicate matter than that of any artificer 


whatever; and the truſt which is repoſed i in him 
is of 'much greater imp He is the phyſi- 
8 cian 
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at which he ſells his drugs. But the whole drugs 
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cian of the poor in all caſes, and of the rich when 
the diſtreſs or danger is not very great. His re- 
ward, therefore, ought to be ſuitable to his ſkill 
and his truſt, and it ariſes generally from the price 


which the beſt employed apothecary, in a large 
market town, will ſell in a year, may not perhaps 
coſt him above thirty or forty pounds. Though 
he ſhould ſell them, therefore, for three or four 
hundred, or at a thouſand per cent. profit, this 
may frequently be no more than the reaſonable 
wages of his labour charged, in the only way in 
which he can charge them, upon the price of his 


drugs. The greater part of the apparent profit 
is real wages 9 in the garb of Poe | 


Is a ſmall ſea-port town, a little grocer will As: 


forty or fifty per cent. upon a ſtock of a ſingle 


hundred pounds, while a confiderable wholeſale 
merchant in the ſame place will ſcarce make eight 


or ten per cent. upon a ſtock of ten thouſand. 


The trade of the grocer may be neceſſary for the 


conveniency of the inhabitants, and the narrowneſs 
of the market may not admit the employment of 


a larger capital in the buſineſs. The man, how- 
ever, muſt not only live by his trade, but live by it 
ſuitably to the qualifications which it requires. Be- 
ſides poſſeſſing a little capital, he muſt be able to 


read, write, and account, and muſt be a tolerable 


judge too of, perhaps, fifty or ſixty different ſorts of 
goods, their prices, qualities, and the markets 
where they are to be had cheapeſt. He muſt have 
all the knowledge, in ſhort, that is neceſſary for a 
great merchant, which nothing hinders him from 


becoming 
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becoming but the want of a ſufficient capital. 
Thirty or forty pounds a year cannot be conſider- 


ed as too great a recompence for the labour of a 
perſon ſo accompliſhed. Deduct this from the 


| ſeemingly great profits of his capital, and little 


more will remain, perhaps, than the ordinary pro- 
fits of ftock. The greater part of the 8 
profit 1 is, in this caſe too, real wages. 


Tre difference between the apparent profit of 
the retail and that of the wholefale trade, is much 
leſs in the capital than in ſmall towns and country 
villages. Where ten thouſand pounds can be. em- 
ployed in the grocery trade, the wages of the gro- 
cer's labour make but a very trifling addition to 
the real profits of ſo great a ſtock. The apparent 
profits of the wealthy retailer, therefore, are there 
more nearly upon a level with thoſe of the whole- 


ſale merchant. It is upon this account that goods 


ſold by retail are generally as cheap and frequently 
much' cheaper in the capital than in ſmall towns 


and country villages. Grocery goods, for exam: 


ple, are generally much cheaper; bread and 
butcher's-meat frequently as cheap. It cofts no 


more to bring grocery goods to the great town 
than to the country village; but it cofts a great 
deal more to bring corn and cattle, as the greater 


part of them muſt be brought from a much greater 


diſtance. The prime coſt of grocery goods, there- 


fore, being the ſame in both places, they are cheap- 


eſt where the leaſt profit is charged upon them. 
The prime coſt of bread and butcher's-meat is 
greater in the great town than in the country vil- 


wor: Z and though the profit is leſs, IS they 
are 
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are not always cheaper there, but often equally - 
cheap. In ſuch articles as bread and butcher's- 
meat, the ſame cauſe, which diminiſhes apparent 
profit, increaſes prime coſt. The extent of the 


market, by giving employment to greater ſtocks, 
_ diminiſhes apparent profit; but by requiring ſup- 


plies from a greater diſtance, it increaſes prime 
coſt. This diminution of the one and increaſe of 


the other ſeem, in moſt caſes, nearly to counter- 


balance one anocher ; which is probably the reaſon 
that, though the prices of corn and cattle are com; 
monly very different indifferent parts of the kingdom, 
thoſe of bread and butcher's-meat are generally very 


* the ſame through the Lon part of it. 


Tnouon the profits of ſtock boch in the whole- 
ſale and retail trade are generally lefs in the capital 
than in ſmall towns and country villages, yet great 
fortunes are frequently acquired from ſmall begin- 
nings in the former, and ſcarce ever in the latter. 
In ſmall towns and country villages, on account of 
the narrowneſs of the market, trade cannot always 
be extended as ſtock extends. In ſuch places, 
therefore, though the rate of a particular 'perſon's 
profits may be very high, the ſum or amount of 


them can never be very great, nor conſequently 


that of his annual accumulation. In great towns, 
on the contrary, trade can be extended as ſtock 
increaſes, and the credit of a frugal and thriving 


man increaſes much faſter than his ſtock, His 


trade is extended in proportion to the amount of 


both, and the ſum or amount of his profits is in 


proportion to the extent of his trade, and his an- 
nual accumulation in proportion to the amount of 


his 
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his profits. - It ſeldom happens, however, that great 
fortunes are made even in great towns by any one 


regular, eſtabliſhed, and well-known branch of buſi- 


neſs, but in conſequence of a long life of induſtry, 
frugality, and attention, Sudden fortunes, indeed, 
are ſometimes made in ſuch places by what is called 
the trade of ſpeculation. The ſpeculative merchant 
exerciſes no one regular, eſtabliſhed, or well-known 
branch of buſineſs. He is a corn merchant this 
year, and a wine merchant the next, and a ſugar, 
tobacco, or tea merchant the year after. He enters 


Into every trade when he foreſees that it is likely to 


be more than commonly profitable, and he quits it 


when he foreſees that its profits are likely to return 


| to the level of other trades, His profits and loſſes, 


— 


therefore, can bear no regular proportion to thoſe 


of any one eſtabliſhed and well known branch of 


' buſineſs. A bold adventurer may ſometimes ac- 


quire a conſiderable fortune by two or three ſucceſs- 
ful ſpeculations ; but is juſt as likely to loſe one by 
two or three unſucceſsful ones. This trade can be 
carried on nowhere but in great towns. It is only 
in places of the moſt extenſive commerce and cor- 
4 +4 KY that the intelligence requiſite for it can 
be had. 


Tux five circumſtances above mentioned, though 
they occaſion conſiderable inequalities in the wages of 
labour and profits of ſtock, occafion none in the whole 
of the advantages and diſadvantages, real or ima- 


i ginary, of the different employ ments of either. 


The nature of thoſe circumſtances is ſuch, that they 
make up for a ſmall pecuniary gain in ſome, and 
counter · balance a great one in others. 

Is 
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In order, however, that this equality may take 
place in the whole of their advantages or diſad- 


vantages, three things are requiſite even where there 
is the moſt perfect freedom. Firſt, the employ- 


| ments muſt be well known and long eſtabliſhed in 
the neighbourhood ; ſecondly, they muſt be in their 


ordinary, or what may be called their natural ftate ; 
and thirdly, they muſt be the ſole or principal em- 
e of thoſe who occu py them. 


Fins , This e can take place only in thoſe 
employments which are well known, and have been 
long eſtabliſhed in the 6 


Wnrꝑꝝ all other circumſtances are equal, wages 
are generally higher in new than in old trades. 
When a projector attempts to eſtabliſh a new manu- 
facture, he muſt at firſt entice his workmen from 
other employments by higher wages than they can 
either earn in their own trades, or than the nature 
of his work would otherwiſe require, and a conſider- 


able time muſt paſs away before he can venture to 


reduce them to the common level. Manufactures 
for which the demand ariſes altogether from faſhipn 
and fancy, are continually changing, and ſeldom laſt 
long enough to be conſidered as old eſtabliſhed 


manufactures. Thoſe, on the contrary, for which 


the demand ariſes chiefly from uſe or neceſſity, are 
leſs liable to change, and the ſame form or fabrick 
may continue in demand for whole centuries toge- 
ther. The wages of labour, therefore, are likely 
to be higher in manufactures of the former, than in 


thoſe of the latter kind. Birmingham deals chiefly in 


manufactures of the former * Sheffield 1 in thoſe 
| of 
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of the latter ; and the wages of labour in thoſe two 
different 1 are ſaid to be ſuitable to this dif. 
ference in the nature of their manufactures. 


Tr eſtabliſnment of any new manufacture, of any 
new branch of commerce, or of any new practice in 
agriculture, is always a ſpeculation, from which 
the projector promiſes himſelf extraordinary profits. 
Theſe profits ſometimes are very great, and ſome- | 
times, more frequently, perhaps, they are quite 
otherwiſe; but in general they bear no regular pro- 
portion to thoſe of other old trades in the neigh- 
bourhood. If the project ſucceeds, they are com- 
monly at firſt very high. When the trade or prac- 
tice becomes thoroughly eſtabliſhed and well known, 
the competition reduces them to the level of other 
trades. 


SECONDLY, This equality in the whole of the ad- 
vantages and diſadvantages of the different employ- 
ments of labour and ſtock, can take place only in the - 
ordinary, or what may be called the natural ſtate of 
thoſe employments. 


Tu demand for almoſt every different ſpecies of 
labour, is ſometimes greater and ſometimes leſs than 
uſual. In the one caſe the advantages of the em- 
ployment riſe above, in the other they fall below the 
common level. The demand for country labour is 
greater at hay-time and harveſt, than during the 
greater part of the year; and wages riſe with the 
demand. In time of war, when forty or fifty thou- 
ſand ſailors are forced from the merchant ſervice 
into that of the king, the demand for ſailors to mer- 

FO 1 nant 
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| 4 ſhips neceſſarily riſes with their ſcarcity, and 
their wages upon ſuch occaſions commonly riſe from 
a guinea and ſeven and twenty ſhillings, to forty 
| ſhillings and three pounds a month. In a decaying 
manufacture, on the contrary, many workmen, ra- 
ther than quit their old trade, are contented with 

ſmaller wages than would otherwiſe be ſuitable to the 


nature of their employment. 


Taz profits of ſtock vary with the price of the 


commodities in which it is employed. As the price 
of any commodity riſes above the ordinary or aver- 
age rate, the profits of at leaſt ſome part of the ſtock 
that is employed in bringing it to market, riſe above 
their proper level, and as it falls they fink below it; 
All commodities are more or leſs liable to variations 
of price, but ſome are much more ſo than others. 
In all commodities which are produced by human 
induſtry, the quantity of induſtry annually em- 
ployed is neceſſarily regulated by the annual de- 
mand, in ſuch a manner that the average annual 
produce may, as nearly as poſſible, be equal to the 
average annual conſumption. In ſome employ- 
ments, it has already been obſerved, the ſame quan- 
tity of induſtry will always produce the ſame, or 
very nearly the ſame quantity of commodities. In 
the linen or woollen manufactures, for example, the 
ſame number of hands will annually work up very. 
nearly the ſame quantity of linen and woollen cloth. 
The variations in the market price of ſuch commo- 
dities, therefore, can ariſe only from ſome accidental 
variation in the demand. A publick mourning 
raiſes the price of black cloth. But as the demand 
for moſt ſorts of plain linen and woollen cloth is 


pretty 


pretty uniform, ſo is likewiſe the price. But there 


are other employments in which the fame quantity 


of induſtry will not always produce the ſame quan- 
_ tity of commodities. The ſame quantity of in- 
duſtry, for example, will, in different years, pro- 
duce very different quantities of corn, wine, hops, 


fugar, tobacco, &c. The price of ſuch commodi- 


ties, therefore, varies not only with the variations 


of demand, but with the much greater and more 
frequent variations of quantity, and is conſequently 
extreamly fluctuating. But the profit of ſome of the 


dealers muſt neceſſarily fluctuate with the price of the 
commodities. The operations of the ſpeculative mer- 
chant are principally employed about ſuch commo- 


dities. He endeavours to buy them up when he 
foreſees that their price is likely to riſe, and to ll 
ou when it is likely to fall. 


Tmabrr, This 8 in the whole of the ad- 
vantages and diſadvantages of the different em- 
ployments of labour and ſtock, can take place only 

in ſuch as are the ſole or principal Le RAR of 
thote who occupy them. | 


Wane a perſon derives his ſubſiſtence from one 
employment, which does not occupy the greater part 
of his time; in the intervals of his leiſure he is often 


willing to work at another for leſs wages than would 


otherwiſe ſuit the nature of the amploynient; 


Turns fill ſubſiſts in many parts of Scotland a 


ſet of people called Cotters or Cottagers, though 
they were more frequent ſome years ago than they 


are now. They are a fort of out-ſervants of the 
landlords 


/ 
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pills and farmers. The uſual reward which 
they receive from their maſters i is a houſe, a ſmall 


garden for pot- -herbs, as much gr: s as will feed a 
cow, and, perhaps, an acre or two of bad arable 


land. When their maſter has occaſion for their la- 


bour, he gives them, beſides, two pecks of oatmeal 
a week, worth about fixteen-pence ſterling. During 
a great part of the year he has little or no occaſion 
for their labour, and the cultivation of their own | 
little poſſeſſion is not ſufficient to occupy the time 


which is left at their own diſpoſal. When ſuch oc- 


cupiers were more numerous than they are at preſent, 
they ate ſaid to have been willing to give their ſpare 
time for a very ſmall recompence to any body, and to 
have wrought for leſs wages than other labourers. 
In ancient times they ſeem to have been common 
all over Europe. In countries ill cultivated and 
worſe inhabited, the greater part of landlords and 
farmers could not otherwiſe provide themſelves with 
the extraordinary number of hands, which country 
labour requires at certain ſeaſons. The daily or 
weekly recompence which ſuch labourers occa- 
fionally received from their maſters, was evidently 
not the whole price of their labour. Their ſmall 
tenement made a confiderable part of it. This daily | 
or weekly recompence, however, ſeems to have been 
confidered as the whole of it, by many writers who 
have collected the prices of labour and proviſions i in 
ancient times, and who have taken pleaſure in re- 

preſenting both as wonderfully low. e 8 - 


Tun produce of ſuch Adds" comes + c 
cheaper to market than would otherwiſe be ſuitable 
to its nature. Stockings in many parts of Scotland 
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are knit much cheaper than they can anywhere be 
wrought upon the loom. They are the work of 


ſervunts and labourers, who derive the principal part 


of their ſubſiſtence from ſome other employment. 
More than a thouſand pair of Shetland ſtockings 


are annually imported into Leith, of which the price 
is from five. pence to ſeven-pence a pair. At Lear- 
wick, the ſmall capital of the Shetland iſlands, ten- 


pence a day, I have been aſſured, is a common price 
of common labour. In the ſame iſlands they knit 


worſted ſtockings to the value 1 a guinea a 8 


and upwards. 
Tun ſpinning of linen yarn 2 eancied on in Scot: 
land nearly in the ſame way as the knitting of ſtock- 
ings, by ſervants who are chiefly hired for other 


purpoſes. They earn but a very ſcanty ſubſiſtence, 


who endeavour: to. get their whole livelihood by 
either of thoſe trades, In moſt parts of Scotland 
ſhe is a good ſpinner who can earn twenty-pence a 
week. . ; 


Is opulent countries the market is generally ſo 
extenſive, that any. one trade 1s ſufficient to employ 
the whole labour and ftock of thoſe who occupy it. 


Inſtances of people's living by. one employment, 


and at the ſame time deriving ſome little advantage 
from another, occur chiefly in poor countries. The 
following inſtance, however, of ſomething of the 
ſame kind is to be found in the capital of a very 
rich one. There is no city in Europe, [ believe, 
in; which houſe-rent is dearer than in London, and 
yet I know no capital in which a furniſhed apartment 


can be hired ſo cheap. Lodging is not only much 
_—__ 


— 3 
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cheaper in London than in Paris; it is much cheaper 
than in Edinburgh of the ſame degree of goodneſs; 
and what may ſeem extraordinary, the dearneſs of 
houſe-rent is the cauſe of the cheapneſs of lodging. 
The dearneſs of houſe-rent in London, ariſes, not only 
from thoſe cauſes which render it dear in all great 
capitals, the dearneſs of labour, the dearneſs of all 
the materials of building, which muſt generally be 
brought from a, great diſtance, and above all the 
dearneſs of ground- rent, every landlord acting the 
part of a monopoliſt, and frequently exacting a 
higher rent for a ſingle acre of bad land in a town, 
than can be had for a hundred of the beſt in the 
country but it ariſes in part from the peculiar 
manners and cuſtoms of the people, which oblige - 
every maſter of a family to hire a whole houſe from 


top to bottom. A dwelling-houſe in England ' 
means every thing that is contained under the ſame 


roof. In France, Scotland, and many other parts of 
Europe, it frequently means no more than a fingle 
ſtory. A tradeſman in London is obliged to hire a 
whole houſe in that part of the town where his 
cuſtomers live. His ſhop is upon the ground-floor, 
and he and his family fleep in the garret; and he en- 
deavours to pay a part of his houſe- rent by letting 
the two middle- ſtories to lodgers. He expects to 
maintain his family by his trade, and not by his 
lodgers. Whereas, at Paris and Edinburgh, the 
people who let lodgings, have commonly no other 
means of ſubſiſtence; and the price of the lodging 
muſt pay, not only the rent of the houſe, but the 
"hole 2 er of the OT 
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principal means it makes uſe of for this purpoſe. 
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* UCH are _ 3 1 Na of the 
advantages and diſadvantages of the, different em. 
ployments of labour and ſtock, which the defect of 

any of the three requiſites above mentioned muſt 
occaſion, even where there is the moſt perfect li- 


berty. But the policy of Europe; by not leaving 
things at perfect liberty, occafions other ogy: 


ee neee. 5 r a TN 


£354 does this chielly i in the three r ways. 
Firſt, by reſtraining the competition in ſome em- 


ployments to a ſmaller number than would other- 


wiſe be diſpoſed to enter into them; ſecondly, by 
inereaſing it in others beyond what it naturally would 


be; and, thirdly, by obſtructing the free circula- 


tion of labour and ſtock, both from employment to 


en and. rom. Page: to place. 


IN nsr, The: policy. of Run occalions a. very 
important inequality in the whole of the advantages 
and diſadvantages of the different employments of 


labour and ſtock, by reſtraining the competition in 
ſome employments to a ſmaller number than might 
otherwiſe be ape to enter into A them. | 


Taz excluſive 5 of 4 are e the 
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5 der a maſter properly qualified, is comr 


eee the — ere 
it is eſtabliſhed, to thoſe who are free of the trade. 
To have ſeryed an apprenticeſhip in the town, un- 
1only.the ne- 
ceſſary requiſite for obtaining this un, The 


bye- laws of the corporation regulate ſometimes the f c 
number of apprentices w | 
to have, and almoſt always the number of years 


hich any maſter is allowed 


which each apprentice is obliged to ſerve. The 
intention of both regulations is to reſtrain the com- 
petition to a much ſmaller number than might 


otherwiſe be diſpoſed to enter into the trade The 


limitation of the number of apprentices: reſtrains it 


direfly. A long tem of e = reftrains : 


the je expence of education, 8 Hg FP 
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1 Sheffield no Olly AER can _ more th | 
one apprentice at a time, by a bye-law* of the cor- 


poration. In Norfolk and Norwich no maſter wea- 


ver can have more than two apprentices, under Pain 
of forfeiting five pounds a month to the king. No 


maſter hatter can have more than two apprentices 


anywhere f in England, or in the Engliſh plantations, 
under pain of forfeiting five pounds a month, half 
to the king, and half to him who ſhall ſue in any 

court of record. Both theſe regulations, though 


they have been confirmed by a publick law of the 
kingdom, are evidently dictated by the ſame cor- 


poration ſpirit which enacted the bye-law of Sheffield. 


Pats: i weavers in London had ſcarce been incor- 
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Beste the uſual term eſtabliſhed for the duration 
of „ee 0 in the greater part of incorporated 
trades. All ſuch incorporations were anciently 
called univerſities; which indeed is the proper Latin 
name for any incorporation whatever. The uni- 
verſity of ſmiths, the univerſity of taylors, &c. are 
expreſſions which we commonly meet with in the 
old charters. of ancient towns. When thoſe particu- 
lar incorporations which are now peculiarly: called 
univerſities were firſt eſtabliſhed, the term of years 
which it was neceſſary to ſtudy, in order to obtain 
the degree of maſter of arts, penn evidently to 
have been copied from the term of apprenticeſhip 
in common trades, of which the incorporations 
were much more ancient. As to have wrought ſe- 
ven years under a maſter properly qualified, was 
neceſſary in order to intitle any perſon to become a 
maſter and to have himſelf apprentices in a common 
trade; ſo to have ſtudied ſeven years under a maſter 
properly qualified, was neceſſary to entitle him to 
become a maſter, teacher, or doctor (words anciently 
| ſynonimous ) in the liberal arts, and to have ſcholars 
or apprentices (words likewiſe gg oy: 
to ny . bim. 

By Nen * of. = ag commonly clip; 8 
Stans of Apprenticeſhip, it was enacted, that no 


perſon ſhould for the future — any trade, 
eraft, or myſtery at that time exerciſed in England, 
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| ſhip of ſeven years at leaſt; and what before had 
been the bye-law of many particular corporations, 


became in England the general and publick law of 
all trades carried on in market towns. * For though 
the words of the ſtatute are very general, and ſeem 


plainly to include the whole kingdom, by interpre- 
tation its operation has been limited to market- 


towns, it having been held that in country villages 


a perſon may exerciſe ſeveral different trades, though . 


he has not ſerved a ſeven years apprenticeſhip to 
each, they being neceſſary for the conveniency of 
the inhabitants, and the number of people frequently 5 


not being ſufficient to ſupply each with a PR 


lar 125 of hands. 

SS a Arie e "of: the * tox "Y 
operation of this ſtatute has been limited to thole 
trades which were eſtabliſhed in England before the 
5th of Elizabeth, and has never been extended to 


ſuch as have been introduced fince that time. This 


limitation has given occaſion to ſeveral diſtinctions 
which, conſidered as rules of police, appear as fooliſh 


as can well be imagined. It has been adjudged, for 


example, that a coach-maker can neither himſelf 
make nor employ journeymen to make his coach- 
wheels, but muſt buy them of a maſter wheel-wright; ; 
this latter trade having been exerciſed 'in England 
before the 5th of Elizabeth. But a.wheel-wright, 
though he has never ſerved an apprenticeſhip to a 
coach-maker,, may either himſelf. make or employ 


Journeymen to make coaches ; the trade of a coach- 


maker not being within the ſtatute, becauſe not 
exerciſed in England at the time. when it was made. 


| The ee of Mancheſter, Birmingham and 


abs N2 "IV; Wolver- 
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Wolverhampton, are many of them, upon chis ac- 
count, not within the ſtatute; not having been exer- 
nota in A eſe che Lon of en | 


r 


54 Pes the auen of: appreiticetihs is dit 
ferent in different towns and in different trades. In 
Paris, five years is the term required in a great num- 
= - ber; but before any perſon can'be qualified to exer- 

5 ciſe the trade as a maſter, he muſt, in many of 

them, ſerve five years more as a journeyman. 

During this latter term he is called the companion 
of his maſter, and WET term "EET 1 ly called hd com- 


3 


£2 


Is b there is no general law which regu- 
| lates univerſally the duration of apprenticeſhips. 
| The term is different in different corporations. 
Where it is long, a part of it way generally be re- 
deemed by paying a ſmall fine. In moſt towns too 
a very ſmall fine is ſafficient to purchaſe the free- 
dam of any corporation. The weavers of linen and 
| .  hempen cloth, the princi ipal manufactures of the 
= country, as well as all other artificets ſabfervient to 
=_— them, Wheel makers, reel-makers, &c. may exerciſe 
| their trades in any town corporate without paying 
any fine. In all towns corporate all perſons are free 
t "en -butchers-meat upon any lawful day of the 
week.” Three years is in Scotland a common term 
9 of apprenticeſhip even in ſome very nice trades, and 
in general I know of no country regu in Fen 
| * are ue Mete N 
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Tus pioperty — every man wa in bb own k. 
bour, as it is the original foundation of all other 
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| property, ſo it is the moſt ſacred and inviol; 
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The patrimony of a poor man lies in the We KS 
and dexterity of his hands; and to hinder him from 
employing this ſtrength and dexterity in what man- 
ner he thinks proper without injury to lis neigh- 


'bour, i is a Plain violation of this moſt ſacred pro- 
It is a manifeſt encroachment upon the 

juſt n both of the worlamans and of thoſe ws 

— be diſpoſed to employ him. As it hinders 


ſo it hinders the other from employing whom they 


think proper. To judge whether he is fit to be em- 
ployed, may ſurely be truſted to the diſcretion of the 
employers whoſe intereſt it ſo much concerns. The 
affected anxiety of the law-giver leſt they ſhould, 
employ an improper perſon, i is W as n 5 


h 1 as it is NP. 


oF: by :nftitution of — eee can . 


no ſecurity that inſufficient - workmanſhip ſhall not 


frequently be expoſed to publick ſale. When this 


is done it is generally the effect of fraud, and not of 


inability ; and the longeſt apprenticeſhip can give 
no ſecurity againſt fraud. Quite different regula- 
tions are neceſſary to prevent this abuſe. The 
ſterling mark upon plate, and the ſtamps upon linen 
and woollen cloth, give the purchaſer much greater 
ſecurity than any ſtatute of apprenticeſhip. He ge- 
nerally looks at theſe, but never thinks it worth 


while to enquire whether the workman had-ſerved a 
r prenticeſſ _ 8 0 5 


Taz Antes of ow cas has 1 no 


endeney to form young. people to induſtry. A 


Journeyman 


- 
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Journeyman ho works by the piece is likely to be 


induſtrious, becauſe he derives a benefit from every 


exertion of his induſtry. - An apprentice is likely 
to be idle, and almoſt always is fo, becauſe: he has 


no immediate intereſt to be otherwiſe. In the in- 
ferior employments, the ſweets of labour confiſt al- 
together in the recompence of labour. They Who 
are ſooneſt in a condition to enjoy the ſweets of it 

are likely ſooneſt to conceive a reliſh for it, and to 


acquire the early habit of induſtry, - A young man 
naturally conceives an averſion to labour, when for 


a long time he receives no benefit from it. The 
boys who- are put out apprentices from publick 
charities are generally bound for more than the uſual 
number of years, and they e turn out W 0 
idle and worthleſs. 5 8 0 
. were altogether ito to 
the ancients. The reciprocal duties of maſter and 
_ apprentice make a conſiderable article in every mo- 
dern code. The Roman law is perfectly ſilent with 
regard to them. I know no Greek or Latin word 
(I might venture, I believe, to aſſert that there is 
none) which expreſſes the idea we now annex to the 
word Apprentice, a ſervant bound to work at a par- 
ticular trade for the benefit of a maſter, during a 
term of years, upon condition that we mer om 


teach New that trade. | 


1 1 are 4 3 
The arts, which are much ſuperior to common 
trades, ſuch as thoſe of making clocks and watches, 
contain no ſuch myſtery as to require a long courſe 
of inſtruction. The firſt invention af ſach wo 


be more effectual, and always 
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indeed, and even that of ſome of the 
ployed in making them, muſt, no 
— e 3 the work of deep thought and 


long time, and may juſtly be conſidered as among 
the happieſt efforts of human ingenuity. But 


when both have been fairly invented and are well 
underſtood, to 3 to any young man, in the 
compleateſt manner, how to apply the inſtruments 
and how to conſtruct the machines, cannot well 
require more than the leſſons of a few weeks: per- 


haps thoſe of a few days might be ſufficient. In 


the common mechanick trades, thoſe of a few days 

might certainly be ſufficient. The dexterity. f 
hand, indeed, even in common trades, cannot be 
acquired without much practice and experience. 
But a young man would practiſe with much more 
diligence and attention, if from the beginning 

wrought as a journey man, being paid in proportion 


to the little work which he could execute, and pay» 
ing in his turn for the materials which he might 


ſometimes ſpoil through aul wardneſs and inexpe- 
rience. His education would generally in this way 


les tedious and ex- 
penſive. The maſter, indeed, would be a loſer. 
He would loſe all the wages of the apprentice, 


which he now ſaves, ſor ſeven years together. In 


the end, perhaps, the apprentice himſelf would be 
a loſer. In a trade ſo eaſily learnt he would have 


more competitors, and his wages, when he came to 
be a compleat workman, would be much leſs than 


at preſent. The fame increaſe of competition 
would reduce the profits of the maſters as well as 
the wages of the workmen. The trades, the crafts, 


the DE "_ all be loſers. But the publick 


would 
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* woul: 2 8 work of all artificers + coming 
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8 * is 3 tdi arten 3 price, eue 
conſequently of wages and profit, by reſtraining 
that free competition which would moſt certainly oc- 
cafion it, that all corporations, and the greater part 


of corporation laws, have been eftabliſhed; In 
order to erect a corporation, no other authority in 


ancient times was requiſite in many parts of Europe, 


but chat of the town corporate in which it was 
eftabliſhed. In England, indeed, à charter from 


the king was likewiſe neceſſary. But this prero- 
gative of the:crown-ſeems to have been reſerved 


rather for extorting money from the ſubject, than 
ſor the defence of the common liberty againſt ſuch 
oppreſſive monopolies. Upon paying a fine to the 
king, the charter ſeems generally to have been 
readily granted; and when any particular claſs of 


artiſicers or traders thought proper to act as a cor- 
poration without a charter, ſuch adulterine guilds, 
as they were called, were not always 1 
upon that account, but obliged to fine annually to 

the king for permiſſion to exerciſe” their uſurped 
privileges. The immediate inſpection of all cor- 


porations, and of the bye-laws which they might 


think proper to enact for their own government, 


belonged to the town corporate in which they were 
eſtabliſhed; and whatever diſcipline was exerciſed 


-over them, proceeded commonly, not from the 


king, but from that greater incorporation of which 
* W ones were 8 Wu of ma 
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e the Bande of traders and aer r- ind it 5 
was the manifeſt intereſt of every particular daſs of 


mem; to prevent the market from being over- 
ced, as they commonly expreſs it, with their 


— particular ſpecies of induſtry ; Which is in 


reality, to keep it always underſtocked. Each 


claſs was eager to eſtabliſn regulations proper for 


this purpoſe, and, provided it was allowed to do ſo, 
was willing to conſent that every other claſs ſhould 
do the ſame. In conſequence of ſuch regulations, 

indeed, each claſs was obliged: to buy the goods 


they had occaſion for Wan every other within the 


town, ſomewhat dearer than they otherwiſe might 
| have done. But eee they were enabled 


to ſell their own juſt as much dearer; ſo that ſo far 


it was as broad as long, as they ſay; and in the 
dealings of the different claſſes within the town 
with one another, none of them were loſers by theſe 
regulations. But in their dealings with the country 
they were all great gainers; and in theſe latter 

dealings conſiſts. the whole. trade * re 
and entichonere town. 
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all the materials of its induſtry, from the country. 
It pays for theſe chiefly in two ways: firſt, by 
ſending back to the country a part of thoſe mate- 
rials wrought up and manufactured; in which caſe 


their price is augmented by the wages of the work 
men, and the profits of their maſters or immediate 


employers: ſecondly, by ſending to it a part both 
of the rude and manufactured produce, either of 
other en or of diſtant parts of the ſame 


— 


country, 
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© country, imported into the town; in which caſe 
too the original price of thoſe goods is augmented 
by the wages of the carriers or ſailors, and by the 
profits of the merchants who employ them. In 
what is gained upon the firſt of thoſe two branches 
of commerce, conſiſts the advantage which the 
town makes by its manufactures; in what is gained 
upon the ſecond, the advantage of its inland and 
foreign trade. The wages of the workmen, and 
the profits of their different employers, make up 
the Whole of what is gained upon both. What. 
ever regulations, therefore, tend to increaſe thoſe 
wages and profits beyond what they otherwiſe would 
be, tend to enable the town to purchaſe, with a 
ſmaller quantity of its labour, the produce of a 
greater quantity of the labour of the country. 
They give the traders and artificers in the town an 
advantage over the landlords, farmers, and labour- 
ers in the country, and breaks down that natural 
equality. which would otherwiſe take place in the 
commerce which is carried on between them. 
The whole annual produce of the labour of the 
ſociety is annually. divided between thoſe two dif- 
ferent ſets of people. By means of thoſe regula- 
- tions a greater ſhare of it is given to the inhabit- 
ants. of the town than would otherwiſe fall to ng ; 
and a leſs to thoſe and ws country.” 7 


Tox- price which as town en pere * the 
proviſions and materials annually imported into it, 
is the quantity of manufactures and other goods 
annually - exported from it. The dearer the latter 
we Fs the FORO _ n. are bought. The 

induſtry 
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induſtry of the town becomes m_ and. ct of 
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7 nar * induſtry: inhidh Wein on kia towns. 
is, everywhere in Europe, more . advantageous. 
than that which is carried on in the country, with- 
out entering into any very nice computations, We 
may ſatisfy ourſelves by one very ſimple and obvi-. 
ous obſervation. In every country of Europe we! 
find, at leaft, an hundred people who have acquired 
great fortunes from ſmall beginnings by trade and 
manufactures, the induſtry which properly belongs 
to towns, for one who has done ſo by that which 
properly belongs to the country, the raiſing of rude 

ce by the improvement and cultivation of 
land. Induſtry, therefore, muſt be better rewarded, 
the wages of labour and the profits of ſtock muſt 
evidently be greater in the one ſituation than in the 
other. But ſtock and labour naturally ſeek the 
moſt advantageous employment. They naturally, 
therefore, reſort as much as they can to 9 * 
and geber the parent] 5 / A fore 


Tax tnkebitants 565 a town, die collected into 
one place, can eaſily combine together. The moſt 
inſignificant trades carried on in towns have accord- 
ingly, in ſome place or other, been incorporated; 

and even where they have never been incorporated, 
yet the corporation ſpirit, the jealouſy of ſtrangers, 
the averſion to take apprentices, or to communi- 
cate the ſecret of their trade, generally prevail 
in them, and often teach them, by voluntary 
aſſociations and agreements, t prevent that free 
competition which they cannot * 8 by 0 
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binations. Half a dozen wool-combers perhaps 
are neoeſſary tõ keep a thouſand ſpinners and 
weavers at work. By combining not to take ap- 


prentices they can not only engroſs the employ. 


ment, but reduce the whole manufacture into à ſort 
of flavery to themſelves, and raiſe the price of their 
m eee ern) orcas to "_ WE *e 
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diſtant places, cannot eaſily combine together. 
They have not only never been incorporated, but 
the corporation ſpirit never has prevailed among 
them. No apprenticeſſip has ever been thought 
rieceflary to qualify for huſbandry, the great trade 
of the country. After what are called the fine 
arts, and the liberal profeſſions, however, there is 
perhaps no trade which requires ſo great a variety 
of knowledge and experience. The innumerable 
volumes which have been written upon it in all 


languages, may ſatisfy us, that among the wiſeſt 


* moſt learned nations, it has never been re- 

as a matter very eaſily underſtood. And 
from” alt thoſe volumes we-ſhall in vain attempt to 
collect that knowledge of its various and compli- 
cated operations, which is commonly rigs even 


by the common farmer; how cor 


ever the very contemptible authors of Me of 
them may ſometimes affect to fpeak of him. There 


is ſcarce any common mechanick trade, on the 
contrary, of which all the operations may not be 
as * — explained in a pamphlet 


of 


rr ee. wm 
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of a very few pages, as it is poflible lor words i- 


luſtrated by figures to explain them. In the hiſtory 
of the A naw publiſhing by the French academy 
of ſciences, ſeueral of them are actually explained 
in Wim The direction of operations, be- 
ſides, which muſt be varied with every change of 
the weather, as well as with many other accidents, 
requires much more judgment and diſcretion, than 
that of — are 2 the ſame or Sause 
eee g A e 80 as: N N RF Mm 


ee hd arty * * farmer, x ; an md 4 
rection af the operations of /huſbandry 7, but many 
inferior branches of country jabeine; require much 
more fall and experience than the greater __ of 


; trades... The man who. v 


. Works with inftruments and, upon | 


materials of which the temper is always the fame, . 
or very nearly the ſame. But the man who ploughs 
the ground with a team of horſes or oxen, works 
with 1 of Which the health, firength, 
nd temper are very different upon different occs "i 
The condition of the materials which he 
works upon too is as variable as that of the inſtru · 
ments Which he works with, and both require to 
be managed with much judgment and diſcretion, 
The common , plaughman, though generally re- 
garded as the pattern of ſtupidity, and ignorance, 
is ſeldom defective in this judgment and diſcretion. 
He is leſs accuſtomed, indeed, to ſocial intercourſe 
than the mechanick who lives in a town, [His voice 
and language are more uncouth and more difficult 
to be underſtood by. thoſe. who are not uſed to 
them. His wn, however, | being. tamed 
tome 


tomed to conſider a greater variety of objects, is 
generally much ſuperior to that of the other, whoſe 


whole attention from morning till night is com- 
monly 3 performing one or two very fim- 


ple operations. How much the lower ranks of peo- 


ple in the country are really ſuperior to thoſe of the 


town, is well⸗known to every man whom either 
buſineſs or curioſity has led to converſe much with 


both. In China and Indoſtan accordingly both the 


rank and the wages of country labourers are ſaid to be 


ſuperior to thoſe pf the greater part of artificers and 
manufacturers. . They would probably be ſo every- 


where, if = PR laws and _ Fe GT _—_ 
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© Tur der which. this due of the towns 
has everywhere | in Europe over that of the coun- 


try, ĩs not altogether owing to corporations and cor- 


poration laws. It is ſupported by many other re- 
gulations. The high duties upon foreign manu- 


factures and upon all goods imported by alien mer. 


chants, all tend to the ſame purpoſe. Corporation 


laws enable the inhabitants of towns to raiſe their 


prices, without fearing to be under-ſold by the free 
competition of their own countrymen. Thoſe other 


regulations ſecure them equally againſt that of 


foreigners. The enhancement of price occaſioned 
by both is everywhere finally paid by the landlords, 
farmers, and labourers of the country, who have 
ſeldom oppoſed the eſtabliſnment of ſach mono- 
polies. They have commonly neither inclination 


nor fitneſs to enter into combinations; and the cla- 
mour and ſophiſtry of merchants and manufacturers 


cafity PR: them that the Oe intereſt of a 
part, 
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part, and of a ſubordinate pars of the'fockety, 12. 
mo _—_— of cha whole. „ 


1 Great-Bricain- the PRES 2s af the 8 
of the towns over that of the country, ſeems to have 
been greater formerly than in the preſent times. 
The wages of country labour approach nearer to thoſe 
of manufacturing labour, and the profits of ſtock 


employed in 22 to thoſe of trading and 


manufacturing f than they are ſaid to have done 


in the laſt — or in the begining of the pre- 
ſent. This change may be regarded as the ne- 
ceſſary, though very late conſequence of the extra- 
ordinary encouragement given to the induſtry of the 

towns. The ſtock accumulated. in them comes in 

time to be ſo great, that it can no longer be em- 
ployed with the ancient profit in that ſpecies of in- 


duſtry which is peculiar to them. That induſtry 


has its limits like every other; and the increaſe of 
ſtock, by increaſing the competition, neceſſarily re- 
duces the profit. The lowering of profit in the town 
forces out ſtock to the country, where, by creating 
a new demand for country labour, it neceſſarily 
raiſes its wages. It then ſpreads itſelf, if I may ſay | 
ſo, over the face of the land, and by being em- 

ployed in agriculture is in part reſtored to the coun- 
try, at the expence of which, in a great meaſure, it 
had originally been accumulated in the town. That 
everywhere in Europe the greateſt improvements 
of the country have been owing to ſuch overflow- 
ings of the ſtock originally accumulated in the towns, 
| ſhall endeavour to ſhow hereafter ; and at the ſame 
time to demonſtrate, that though-ſome countries 
have by this courſe attained to à conſiderable de- 
„ gree 


| even ir merriment and diverſiqn, but the.conver- 
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i certain, "linkle to. be diſturbed. and 3 

innumerable accidents, and in every reſpect contrary 
0 the order of nat: 

6 prejudices, laws and cuſtoms which have given oc- 

caſion to it, 1 ſhall endeavour to explain as fully aud 
diſtinctly as I can. We Res e 1 
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ture and of reaſon. The intereſts, 


E of adimet trad 1ciſcldom. in: 


ſation: ends in a conſpiracy againſt the publick, ot 


in ſame contrivance to raiſe prices. It ĩs ĩmpoſſible 
indeed to prevent ſuch meetings, by any law which 


either: could be executed, or wauld be conſiſtent 


wich Uberty and juſtice. Rut: though the law can 


not ihinder people of the ſame trade from ſome- 


times aſſembling together, it ought to do nothing 
| nn ſuch e 3 e le to an 


2 A ase en which. 3 all thaks of the 


ſame trade in a particular town to enter their names 
and places of abode in a publick regiſter, facilitate 


ſuch aſſemblies. It connects individuals who might 


never otherwiſe he:known to one another, and give 


every man of the trade a here 1 1 


uy 9 __ man of l. 72693! 23k 8 
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| dd to tax themſelves in order to provide for the 
Poor, their fick, their widows and orphans, by giving 


them a common intereſt to _— renders ſuch 
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„A incorporation not only renders them neceſſary, 
but makes the act of the majority binding upon the 
whole. In a free trade an effectual combination 


cannot be eftabliſhed but by the unanimous conſent 


of every fingle member of it, and it cannot laſt 


longer than every fing le member of it continues of 


the ſame mind. T he majority of a corporation can 
enact a bye law with ptoper penalties, which will 
limit the competition | more effectually and more 


durably than 1 e conibingon” what 
ever. 


TIE r pretence that corporations are neceſſary for 
the better govertiment of the trade, is without any 
foundation. The real and effectual diſcipline, which 
is exerciſed over a workman, is not that of his cor- 
poration,” but that of his cuſtomers. It is the fear 


of loſing their employment which reſtrains his frauds 


and corrects his negligence. An excluſive corpora- 
tion neceſſarily weakens the force of this diſcipline. 


A particular ſer of workmen muſt then be em- 
ployed, let them behave well or ill. It is upon this 


account that i in many large incorporated towns no 
tolerable workmen are to be found, even in ſome 
of the moſt neceſſary trades. If you would have 


your work tolerably executed, it muſt be done in 


the ſuburbs, where the workmen having no exclu- 


five pfivilege, have nothing but their character to 


depend upon, and you muſt "they Fug. it into 


the fown a as well : as you « Fan.” 
10 31 
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Tis in chte manner that the policy af Europe, 
65 reſtraining the competition i in ſome employments 
to 4 ſmaller number than would otherwiſe be dif- 
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poſed to enter into them, occaſions a very impor- 
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tant ĩnequality in the whole of the advantages and 
diſadvantages of the e nee of la- 
bour and Mek. e 5 
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the competition in ſome employments beyond what 


it naturally would be, occaſions another inequality 
of an oppoſi te kind i in the whole of the advantages 
and diſadvantages of the Aren eee of of 
en and ſtock. 3 Nh 


Ir has 1 conſi FREY as. ea ſo. _ 8 
that a proper number of young people ſhould be 


| educated for certain profeſſions, that, ſometimes the 


publick, and ſometimes the piety of private foun- 
ders have eftabliſhed many penſions, ſcholarſhips, 


| exhibitions, burſaries, &c. for this purpoſe, which 


draw many more people. into thoſe trades than could 
otherwiſe pretend to follow them. In all chriſtian 


countries, I believe, the education of the greater 


part of churchmen i is paid for in this manner. Very 
few of them are educated altogether at their own 
expence. The long, tedious and expenſive educa- 


tion, therefore, of thoſe who are, will not. always 


procure them a ſuitable reward, the church being 
crowded with people who, in order to get employ- 


ment, are willing to accept of a much ſmaller re- 
: compence than what ſuch an education would. other- 


wiſe have entitled them to; and in this manner the 


competition of the poor takes away the reward of 


the rich. It would be indecent, no doubt, to com- 
pare either a curate or a chaplain with a journey- 


man in any common ode... The pay of a curate or 


chaplain, 


* 
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chaplain, however, may very properly be confi 3 


as of the ſame nature with the wages of a journeyman, 


They are, all three, paid for their work. according 
to the contract which they may happen to make 
with their reſpective ſuperiors. | Till after the mid- 
dle of the fourteenth century, five merks, contain- 
ing about as much ſilver as ten pounds of our pre- 
ſent money, was in Eagland the uſual pay of a curate 
of ſtipendiary pariſh prieſt, as e find it regulated 
by the decrees of ſeveral different national couneils. 
At the ſame period four - pence 4 day, containing the 
ſame quantity of ſilver as a ſtilling of our preſent 
money, was declared to be the pay of a maſter ma- 
ſon, and three-pence a day, equal to nine · penee of 
our preſent money, that of a journeyman maſon. 
The wages of both theſe labourers, therefore, ſup- 
poſing t them to have been conſtantly employed, were 
much ſuperior to thoſe of the curate. The wages of 
the maſter maſon, ſuppoſing him to have been without 
employment one-third of the year, would have fully 
equalled them. By the 12th of Queen/ Anne, c. 12, 
it is declared, That whereas for want of ſufficient 
2 maintenance and encouragement to curates, the 
« cutes have i in ſeveral places been meanly ſupplied, 
the biſhop'is, therefore, empowered to appoint by 
* writing under his hand and ſeal a ſufficient cer- 
« tain ſtipend or allowance, not exceeding fifty and 
and not leſs than twenty pounds a year.” Forty 
pounds a year is reckoned at preſent very good pay 
for a curate, and notwithſtanding this act of parlia- 
ment, there are many curacies under twenty pounds 
2 year. There are journey men ſhoe makers in Lon - 
don who can earn forty pounds a year, and there is 
ſcarce. an a induſtrious workman of any kind im that 
555 0 2 metropolis 
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metropolis who does not earn more than twenty. 


This laſt ſum indeed does not exceed what is fre- 


quently earned by common labourers in many coun- 


try pariſhes. Whenever the law has attempted to 


regulate the wages of workmen, it has always been 


rather to lower them than to raiſe them. But the 
law has upon many occaſions attempted to raiſe the 
wages of curates, and for the dignity of the church, 
to oblige the rectors of pariſhes to give them more 


than the wretched maintenance which they them: 


ſelves might be willing to accept of. And in both 
caſes the law ſeems to have been equally ineffectual, 
and has never either been able to raiſe the wages of 
curates or to ſink thoſe of labourers to the degree 


that was intended; becauſe it has neyer been able 


to hinder either the one from being willing to ac- 
cept of leſs than the legal allowance, on account of 
the indigence of their fituation and the multitude of 


their- ; competitors. or the other from receiving 
more, on account of the contrary competition of 
thoſe WhO 
iro; TO! 


expected to derive either e or 8 
4 employing, them. T Fa 


' Tm great benfices and other exclefiaſtizal digni- 


| ties ſupport the honour of the church, notwithſtand- 
0 ing the mean circumſtances of ſome of its inferior 
members. The reſpect paid to the profeſſion too 
makes ſome compenſation even to them for the 
meanneſs of their pecuniary recompence. In Eng- 
land, and in all Roman Catholick countries, the 
lottery of the church is in reality much more ad- 
| vantageous than is neceſſary. The example of the 
_ churches of Scotland, of Geneva, and of ſeveral 


_ eee ae te ſatisfy us that in fo 
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creditable” a profeſſion, in which education is fo 


eaſily procured; the hopes of much more moderate 


benefices will draw a ſufficient number of eure 
n ns apr: men To aha orders,” 

"the pete mon in which ike are no „Men 
ſuch as law and phyfick, if an equal proportion of 
people were educated at the publick expence, the 
competition would ſoon be ſo great, as to ſink” very _ 
much their pecuniary reward. It might then not 
be rus y_ en while t eee his ſon to 
They would be Seh bandes to fach as dad 
been educated by thoſe publick charities, whoſe 
numbers and neceſſities would oblige them in ge- 
neral to content themſelves with a very miſerable 
recompence, to the entire degradation of WP ap 
reſpeable 3 of law and e | 


* £ P be 
. Fe ” 


RR 


alled men of Dur are pretty ae in che tus 
tion which lawyers and phyficians probably would 
be in upon the foregoing ſuppoſition. In every 


part of Europe the greater part of them have been 


educated for the church, but have been hindered by 
different reaſons from entering into holy orders. 
They have generally, therefore, been educated at 
the publick expence, and their numbers are every 
where fo great as commonly to reduce the Fas of 
their page . to a INE Leno min pm Ri 


ene the 3 invention of the: art, of printing, 5 
only employment by which a man of letters could 
make any thing by his — was that of a pub- 

lick 
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lick teacher, or by communicating to otlier people 
the curious and uſeful knowledge which he had 


acquired himſelf: And this is ſtill ſurely a more 


honourable, a more uſeful, and in general even a 
more profitable employment than that other of 
writing for a bookſeller, to which the art of print- 
ing has given occaſion. The time and ſtudy, the 
genius, knowledge and application requiſite to qua- 
_  lify an eminent teacher of the ſciences, are at leaſt 

equal to what is neceſſary for the, greateſt practi. 
tioners in law and phyſicx. But the uſual reward 
of the eminent teacher bears no proportion to that 


of the lawyer or phyſician; becauſe the trade of 


the one is crowded with indigent people, who have 


been brought up to it at the publick expence; 


whereas thoſe of the other two are incumbered with 
very few who have not been educated. at their own, 


The uſual recompence, however, of. publick and 
ate teachers, ſmall as it may appear, would 
undoubtedly be leſs than it is, if the competition of 


thoſe. yet more indigent men of letters who write 


for bread was not taken out of the market. Be- 
fore the invention of the art of printing, a ſcholar 
and a beggar ſeem to have been terms very nearly 
ſynonymous: The different governors of the uni- 
verſities before that time appear to have often 
granted licences to their holen to beg. 


4 
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kind had been eftabliſhed for the education of 


indigent people to the learned profeſſions, the re- 


wards of eminent teachers appear to have been 


much more conſiderable. Iſocrates, in What is 


the. 


= MME. a Eo ia 
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They make the moſt magnificent promiſes to 
their ſcholars, ſays he, and undertake to teach them 


to be wiſe, to be happy, and to be juſt, and in 


return for ſo important a ſervice they ſtipulate the 


paultry reward of four or five minæ. I hey who 


teach wiſdom, continues: he, ought certainly to be 


wiſe themſelves; but if any man was to ſell ſuch a 
bargain for ſuch a price, he would be convicted of 
the moſt” evident folly.” He certainly does not 


mean here to exaggerate the reward, and we may 
be aſſured that it was not leſs than he repreſents it. 


Four mines were equal to thirteen pounds fix ſhil- 
lings and eight pence : five mine to ſixteen pounds 


thirteen ſhillings and four pence. Something, not 


leſs than the largeſt of thoſe two ſums, therefore, 
muſt at that time have been uſually paid to the 
moſt eminent teachers at Athens. Iſocrates him- 
ſelf demanded ten minæ, or thirty-three pounds 


fix ſhillings and eight pence, from each ſcholar. 


When he taught at Athens, he is ſaid to have had 


an hundred ſcholars. I underſtand this to be the 
number whom he taught at one time, or who at- 
tended what we would call one courſe of lectures, 


a number which will not appear extraordinary from 


ſo great a city to ſo famous a teacher, who taught 
too what was' at that time the moſt faſhionable of 
all ſciences, rhetorick. He muſt have made, there- 
fore, by each courſe of lectures, a thouſand mine, 
or 33331. 65. 8d. A thouſand mine, accordingly, 


is ſaid by Plutarch in another place, to have been 


his Didactron or uſual price of teaching. Many 
other eminent teachers in thoſe times appear to 
_ acquired great fortunes. ” Gorgias made a 

preſent 
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the teachers of his 'own times with inconſiſtency. + 
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preſent to the temple of Delphi of his own ſtatue 
in ſolid. gold. We muſt not, I preſume, ſuppoſe 
that it was as large as the life. His way of living, 
as well as that of Hippias and Protagoras, two other 
eminent teachers of thoſe times, is repreſented by 
Plato as ſplendid even to oſtentation. Plato him. 
ſelf is ſaid to have lived with a good deal of magni. 
ficence. Ariſtotle, after having been tutor to Alex- 
ander, and moſt munificently rewarded, as it is uni- 
verſally agreed, both by him and his father Philip, 
thought it worth while, notwithſtanding, to return 
to Athens, in order to reſume the teaching of his 
ſchool, Teachers of the ſciences were probably in 
thoſe times leſs common than they came to be in 
an age or twoafterwards, when the competition had 
probably ſomewhat reduced, both the price of their 
labour and the admiration for their perſons. The 
moſt eminent of them, however, appear always to 
have enjoyed 4 degree of conſideration much ſupe. 
fior to any of the like profeſſion in the preſent 
times, The Athenians ſent Carneades the acade- 
mick, and Diogenes the ſtoick, upon a ſolemn 
embaſſy to Rome ; and though their city, had then | 
declined from its former grandeur, it was ſtill an 
| independent and conſiderable. republick. Carneades 
too was a Babylonian by birth, and as there neyer 
was a people more jealous. of admitting foreigners 
to publick offices than the Athenians, their .confi- 
deration for him pull-hevs heed: yery art. 
8 
Tris s inequality is upon the vhalacy pardags, maker 
advantagequs than hurtful to the publick, It may 
ſomewhat degrade. the profeſſion of a publick teach: 
FL: but e cheapneſs lerne education is ſurely 
an 
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ling — The: publick too — de- 
rive ſtill greater benefit from ĩt, if the conſtitution 
of thoſe: ſchools and colleges, in which education i 1s 
2 an. was — it is 11 
10 Ten ns: i gy Europe; by! obſirudting 
the free circulation of labour and ſtoc both' from 
employment to employment, aud from place to 12 
place, occaſions in ſome caſes à very inconvenicht 
inequality in the whole of the advantages and — 
een . throng mme e 
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1 of labour from one employment to ano- 
ther; even in the ſame: place. The exclufive privi- 
leges of corporations obſtruct it from one 1 to 
n even in en ci 8 1 ae fe 
GY Tordes-3 $11,208] | 
Wc ee thay while Uh . e are 

given to the work men in one manufacture, thoſe in 

another are obliged to content themſelves with bare 
ſubſiſtence. The one is in an advancing ſtate, and 
has, therefore, a continual demand for new hands: 
The other is in a declining ſtate, and the ſuper- 
abundance of hands is continually increaſing. 

Thoſe two manufactures may ſometimes be in the 


ſame town, and ſometimes in the fame neighbour- 


hood; without: being able tb lend the leaſt aſſiſtance 
to one another. The ſtatute of apprenticeſhip: may 
oppoſe it in the one caſe, and both that and an ex- 


cluſive corporation in the other. In many different 
manufactures, however, the operations are fo much 


| alike, 


i! 
f | 
þ 
b 
| 
| 
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alike, that the workmen, could eaſily change trades 
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with: one another, if . thoſe. abſurd laws did not 
hinder them. The arts of weaving plain linen and 
plain ſilk, for example. 3 are almoſt entirely the ſame. 


That of weaving plain woollen is ſomewhat dif- 


ferent ; but the difference is ſo inſigniſicant that 
either a linen or a filk weaver might become a to- 


lerable workeman in a very few days. If any of 
thoſe three capital manufactures, therefore, were de- 


eaying, the workmen might find a reſource in one 


of the other two which. was in a more proſperous 
dition; and their wages would neither riſe too 


high jn the thriving, nor fink too low in the decay- 


manufacture. The linen manufacture indeed 


i. in England, by a particular ſtatute, open to every 
body; but as it is not much cultivated through the 


greater part of the country, it can afford no general 
reſource to the workmen of other decaying manu- 
factures, who, wherever the ſtatute of apprentice- 


ſhip takes place, have no other choice but either to 
come upon the pariſh, or to work as common la- 


bovrers, for which, by their habits, they are much 
worſe qualified than for any ſort of manufacture that 


bears any reſemblance to their own. They r 
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bour from one employment to another, obſtructs 
that of ſtock like wiſe; the quantity of ſtock which 


can be employed in any branch of buſineſs depend- 
ing very much upon that of labour which can be 


employed in it. Corporation laws, however, give 
leſs obſtruction to the free circulation of ſtock from 


one e place to . to that of labour. It is 


R r 


obtain the privilege of trading in a town corporate, 
than for a poor runs to obtain that e 
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the free circulation of labour is common, I believe, 
to every part of Europe. That which is given to it 
by the poor laws, ſo far as I know, is peculiar to 
England; It conſiſts in the difficulty which a poor 
man finds in obtaining a ſettlement, or even in being 
allowed to exerciſe his induſtry i in any pariſn but 
that to which he belongs. It is the labour of arti- 
ficers and tn. only of which the free cir- 
culation is obſtructed by corporation laws. The 
difficulty of obtaining ſettlements obſtructs even that 
of common labour. It may be worth while to give 
ſome account of the riſe, progreſs, and preſent 
ſtate of this diſorder, the greateſt WW ma _ 
thy e of England, E Bing of en vat 


447 


** by erden of 8 * poor 
bad been deprived of the charity of thoſe religious 
houſes, after ſome other ineffectual attempts for their 
relief, it was enacted hy the 43d of Elizabeth, c. 2, 
that every pariſh ſnould · be bound to provide for its 
own poor; and that overſeers of the poor ſhould he 
annually appointed, who, with the e 
ſhould raiſe by a pariſh _ e n . this 


ch Ba 
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| 1, after” ſome variation, 
was at 1a — — — 1th of 
Charles II. when it was enacted that forty days un- 
diſturbed refidence ſhould gain any perſon a ſettle 
ment in any parifft; but that within that time it 
ſhould be lawful for two juſtiees of the peace, upon 
comptaint made by the churchwurdens or — 
of the poot, to remove any new inhabitant to the pa- 
riſh where he was laſt legally ſettled ; unleſs he either 
rented a tenement of ten pounds à year, or could 
give ſuch ſecurity for the diſcharge of the pariſh 
where he was then e thoſe: ray _ 
E aaa eee 5 
A* Gn FR) n EY - 
quence of this ſtatute; pariſh officers ſometimes 
bribing their on poor to go clandeſtinely to an- 
other pariſn, and by keeping themfelves concealed 
for forty days to gain a ſettlement there, to the diſ- 
charge of that to which they properly belonged. 
It was enacted, therefore by the 1ſt of James II. 
that the forty days undiſturbed reſidence of any per- 
ſon neceſſary to gain a ſettlement; ſhould be ac- 
counted only from the time of his delivering notice 
in writing, of the place of his abode and the num- 
ber of his family, to one of the EEE 
every of tho _— where he e to nora 
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more honeſt with regard to their own, than they had 
been with regard to other pariſhes; and ſometimes 
connived at ſuch intruſions, receiving the notice, and 
taking no proper ſteps in conſequence of it. As 


every 


every abe e e ne tor 
have an intereſt to prevent as much as poſſible their 
being burdened by ſuch intruders, it was futther 
enacted by the 3d of William III, that the forty 
days reſidenoe ſhould be: accounted only ftam the 
publication of ſuch notice in writing on Sunday, in 
ws: en Jounediatsly after divine: ſer vice. eilig 

6146 ee et de e 
0 1 all, ſays Dodtor Bum, this kind ofdet- ⸗ 


« tlement, by continuing forty days after publication 
« of notice in writing, is yery ſeldom obtained; and 


« the deſign of the acts is, not ſo much for. gaining 
« of ſettlements, as for the avoiding of them, ;by 

« perſons; doming into a ,pariſh elandeſfinely: for 
« the giving. of notice ĩs only putting a foree, upon 


« the pariſh to remove. But if a perſon's fituation 


« is ſuch, that it is. doubtful whether he is actually 

« removable . or. not, he mall by giving of. - NO: ICs 
«compel the pariſh. either to allow him a ſettlement 
« unconteſted, by. ſuffering him, 0 continus forty ; 
6 e hy removing him to My the right.. 


n 7 


＋ HIS Raturte, therefore, "rendered. it almoſt im 

practicable for a poor man to gain a new —— 
in the old way, by forty days inhabitaney. But that 
it might not appear to preclude altogether the com- 
mon people of one pariſh, from ever eſtabliſhing 
themſelves with ſecurity. in another, it appointed 
four other ways by which 3 ſettlement might be 
gained without any notice delivered or publiſhed. 
The firſt was, by being taxed to parith rates and 
paying them; the ſecond, by being elected into an 
annual pariſh office and ſerving, in it a year; the 
third, ** ſerving an ap nut in he eig 
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rn bo being Hindel into: e there for a 
year, and rn g in ns: 0 n er 
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two firſt ways, but by the publick deed'of the whole 
pariſh, who are Ns aware of the conſequences 

. — any new comer who has nothing but his 
labour to ſupport him, either by taxing him to pa- 
e rr or FG WW Way into a Auer Wn 
34 N rte man can well gain Any eueren in 
either of the two laſt ways. An apprentice is ſcarce 

ever married, and it- is expreſsly enacted, that no 
married ſervant ſhall gain any ſettlement by being 
hired for a year. The principal effect of introducing 

| ſettlement by ſervice, has been to put out in a 

great meaſure the old faſhion of Hiring for a year, 
which before had been ſo cuſtomary in England, 

that even at this day, if no particular term is ag reed 
upon, the law intends that every ſervants hired for 
a year. But maſters are not always willing to give 
their ſervants a ſettlement 'by hiring them in this 
manner ; and ſervants are not always willing to be 
ſo hired, becauſe as every laſt ſettlement diſcharges 
all the foregoing, they might thereby loſe their 
original ſettlement in the places of their nativity, 
the habitation of their parents —_ relations. we) 
» og 
'No independent workman, i it is JOTIRY whether 
labourer or artificer, is likely to gain any new ſet⸗ 
tlement either by apprenticeſhip or by ſervice. 
When ſuch a perſon, therefore, carried his induſtry 


to 1 new pariſh, he was liable to be removed, how 
wat 
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healthy, and induſtrious ene dee 
churchwarden or overſeer, unleſs! he either rented a 
tenement. of ten pounds a year, a thing impoſſible 
for one who has nothing but his dabour to live by; 
or could give ſuch; ſecurity for the diſcharge of the 
pariſn as two juſtices of the peace ſhould judge 
ſuffcient. What ſecurity they ſhall require, indegd, 
is left altogether to. their diſeretion q but they ean- 
not well require leſs than thirty pounds, it having 
been enacted, that the purchaſe even of a freehold 
eſtate of leſs than thirty pounds value, ſhall not gain 
any perſon a ſettlement, as not being ſufficient for 
the diſcharge of the pariſn. But this: is a ſecurity 
which ſcarce any man who lives by labour can give: 
and much Wannen is {roqueathp demanded. 
860 do 20014 Dm yiIov gu 64101 503 
* order to ee in * meaſure that free cir. 
culation of labour which thoſe different: ſtatutes 
had almoſt entirely taken away; the invention of 
certificates was fallen upon. By the 8th and-gth 
of William III. it was enacted, that if any perſon 
ſhould bring a certificate from the pariſh where: he 
was laft legally ſettled, ſubſeribed by the church - 
vardens and overſeers of the poor, and allowed 
by two juſtices of the peace, that every other 
pariſh, .ſhould be obliged to receive him; that he 
ſhould. not be removable merely upon account of 
his being likely to become chargeable, but only 
upon his becoming actually chargeable, and that 
then the pariſh which granted the certificate ſhould 
be obliged to pay the expence both of his mainte- 
nance and of his removal. And in order to give the 
moſt perfect ſecurity to the pariſſi where ſuch cer- 
tficated man ſhould. come to reſide, it was further 
enacted 


* - 


— — 
— — 
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Ai aud ſtatute, that he ſhould” gain no 
ſettlement there by any means whatever, except 
either by renting a tenement of ten pounds a year, 
or by ſerving upon his own' account in an annua] 
pariſh: office for one whole year; ; and-conſequently 


- beither by notice, nor by ſervice; nor by apprentice. 
ſhip, nor by paying pariſh rates. By the 12th of 
Queen Anne too, ſtat. 1. c. 18. it was further en- 


acted, that neither the ſer vants nor DDren vo 
ſuch certificated man ſhould gain any ſettlement in 
r u where eee under ſuch ee. 
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3 of labour which the preceding ſtatutes 
had almoſt entirely taken away, we may learn from 
the following very judicious obſervation of Doctor 
Burn. It is obvious, ſays he, that there are divers 
good reaſons for requiring certificates with per- 
e ſons coming to ſettle in any place; namely, that 

.«< perſons reſiding under them can gain no ſettle- 
ment, neither by. apprenticeſhip, nor by ſervice, 

nor by giving notice, nor by paying pariſh rates; 
that they can ſettle neither apprentices nor ſer- 

% vants; that if they become chargeable, it is 


certainly known. whither to remove them, and 


3 the pariſh ſhall be paid for: the removal, and for 
s their maintenance in the mean 
& if they fall fick, and cannot be removed, the 


mean time; and that 


« pariſſi which gave the certificate muſt maintain 
tc them: None of all which can be without a cer- 


& tiſicate. Which reaſons will hold proportionably 
„ for 'pariſhes' not granting certificates in ordinary 
& caſes; for it is far more than an equal ehance, but 
that they will have the certificat 


te perſons again, 


* « and 
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« and. in a worſe condition.“ The moral of this 


obſervation ſeems to be, * certificates ought 
always to be required by the pariſh where any poor 


man comes to reſide, and that they ought very 


ſeldom to be granted by that which he propoſes to 
leave. There is ſomewhat of hardſhip in this 
« matter of certificates,” ſays the ſame. very intel- 
ligent author in his Hiſtory of the poor laws, 
« by putting 1t in the power of a pariſh. officer, to. 
« impriſon a man as it were for life; however in- 
« convenient it may be for him to continue at that 
« place where he has had the misfortune to acquire 
« what is called a ſettlement, or whatever advan- 
« tage he MAY: en to dünn, * Wins, elſe· 


« here.“ 


Tnovucz a certificate carries along with it no teſti · 
monial of good behaviour, and certifies nothing but 
that the perſon belongs to the pariſh. to which he 
really does belong, it is altogether diſcretionary in 
the pariſh officers either to grant or to refuſe it. 
A mandamus was once moved for, ſays Doctor 
Burn, to compel the churchwardens and overſeers 
to ſign a certificate; but the court of King's 
Bench ri 28 motion as a very een at- 


tempt. 


Tax very 7 unequal price of Aber Which we 
frequently find in England in places at no great 
diſtance from one another, is probably owing, to the 
obſtruction which the law of ſettlements gives to a 
poor man who would carry his induſtry from one 
pariſh to another without a certificate. A ſingle | 
man, indeed, who is healthy. and induſtrious, may 

. 8 P ſome- 
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ſometimes reſide by ſufferance without one; but a 
man with a wife and family who ſhould attempt to 


do ſo, would in moſt pariſhes be ſure of being re- 
1 2 and if the man ſhould afterwards 


„ he would generally be removed likewiſe. 
The kRatelty of hands in one pariſh, therefore, 
cannot always de relieved by their fuper-abundance 
in another, as it is conſtantly in Scotland, and, 1 
believe, in all other countries where there is no 
difficulty of ſettlement. In ſuch countries, though 
wages may ſometimes riſe a little in the neighbour- 
hood of a great town, or wherever elſe there is an 
extraordinary demand for labour, and ſink gradual- 
ly as the diſtance from ſuch places inereaſes, till 


: they fall back to the common rate of the country ; 


yet we never meet with thoſe fudden and unac- 


_ countable differences in the wages of neighbouring 


places which we ſometimes find in England, where 
it is often more difficult for a Lures man-to-paſs the 
artificial boundary of a pariſh, than an arm of the 
fea or a ridge of high eee ei, bounda- 


ries which ſometimes ſeparate very diſtinctly -dif- 


racer weft grey ee e 
3 2 
Re man Wb _. ms 
demeanour from the pariſh where he chuſes to re- 
fide, is an evident violation of natural liberty and 
juſtice. / The common people of England, - how- 
ever, ſo jealous of their liberty, but like the com- 


mon people of moſt other countries never rightly 


underſtanding wherein it conſiſts, have now for 
more than a century together ſuffered themſelves 


to be expoſed to this —— ne- wat 
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eomplained of the law: of ſettle ments as a publick 
general popular clamour, ſuch as that againſt ge- 
neral warrants, an abuſive practice undoubtedly, 

but ſuch a one as was not likely to occaſion any ge- 
neral oppreſſion. There is ſcarce a poor man in 
England of forty years of age, I will venturk 0 
ſay, who has not in ſome part of his liſt feit him 


ſelf moſt Nr n by this ill eee 1 
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"a SHALL Wen this: long chapter Ab ubſerv 


— that though anciently it was uſual GA wages, 
firſt by general Jaws extending Ever the whole 


kin e and afterwards by particular orders of 
the juſtices of peace in every particular coο⁰ν, 


both theſe practices have now gone intitely into 
diſuſe. By the experience of above foπẽj,ñundfed 


« years; ſays Doctor Burn, it ſeems time t lay aſide 
all endeavours to bring under ſtricte regulations, 
“what in its own nature ſeems incapable of minute 
limitation: for if all perſons in the ſame kind 
<«<' of work were to receive equal wages, there would 

98 be 7 no e eee and no room e 
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attempt ſometimes to regulate. wages fl particular 


1 Ds 2 + 


_ trades. and in particular places. Thus "the © '$th of | 


George III. prohibits under heavy penalties all 
maſter taylors i in London, and five miles round it, 


from giving, and their workmen from accepting, 2< 


: more than two fhillings and ſeven· pence halt penny 
x day, except in in ene caſe of a general mourning, 
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otherwiſe when in favour of the ww 


on__— them to pay that value in money, which 


tain penalty. Were the workmen to enter into a 


: _ contrary combination of the ſame kind, not to ac- 


« * ne i 


eept of a certain wage under a certain penalty, the 
law would -puniſh them very ſevetely; and if it 
dealt impartially it would treat the maſters in the 


ſame manner. But the 8th of George III. enforces 


by law that very regulation which maſters ſome- 


times attempt to*eſtabliſh by ſuch combinations. 


The complaint of the workmen, that it puts the 


ableſt and moſt induſtrious upon the ſame footing 


with an * n, N OR: well 


1 times too t was e to e to to 
Pn the profits of merchants and other dealers, 


by rating * both * * and other 


7 goods. 


re attempts to regulate the 

differences between maſters and their workmen, its 

ccunſellors are always the maſters. When the re. 

gulation, therefore, is i in favour of the workmen, it: 
is always juſt and equitable; but it is m- erg 
| ſters. Thus 
the law which obliges the — * dif- 
ferent trades to pay their workmen in money and 
not in goods, is quite juſt and equitable. It im- 
poſes no real hardſhip upon the maſters. It only 


nded to pay, but did not always really 

pay: Nob goods. This law is in favour of the work- 
men; but the 8th-of George III. is in favour of 
the maſters.” When maſters combine together in 
order to reduce the wages of their workmen, they 
commonly enter into a private bond or agreement, 
not to give more than a certain wage under a cer- 


8 Ss 
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goods. The aſſize of bread is, ſo far as I know, 
the only remnant of this ancient uſage. Where 

there is an excluſive corporation, it may perhaps 
be proper to regulate the price of the firſt neceſſary 
of life. But where there is none, the competition 
vill regulate it much better than any aflize. The 
method of fixing the. aflize of bread eſtabliſhed By! 
the 3 21ſt of George II. could not be put in practice 
in Scotland, on account of a defect in the law; its 
execution depending upon the office of clerk AF. 
market, which does not exiſt there. This defect | 
was not remedied till the 3d of George III. The 
want of an aſſize occaſioned no ſenſible incon- 
veniency, and the eftabliſhment of one, in the few 
places where it has yet taken place, has produced 
no ſenſible advantage. In the greater part of the 
towns of Scotland, however, there is an incorpora- 
tion of bakers who claim exclufive privileges, 3 


: they are not 17 ſtrietiy 2 xt -re 
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TI X proportion -Larweeki the Uiferthe : rates whe 

of wages and profit in the different employments of 

labour and tack, ſeems not to be much affected, 

as has already been obſerved; by the riches or po- 
verty, the advancing, ſtationary, or declining ſtate 
of the ſociety. Such revolutions in the publick 
welfare, though they affect the general rates both of 
wages and profit, muſt i in the end affect them equally g 
in all different employments. The proportion be. 
tween them, therefore, muſt remain the ſame, and 
cannot well be altered, at leaſt for any confi Bente 
time, by any wen revolutions, ot; 
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1 8 + N T, conſidered; as 7 price pad l for the uſe 
of and, f is naturally, the higheſt which the . 
can afford. to pay in the actual circumſtances of the 
land. In. adjuſting, the terms of the leaſe, the land- 
lor [endeavours to leave him no greater ſhare of 
the produce than what is ſufficient to keep up the 
ſtock from which he furniſhes the ſeed, pays the la- 
bour, and purchaſes and maintains the cattle and 
other inſtruments of huſbandry, together with the f 
ordinary profits of farming ſtock in the neighbour- 
hood. This is evidently the ſmalleſt ſhare with 
which the tenant can content bimſelf without being 
a loſer, and the landlord ſeldom n means to leave him 
any more. . Whatever; part of the pr oduce, or, what 
is the ſame thing, whatever part of 1 its price, is over 
and above this ſhare, he naturally endeavours to re- 
ſerve to himſelf as the rent of his land, which i is 
evidently the highelt the tenant. can afford to pay 
in the actual circumſtances of the land, Sometimes, 
| indeed, the liberality, more frequently the i ignorance, 
of the landlord, makes him accept of ſomewhat leſs 
than this portion; and ſometimes too, though more 
rarely, the ignorance of the tenant makes him un- 
dertake to pay ſomewhat more, or to content him- 
| ſelf with ſomewhat leſs than the ordinary profits = 
farming ſtock in the neighbourhood. This portion, 
n may ' ſtill be conſidered a as the hatural _ 
7 0 
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r hn of lad. it may 8 is. 1 
quaaty no more than a reaſonable profit or intereſt 
for the ſtock laid out by the landlord upon its im- 
provement. This, no doubt, may be partiy the 
caſe upon ſome occaſions :; for it can ſearce ever be 
more than partly the caſe. The, landlord demands 
a rent even for unimproved land, and the ſuppoſed 
intereſt or profit upon the expence of improvement 
Is generally an addition to this original rent. Thoſe _ 
improvements, beſides, are not always made by the 
ſtock of the landlord, but ſometimes by that of the 
tenant, | When the, leaſe: comes to he renewed, 
however, the landlord commonly demands the ſame 
augmentation of rer t, as if they had been all made 
7 his own. 


9 


H= yt We demands ; rent for 1 *  altoge- | 
ther | incapable of human improvement. Kelp is a 


- alkaline falt, uſeful for making glaſs, ſoap, and for 
ſeveral other purpales. It grows in ſeveral parts of 
Great-Britain, particularly i in Scotland, upon ſuch 
rocks only as lie within the high water mark, which 
are twice every day covered with the ſea, and of 
which the produce, therefore, was neyer augmented _ 
by human 1s hg The landlord, however, whoſe 
eftate is bounded by a kelp ſhore of this kind, de- 
mands a rene for it as much as, for his corn fields. 
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of ſea: weed, which, when durnt, yields an | 1 
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which make a great part of the ſubſiſtence of their 


inhabitants. But in order to profit by the produce 


of the water, they muſt have a habitation upon the 


5 neighbouring land. The rent of the landlord is in 
proportion, not to what the farmer can make by the 


land, but to what he can make both by the land 
and the water. It is partly paid in ſea fiſn; and one 
of the very few inſtances in which rent makes a 
part of the price o ot comntodiny; is to ee 
in ran t ae, n we 19 5 5 
Tus er of land e dann 8 the 
price paid for the uſe of the land, is naturally a mo- 
nopoly price. It is not at all proportioned to what 
the landlord may have laid out upon the improve- 


ment of the land, or to what he can afford: 10K . ©; 


but to what the farmer can afford to ms” 


Sycn parts only of the produce of land can com- 


| monly be brought to market of which the ordinary . 
ogy is "ſufficient to replace the ſtock which muſt 


employed i in bringing them thither, together 


with its ordinary profits. If the ordinary price is 


more than this, the ſurplus part of it will naturally 


_ goto the rent of the land. If itjs not more, though 
the commodity may be brought to market, it can 


afford no rent to the landlord. Whether the price 


is, or 1s Ao more, depends ypon the demand. x Y 


ä HERE are ſome parts of the produce of 03 * 


which the demand muſt always be ſuch as to afford 
a greater price than what is ſuffieient to bring them 


to market; and there are others for which it either 
2 | or 1805 not be 8 as to 1 this auer | 
* 


7 


che compoſition of the price of commodities 


4, — 


price. The former muſt always afford a rent to the 


landlord. The ſometimes may, and ſome- 
times may n w n. to e cireum- 


* 
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ee it is to be akin; therefore, enters >= 


different way from wages and profit. High ld 


wages and proſit, are the cauſes F hi gh dr. -low 
price; high or low rent is the effect of it. It is 


becauſe high or low wages and profit muſt be paid, 
in order to bring a pertieular commodity to market, 


that its price is high or low. But it is becauſe ĩts 


n me wn! 


price is high or low; a great deal. more, or very 
little more, or no more, than what is ſufficient to 
pay thoſe wages and profit, chat ie affoods a'high . 
WP oh A _—_ at or no _ at wan TIE TT . 9h: 

Tris e Gr * thoſe id 
of the produce of land which always afford ſome. 
rent; ſecondly, of thoſe which ſometimes may and 


ſometimes may not afford rent; and, thirdly, of 


the variations which, in the different nee of im- 
provement, naturally take | place, i in the relative Va- 


lue of thoſe two different ſorts of rude produce, 
when compared both with one another, and with 


manufactured. cominodities wal mae * my 
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e — is parton i the mean in Wa It 
can always purchaſe or command a greater or ſmall- 


er quantity of labour, and ee can always | 


obtain it. The quantity. of Wenn * which 


it can purchaſe, is not always equal to what it could 
maintain, if managed in the moſt œconomieal 
manner, on account of the high wages which are 
ſometimes given to labour. But it can always pur- 


chaſe ſuch a quantity of labour as it can maintain, 
aver Jag. to the rate at which that fort of apa * 
commor nme eee 


> this uud in ** any ftuation, 0 25 
greater quantity of food than what is ſufficient to 


maintain all the labour neceſſary for bringing it to 
market, in the moſt liberal way in which that labour 
is ever maintained. The ſurplus too is always 


more than ſufficient to replace the ſtock which em- 


ployed that labour, together with its profits. Some- 


thing, therefore, always remains for a rent to the 


/ 


Taz mol deſart moors in 8 and Scotland 


produce ſome ſort of paſture for cattle, of which 


the milk and the increaſe are always more than ſuf- 
_ ficient, 


39 
* 
: . 


ne not . maintain all a | 
for tending them, and to pay nenne 
the farmer or owner of the herd or flock; but to 
afford ſome ſmall rent; to the landlord. The rent 
3 in proportion to the goodneſs of the pal - 

| The fame» extent of ground not only main- 
11: aber 1 n y are 


e — Bank: nd; to ; callo# thats. 
The landlord gains both ways; by the 
rand 11 the produce, and by the diminutiom of 


the labour which miiſtbe; maintined out of 1 
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* Tur redete derb ies ink its i feotlity, what 
ever be its Produce, and with its ſituation, whatever 
be its fertility. 5 Land 1 in the neighbourhood of a 
town, gives a greater rent than land equally fertile 
in a diſtant part of the boüntry. Though it may 
coſt no more 1 to ann one mne 


* coimarket! & greater 


quantity of labour, therefore, muſt be maintained 
out of it; and the ſurplus; from which are drawn 


both the profit of the farmer and the rent of the 
| landlord, muſt be diminiſned. But in remote parts 
of the country the rate of profit, as has already 


been ſhown, is generally higher than in the neigh- 
bourhood of a large town. A ſmaller proportion 
of this diminiſhed un een mule ee, 


ba nnn aer eee 


. lads moni aide . rivers, not 
7 - diminiſhing the expence of carriage, put the remote 


2 * of the country be 002 upon a level with 
--/'\s thoſe 


upon that 


They [encourage ; thi: cultivation of the remote ü 


which muſt always be the moſt extenſive cirele of 


e They are advantageous to the town, 
by breaking down the monopoly of the country in 
— ' They are advantageous even 
to that part of the country. Though they introduce 
ſome rival commodities into the old market, they 
open many new markets to its produce. Monopoly, 


beides; is a great enemy to good management, 
which can never be univerſally eſtabliſhed but in 


conſequence of that free and univerſal competition 
which forces every body to have recourſe to it for 
the ſake of ſelf-defence. It is not more than fifty 
yours ago that ſome of the counties in the neigh- 
bourhood of London, petitioned the parliament 
againſt the extenſion of the turnpike roads into the 
remoter counties. Thoſe remoter counties, they 

ed, from the cheapneſs of labour, would be 


: dies to ſell their graſs and corn bbenper in the 


London market than themſelves, and would there 


reduce their rents and ruin their cultivation. Their 


rents, however, have riſen, and their cultivation 
has . fince * time. 0 


A CORN field. of: hints Kati . 4 
much greater quantity of food for man, than the 
beſt paſture of equal extent. Though its cultiva- 
tion requires much more labour, yet the ſurplus 
which remains after replacing the ſeed and maintain- 
ing all' that labour, is likewiſe much greater, If 

a pound of butcher's meat, therefore, was never 
nn to be * more * eee of bread, 

| this 


— 


It ſeems to have done eee, in this: by 10 
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this greater ſurplus would: everywhere be of greater 


value, and conſtitute a greater fund both for the 


profit of the farmer and the rent of the landlord: 
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Bur the OR e of thoſe” two different) 
ſpecies of food, bread and butcher's-meat, are very 
different in the different periods of agriculture. In 
its rude beginnings, the unimproved wilds, which 
then occupy the far greater part of the country, | 
are all abandoned to cattle. © There is more butch- 


er's-meat than bread, and bread.” therefore, is the 


food for which there is the greateſt competition, and 
which conſequently brings the greateſt price. At 
Buenos Ayres, we are told by Ulloa, four reals, 
one and twenty- pence halfpenny ſterling, was, forty 
or fifty years ago, the ordinary price of an ox, 


choſen from a herd of two or three hundred. He 


ſays nothing of the price of bread, 8 be- 
cauſe he found nothing remarkable about it. An 
ox there, he ſays, coſts little more than the labour 
of catching him. But corn ean nowhere be raiſed 


without a great deal of labour, and in a country 


\ 


which lies upon the river Plate, at that time the di- 


rect road from Europe to the ſilver mines of Potoſi, 


the money price of labour could not be very cheap. 
It is otherwiſe when cultivation is extended over the 


greater part of the country. There is then more 
| bread than butcher's-· meat. The competition changes 


its direction, and the price. of butcher” s meat be- 
N e N than the N of Al. 
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improved wilds become inſufficient to ſupply the 
= 1 demand 
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_ cultivated lands muſt be employed in rearing and 
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: regulated in ſome. 


fatteriing cattle, of which the price, therefore, muſt 


be ſuficient to pay, not only the labour neceflary 
for tending them, but the rent hich the landlord 


and the profit which the farmer could have drawn 


from ſuch land employed in tillage. The cattle 
bred upon the moſt uncultivated moors, when. 


brought to the ſame ukret, are, in proportion to 
their weight or 


thoſe which are reared upon he moſf improved 
land. The proprietors of thoſe, moors profit by it, 
and raiſe the rent of their land in proportion to the 


price of their cattle. It is not more than a century 


\ ago that in many parts of the highlands of A. 


d, butcher's· meat was as cheap or ch. 


"even; bread made-of ,oatmeal. .©. The, union opened 
the market of England to the hbighland cattle. 
Their ordinary price is at preſent ahout three times 


greater than at the beginning of the century, and 


| | the rents of many, highland eſtates have been tripled 
and quadrupled in the ſame time. In almoſt every 


part of Great Britain a pound of the beſt butcher's- 


1 meat is, in the preſent times, generally worth more 
than two pounds of the beſt white bread; and in 
* e it wand Th, this, or. * 


1 Y 9 
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wk is boy: that inthe Peet improvement tbe 
e, profit of amprored, paſture come to be 
II e by t rent and profit of 

what is improved, and theſe again by the rent and 
—_ of corn. Corn is an annual _ Butcher ON 
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2 a crop which requires four or ſive year 
to growW. - As an acre of land, therefore; Will 
= produce a much ſmaller quantity of the one ſpecies 
of food than of the other, the inferiority of the quan-. 
tity muſt be compenſated by the ſuperiority of the 
price. If it was more than compenſated, more 
corn land would be turned into paſture; and if it 


| was not compenſated, eee . in 1 
would: be . n into corre fs eh 


1 
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IIS 3 ha 8 whe rent and 
profit ; of | graſs and thoſe of corn; of the land of 
which the ji immediate produce is food for cattle, and 
of that of which the immediate produce is food for 
men; muſt be underſtood to take place only _ 
through the greater part of the improved lands of | 1 
a great country. In ſome. particular local ſituations | 
it is quite otherwiſe, and the rent and proſit of graſs 
are much wats to what can 3 by corn. 
"Js in the ae of” a great Ws 4 
demand for milk and for: forage to horles, fre- 
quently contribute, along with the high price of 
butcher's-meat, to raiſe the value of graſs above TI 
what may be called its natural proportion to that of * 
corn. This local advantage, it is e cannot | | 
be communicated. ia: tie landed eee | = 
8 mes ki POT os ren- 
dered ſome countries. ſo. populous, that the whole 
territory, like the lands in the neighbourhood: of a 
great town, has not been ſufficient to produge hot 
the graſs and the corn neceſſaty for the ſubfiftence | 


: of ches dahebined Their Jands, therefore, have 1 
Dl | 15 | | * 


** empl _ in e prodution-of 
— e bulky: commodity, and which can- 
not be ſo eaſily brought ow a great diftance-z and 
corn, the food of the great body of the people, | 
has been chiefly imported from foreign countries. 
Holland is at preſent in this ſituation, and a conſi- 
derable part of ancient Italy ſeems to have been ſo 
during the proſperity of the Romans. To feed 
well, old Cato ſaid, as we are told by Cicero, was 
the firſt and moſt profitable thing in the ma. 
nagement of a private eſtate; to ed tolerably 
well, the ſecond; and to feed ill, the third. To 
plough, he ranked only in the fourth place of 
profit and advantage. Tillage, indeed, in that 
part of ancient Italy which lay in the neighbour- | 
hood of Rome, muſt have been very much diſ- 
couraged by the diſtributions of corn which: were 
frequently made to the people, either gratuitouſſy, 
or at a very low price. This corn was brou ght 
from the conquered provinces, of which ſeveral, 


inſtead of taxes, were obliged; to furniſn a tenth 


part of their produce at a ſtated price, about ſix. 
pence a peck, to the republick. The low price at 
which this corn was diſtributed to the people, 
muſt neceſſarily have ſunk the price of what could 
be brought to the Roman market from Latium, 
or the ancient territory of Rome, and muſt have 
n its ee in He ee 

1 an open country 0 of which-the Fiber 
Ro Wane is corn, a well encloſed piece of graſs will 
frequently rent higher than any corn field in its 
neighbourhood.” It is convenient for the mainte- 
enn Ai the cattle employed in the cultivation of 
1159 | the | 


PR orn, nd its Wee is is, in this Fu: ae fo 
properly paid from the value of its om produce, 
as from that of the corn lands which are cultivated 

by means of it. It is likely to fall, if-ever-the 
neighbouring lands are completely encloſed. The 
preſent high rent of encloſed land in Scotland 
ſeems owing to the ſcarcity of encloſure, and will 
probably laſt no longer than that ſcarcity. The 
advantage of encloſure is greater for paſture than 
for corn. It ſaves tlie labour of guarding the 
cattle, which feed better too when they are not liable 
to: . e by their ee his e 
e, W aha is no hel 1 45 — this 
kind, the rent and profit of corn, or whatever elſe 
is the common vegetable food of the people, muſt 
naturally regulate, upon the land which is fit for h 
L fee ic, the rent Laws bab of ne 7 


Tux uſe of ths artificial Ie of kurtipit car- 
rots, cabbages, and the other expedients which have 


been fallen upon to make an equal quantity of 
land feed n greater number of cattle than when 
in natural graſs, ſhould ſomewhat reduce, it might 
be expected, the ſuperiority which, in an improved 
country, the price of butcher's-meat naturally has 
over that of bread. It ſeems accordingly to have 
done ſo; and there is ſome reaſon for believing 
that, at leaſt in the London market, the price of 
butcher's meat in proportion to the price of bread 
is a good deal lower in the preſent times than it 
was in — beginning . dess laſt century, 7 
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Is the appendix to the Life of prince Henry, 
Doctor Birch has given us an account of the prices 
of huteher s meat as commonly paid by that prince. 
It is there ſaid; that the four quarters of an oz 
weighing fix hundred; pounds uſually coſt him 
nine pounds ten ſhillings or thereabouts; that is, 
eg 3 and eight pence per hundred 
Prince Henry died on the 6th 


8 . theſe: was a e 
quiry into the cauſes of the high price of proviſions 
at that time. It was then, among other proof to 
the ſame purpoſe, given in evidence by a Virginia 
merchant, that in March, 1763, he had victualled 


his ſhips for twenty-four or twenty-five ſhillings 


the hundred weight of beef, which he confidered 
as the ordinary paice; whereas, in that dear year 
he had paid twenty-ſeven ſhillings for the ſame 


weight and ſort. This high price in 1764, is, 
however, four ſhillings and eight - pence cheaper 


than the ordinary price paid by prince Henry; 
and it is the beſt beef only, it muſt be e. 


| which in ge do be ſalted for thoſe diſtant OW: 


Ix once wad by prince Hou, amounts be 32d. 
per pound weight of the. whole. carcaſe, coarſe 
and choice pieces taken together; and at that rate 
the choice pieces could not have en ee * 


wl r leſs than 4. or 54 the gat 


Is the paumennary enquiry in . 3 wit- 


beſt Adee, to the conſumer 
pound; and the coarſe i 
from ſeven farthings to 22d. and 224. and this os 
ſaid was in general one half · penny dearer than the 
. ſame ſort of pieces had uſually been ſoldꝰ in the 
month of March. But even this high price is Mill 
a good deal cheaper than what we can well ſup 
eee reta e erg been in the time of 
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ne wheat appears to have been a a good deal 
cheaper, and butcher's meat a good deal dearer than 
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ee lands are employed in producing either 
food for men or food for cattle. The rent and 
profit of theſe regulate — and profit of all 
other cultivated land. If 1cular produce 


corn or paſture - and if any afforded wore; ſome 
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leſs, the land would ene, 
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en rr expence of cultivation, im onder . to fit 


the land for them, appear commonly to afford, the 
one a greater rent, the other a greater profit than 
corn or paſture. This ſuperiority, however, will 


ſeldom be found to amount to more than a reaſon- 
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both the rent of the landlord, and the profit of the 


farmer, are generally greater than in a corn or graſs 


field. But to bring the ground into this condition 
requires more expence. Hence a greater rent be- 


comes due to the landlord. It requires too a more 


attentive and ſkilful management. Hence a greater 
profit; becomes due to-the farmer. The crop too, 
- Hoy endfraing garden, is more ri 


all er b FAY afford Seth like the 
proſit of inſurance. The circumſtances of garden- 


ers, generally mean, and always moderate, may 


ſatisfy us that their great ingenuity is not com- 
monly over recompenſed. Their delightful art is 
praiſed: by ſo many rich people for amuſement, 
—— is to be made by thoſe who 
it for profit; becauſe the perſons who 
Thouls: naturally. be their beſt. cuſtomers, ſupply 
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1 Tus . which the landlord 


ſuch improvements ſeems at no time to have been 
greater than what was ſufficient to compenſate tne 


original expence of making them. In the ancient 
huſbandry, after the vineyard, a well watered 


kitchen garden ſeems to have been won part of the: 


farm which was ſuppoſed' to yield the moſt valuable 


produce. But Democritus, who wrote upon huſ- 
bandry about two thouſand years ago, and Whô was 
regarded by the ancients as one of the fathers f 


the art, thought they did not act wiſely who en- 


cloſed. a kitchen garden. The profit,” he ſaid, 
would not compenſate the expence of a ſtone wall; 


and bricks. (he meant, I ſuppoſe,” bricks baked in 


the ſun) mouldered with the rain, and the winter 
ſtorm, and required continual repairs. Columella, 


who reports this judgment of Democritus, does 


not controvert it, but propoſes a very frugal method 


of encloſing with a hedge of thorns and briars, 


which, he ſays, he had found by experience to be 


both a laſting and an impenetrable fence; but 
which, it ſeems, was not commonly known in the 
time of Democritus. Palladius adopts the opinion 


of Columella, which had before been recommended 


by Varro. In the judgment of thoſe ancient 
improvers, the produce of a kitchen garden had, 
it ſeems, been little more than ſufficient to pay the 
extraordinary culture and the expence of watering; 
for in countries ſo near the ſun, it was thought 
proper, in thoſe times as in the preſent, to have the 


command of a ſtream of water, which could be 


conducted to every bed in the garden. Through 


the greater part of Europe, a kitehen garden is not 


at Wet ſuppoſed to deſerve a better encloſure 
9 than 
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Rad . other FG. countries, TI 

finer fruits-cannot be brought to perfection but by 
the aſſiſtance of a wall. Their price, therefore, in 

| ſuch countries muſt be ſufficient to pay the ex. 


| be had The fruit-wall frequently | 
ſtedutode: the — | Wikis which thus enjoys 
the benefit of an incloſure areal its n 23 
could nous pay for. een i 
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Wan pe rfection, was the moſt valuable part 
of the farm, ſeems to have been an undoubted 
maxim in the ancient eee. as it is in the 
through all the wine countries. But whe- 
| thai it was advatitageous to plant a new vineyard, 
was a matter of diſpute among the ancient Italian 
huſbandmen, as we learn from Columella. He 
decides, like a true lover of all curious cultivation, 
in favour of the vineyard, and endeavours to ſhew, 
by a compariſon of the profit and expence; that it 
was a moſt advantageous improvement. Such 
compariſons, however, between the 'profit and ex- 
_ . pence of new projects, are commonly very fallaci- 
ous; and in nothing more ſo than in agriculture. 
Had the gain actually made by ſuch Plantations 
been commonly as great as he imagined it might 
ow been, there eould have been no diſpute about 
The ſame point ts frequently at this day a 
did of controverſy in the wine countries. Their 
uriters on agriculture, indeed, the lovers and pro- 
moters of high cultivation, ſeem generally diſpoſed 
7 to + eg with Columella in favour of the & vineyard, 
In 
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In France the anxiety of the-proprietors of the old 
vineyards; to prevent the planting of any new ones, 
ſeems to favour their opinion, and to indicate a con- 
ſciouſne in thoſe who muſt have the experience, 
that this ſpecies of cultivation is at preſent in that 
country more profitable than any other. It ſeems 
at the ſame time, however, to indicate another 
opinion, that this ſuperior profit can laſt no longer 
than the laws which at preſent reftrain the free cul- 
tivation of the vine. In 1731, they obtained an 
order of council prohibiting both the planting of 
new vineyards, and: the-renewal of thoſe old ones 
- which the cultivation had been interrupted: for 
two years; without a particular permiſſion. from 
the king, to be granted only in conſequence of an 
information from the intendant of the province, 
certifying that he had examined the land, and that 
it was incapable of any other culture. The pre- 
tence of this order was the ſcarcity of corn and 
paſture; and the ſuper- abundance of wine. But 
had this ſuper- abundance been real, it would; with- 
out any order of council, have effectually prevented 
the plantation of new vineyards, by reducing the 
profits of this ſpecies of cultivation below their 
natural proportion to thoſe of corn and paſture. 
With regard to the ſuppoſed ſcarcity of+ corn oc- 
caſianed by the multiplication of vineyards, corn is 
nowhere in France more carefully cultivated than 
in the wine provinces, where the land is fit for pro- 
ducing it; as in Burgundy, Guienne, and the Up- 
per Languedoc. The numerous hands employed 
in the one ſpecies of cultivation neceſſarily en- 
courage the other, by affording a ready market for 


its produce. To diminiſh the number of thoſe 
| | who 


% THE NATURE AND ADEG or 
who are capable of paying for it, is furely a moſt 
unpromiſing mary for encouraging the culti- 

vation of corn. It is like the policy which would 


0 agriculture NY "oi ouraging  manufac- 
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bt rent paint 3 thaſk 3 ve 
fron; which require either a greater original expence 
of improvement in order to fit the land for them, 
or a greater annual expence of cultivation, though 
often much ſuperior to thoſe of corn and paſture, 
yet when they do no more than compenſate ſuch 
extraordinary expence, are in reality 8 * | 
* n e of hack: nn Pe 
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hp We happens, indeed; that * nt 
of land which can be fitted for ſome particular pro- 
duce, is too ſmall to FINES the effectual demand, 
The whole produce can be diſpoſed of to thoſe wha 


are willing to give ſomewhat more than what is 


ſufficient to pay the whole rent, wages, and profit 
neceflary for raiſing and bringing it to market, ac- 
cording to their natural rates, or according to the 
rates at which they are paid in the greater part of 
other cultivated land. The ſurplus part of the price 
which remains after defraying the whole expence of 
improvement and cultivation may commonly, in 
this caſe, and in this caſe only, bear no regular pro- 
portion to the like ſurplus in corn or paſture, but 
may exceed it in almoſt any degree; and the greater 
part of r. 898 ne ag to 1 rent * * | 
lord; 
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corn and paſture, muſt be underſtood to take place 


only with regard to thoſe vineyards which produce 
nothing but good common wine, ſuch as can be 
raiſed almoſt anywhere upon any light,  gravelly, 


or ſandy foil, and which has nothing to recommend 


it but its ſtrength and wholeſomeneſs. It is with ſuch 
vineyards only that the common land of the coun- 


try can be brought into competition; for with ew 
of a peculiar Jane it is evident and it cue,” 


Tax vine is more "affected by the” difference of 
es than any other fruit tree. From ſome it de- 
tives a flavour which no culture or management can 
equal, It is ſuppoſed, upon any other. This fla- 
vour, real or imaginary, is ſometimes peculiar to the 
uce of à few vineyards ; ſometimes it extends 
through the greater part of a ſmall diſtrict, and 


| ſometimes through a conſiderable” part of a large 


province. The whole quantity of ſueh wines that 
is brought to market falls ſhort of the effectual de- 
mand, or the demand of thoſe who would be 
willing to pay the whole rent, profit, and wages ne- 
ceſſary for preparing and bringing them thither, 

according to the ordinary rate, or according to the 


rate at which they are paid in common vineyards. 


The whole quantity, therefore, can be diſpoſed of 
to thoſe who are ber to pay more, which neceſ- 

ſarily raiſes their price above that of common wine. 
The difference is greater or leſs according as the 
faſhionableneſs and ſcarcity of the wine render the 
competition of the buyers more or leſs eager. 
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are in general more carefully cultivated than moſt 
others, the high price of the wine ſeems . to be, 
not ſo much the effect, as the cauſe of this careful 
cultivation. In ſo valuable a produce the loſs oc- 
' cafioned by negligence. is ſo great as to force even 
the moſt careleſs to attention. A ſmall part of this 
high price, therefore, is ſufficient. to pay the wages 
of the extraordinary labour beſtowed. upon their 
cultivation, and the profits of the n 
ſtock which puts that labour > motion. 2 


3 fugar * poſſeſſed. by. the 3 
1 * in the Weſt- Indies, may be compared to 
thoſe precious vineyards. Their whole produce 
falls ſhort of the effectual demand of Europe, and 
can be diſpoſed of to thoſe who are willing to give 
more than what is ſufficient to pay the whole rent, 
profit, and wages neceſſary for preparing and bring- 
ing it to market, according to the rate at which 
they are commonly paid by any other produce. 
In Cochin- china the fineſt white ſugar commonly 
ſells for three piaſtres the quintal, about — 
ſhillings and fixpence of our money, as we are told 
by Mr. Poivre, a very careful obſerver of the agri- 
culture of that country. What is there called the 
quintal weighs from a hundred and fifty to two 


_ hundred Paris pounds, or a hundred and ſeventy- 


ſive Paris pounds at a medium, which reduces the 
price of the hundred weight Engliſn to about eight 
ſhillings ſterling, not a fourth part of what is com- 
monly paid for the brown or muſkavada ſugars 
imported from our colonies, and not a ſixth part of 
| * paid for the fineſt white lugar." The greater 
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part cof-the:evitinated- lands. n Cochin- china are 


ne hc ie people. The reſpective prices 
| of corn, rice, and ſugar, are there probably in the 
natural proportion, erg an an OR n 


| ! leads and which. 
lord and farmer, as nearly 
cording to what is aul the 0 5 
improvement and the annual t Itivation. 
But in our ſugar-colonies the price of lagen; Solo 
no ſuch proportion to that of the produce of a rice 
| or corn field either in Europe or in America. It 
mmonly ſaid that a ſugar planter expects that 

the rum and the molaſſes ſhould defray the: whole 
pence of his cultivation, and that his ſugar ſhould. 
be all elear proũt- Tf this be true, for I pretend: 
not to affirm it, it is as if a corn farmer expected 
to defray the expence of his cultivation with the 
_ and the ſtraw, and that the grain ſhould: be all 


clear proſit. W'. ſee frequently ſocieties of mer- 


chants in London and other trading towns, pur- 
chaſe waſte lands in our ſugar colonies, which they 
expect to improve and cultivate with profit hy 


means of factors and agents; notwithſtanding the 
great diſtance and the uncertain returns, from the 
defective adminiſtration of juſtice in thoſe countries. 


Nobody will -attempt to improve and cultivate in 
the ſame manner the moſt fertile lands of Scotland, 
Ireland, or the corn provinces of North-America: 
though from the more exact adminiſtration of 
juſtice in theſe countries, more . eturns 
D might be E | | 2 8 
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. vi irginia and | Mirylind the enttivation of 
obacco is preferred, as more profitable; to that of 
ne ee might be ee with advantage 
through the greater part of Europe; but in almoſt 
every part of Europe it has become a principal ſub- 
ject of taxation, and to collect a tax from every . 
different farm in the country where this plant might 
happen to be cultivated, would be more difficult, 
it _— ſuppoſed, than to levy one upon its 
importation n the:cuftom-houſes: The cultivation 
obacco has upon this account been moſt ab. 

"A furdly. Sprohibiced through the greater part of 
Europe, which neceſſarily gives a ſort of monopoly 
to the countries where it is allowed; and as Vir- 
ginia and Maryland produce the greateſt quantity 
of it, they ſhare largely, though with ſome com- 
petitors, in che advantage of this monopoly. The 
cultivation of tobacco, however, ſeems not to be 1 
advantageous as that of ſugar. - I have never even 
heard of any tobacco plantation that was improved 
and cultivated by the capital of merchants who 
in G Britain, and our tobacco colonies 

ſend us home no ſuch wealthy planters as we ſee fre- 
quently arrive from our ſugar iflands. Though! 
from tlie preference given in thoſe:colonies to the 
cultivation of tobacco above that of corn, it would 
appear that the effectual demand of Europe for 
tobacco is not completely ſupplied, it probably is 
more nearly ſo than that for 2 though 
the preſent price of tobacco is probably more than 
ſuffieient to pay the whole rent, wages, and profit 
neceſſary for preparing and bringing it to market, 
according to the rate at which they are commonly 


paid in corn land; it muſt not be ſo much more 
| | | 38 


2 * . |S thy — fear of the 


9 tobarcoy" which the proprietors 
vineyards in Franee have of the ſuper- 

n By a&-of-affeinbly thwy'have | 

ained its cultivation to ſix thouſand” plants, 


to yield a thouſand. weight of tobacco, 


— every negro between fixteen and ſixty years of 


age. Such a negro, over and above this quantity 


of tobacco, can manage, they reckon, four acres of 


Indian corn. To prevent the market from being 


years, we are told by Dr. Douglaſs (I ſuſpect he 


has been ill informed) burnt à certain quantity of 
tobacco for every negro, in the ſame manner as the 


Dutch are ſaid to do of ſpices: If ſuch violent 


methods are neceſſary to keep up the preſent price 


of tobacco, the ſuperior advantage of its culture 
over that of corn, if it ſtill has ene _ not "ING 
rege a of tory paths.” 5 
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45 Is is in ee inks an Tent: of 5 culti- 


vated land, of which the produce is human food, 


regulates the rent of the greater part of other cul- 
tivated | land. No particular” produce can long 
afford leſs; becauſe the land would immediately 
be turned to another uſe: And if any particular 


prodace commonly affords more, it is becauſe the 


quantity of land which can be fitted for it is too 
5 co ſupplyt nen Aae 1 | ib 
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a Europe OP the principal! de 56 - land 
ohich ſerves immediately for human food. Except 
in particular ſituations 
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ns. therefore, the rent of corn | 
land 
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ble food of the people ſhould be drawn from a 


= of-which-the moſt common land, with th 


ne or nearly the ſame culture, produced a muc 
3 the maſt fertile deat, 
the rent of the landlord, or the ſurplus quantity of 
food which would remain 8 
labour and replacing the ſtock of the farmer vethe 


with its ordinary profits, would neceſſarily b be much 


b e Whatever was the rate at rr 
was commonly maintained in that country, this 


: greater ſurplus could always: maintain a greater 
quantity of it, and conſequently enable the land- 
lord to purchaſe or command a greater quantity of 


. The real value of his rent, his real power and 


authority, his command of the neceſſaries and con- 


veniencies of life with which the labour of other 
| ore % FE + > os t 755 OTF” | 1 . q h 1 7 9 * 
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a oh; RICE field 8 a wit gator — 


of food than the moſt fertile corn field. Two trops 


in the year from thirty to ſixty buſhels each, are 


aid to be the ordinary —— 
its r — - equires 


ved land. Britain need envy neither * 


.. —. os. 
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. . and hy: the ien e 
chiefly maintained with it, à greater ſhare of this 
R furplus r Deloug to "the landlord thi 
i ether Britiſh 5 eee — 
mers and landlords, and where rent conſequently is 
confounded with profit, the cultivation of rice is 
found to be more profitable than that of corn, though 
wee produce only one erop in the year, and 
though, from the prevalence of the euſtoms of Eu- 
ad not there the common nies N | 
nnn r ne W 


1 * 
eee ling at all 1 an at 
n aon a bog covered with water. It is unfit 
_ either for corn, or paſture, or d or, indeed; 
for any other vegetable produce that is very uſeful 
to men: And the lands which are fit for thoſe pur- 
| are not fit for rice. Even in the rice countries, . 
— the rent of rice lands cannot regulate tie 
rent of the other cultivated * 
turned to _ produce. 0 


2 fond ben dend e . 
inferior in quantity to that produced by a field of 
rice, and much fuperior to what is produced by a 
held of wheat. Twelve thouſand weight of potatoes 
from an acre of land is not a ue produce than 
two thouſand weight of wheat. The food or ſolid 
nouriſhment, indeed, which can be drawn from each 
of thoſe two plants, is not altogether in proportion 


HY HA hovers 
tis root to go to water, a very large allowance, 
ſuch an acre! of potatoes will fill produce ſix thou- 


ſand weight of folid nouriſhment, three times the 


quantity produced by the acre of Wheat. An acre 
acre of wheat; the fallow which generally precedes 
the ſowing of wheat, more than compenſating the 
8 hoeing and other extraordinary culture which is al- 
ways: given. to potatoes. Should this root ever be- 


_.. © come. in-any;part of Europe, like rice in ſome rice 
countries, the common and favourite vegetable food 


of the people, ſo as to occupy the ſame proportion 
of the lands in tillage which wheat and other ſorts 


of grain for human food do at preſent, the ſame 


quantity of cultivated land would maintain a much 
greater number of people, and the labourers being 
generally fed with potatoes, a greater ſurplus would 
remain after replacing all the ſtock and maintaining 


all the labour employed in cultivation. A greater 


ſhare of this ſurplus too would belong to the land- 
lord. Population would increaſe, and rents would 


een beyond what my are at en gal 5 2 


_ Tis land which 1 is fit foe: de is fit Fw al 
moſt every other uſeful: vegetable. If they occu- 
pied the ſame proportion of cultivated land which 
corn does at preſent, they would regulate, in the 
ſame manner, eren _ One 3 wy other 
er rhe and. $671 #3: 

i 16 4 A wi of Wee it iis s pretends d,1 
have been told, that bread of oatmeal is a heartier 


_ for labouring people: than wheaten bread, and 
* I have 


18200 
4 


half ths has 


uho are fed with oatmeal, are in general neither ſc 
f ſtrong nor ſo handſome as the ſame rank of peo 
in England, who are fed with wheaten bread: 


Scotland is not ſo ſuitable to the human Eonftiti- | 
tion as that of their neighbours of -the'£? 


in London, and thoſe r. women whe 16s 
by proftitution, the ſtrongeſt men and the moſt 
beautiful women perhaps in the Britiſh dominions, 
are ſaid to be, the greater part of them; from the 
loweſt rank of people in Ireland, who are er : 
fed with this root. No food can afford a m ore de- 


eiſive proof of its nouriſhing quality, or of its being 5 


peculiarly ſuitable to the health of 4 human ca 


ſtitution. 2 
1 : 'S | | 45 
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year, and impoſſible to ſtore them like corn, for 


two or three years together. The fear of not being | 
able to fell them before they robs. diſcour ges their 
cultivation, and is, perhaps, the chief obſtacle to 
heir ever becoming in any great country,” like 
bread, the principal vegetable food of d al the dr 
ferent ranks of the Porte” 233 e 
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I have frequently heard the ſame doctrine held in 
Scotland. I am, however, ſomewhat doubtful of 
the truth of i it. - The common. people in Scotland, 


They | 
neither work ſo well nor look ſo well; and as these 
is not the ſame difference between the people of 
flaſhion in the two countries, expetience would ſeem 
to ſhow, that the food of the common people in 


in —— But it 1 to be otherwiſe with . 


| tee #1 * 7 7 4 


of. land which. auen and neceſſarily affords ſome 
rent to- the,! „Other 


great, Wants of, 


tenen ot, , cloathing, 
 greater,number: of people than it can feed. In its 
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N ihe * food .ſeemas,to. be; the, quly, produce 


land 4 of produce ſome- 
times may and ſometimes may not, according to dif- 
eee nes. ae zien 7005 err en 3 
r een 0 ect thou obaainnd © 
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a LaNp in tits original. rude. Aste, ca, afford. = 
and, lodging. to a much 


improved ſtatę it. can ſometimes feed a greater num- 
ber of. people than it can ſupply with | thoſe ma- 
terialg, at t leak. 1 in the way in w. 1 they require 


them, and are willing to pay for them. In the one 
ſtate, therefore, there is always a ſuperabundance of 


thaſe: materials, which are frequently; upon that ac- 
gung, of litt! 1 Or no value. 0 In], the other there is 
22. Hat which neceſſarily augments, their 
Value: Ip, the We, ſtate. 2, great. part of them is 
thrown Say as uſelels, Ang.the price of what is uſed 
uy 151 AR only tothe labour and ex- 
pence, of Attigg it, for. yſe, and, can, therefore, af- 
ford no rent to the land lord. In,the other they 


are all made uſe of, and there is frequently.” a de- 


a mand for more than can be had. Somebody is al- 


2221 as | © Ways 


we 
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ing them to market. Their price, verge h 


e N ne many 50 the any. 8 2 8 
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Tur ſkins of che duc 1 were e the-origital 


materials of cloathing. Among nations of hunters - 
and ſhepherds, therefore, whoſe food conſiſts chiefly , 


in nthe fleſh of thoſe animals, every man by providing 
himſelf with food, provides himſelf with the ma- 


_ terials of more cloathing than he can wear. If 


there was no foreign commerce, the greater part of 


them would be thrown away as things of no value. 
This was probably the caſe among the hunting nas 


tions of North-America, before their country was 


diſcovered by the Europeans, with whom. they now 


exchange their ſurplus peltry, for blankets, fire - arms, 


and brandy, which gives it ſome value. In the 
preſent commercial ſtate of the known world, the 
moſt barbarous nations, I believe, among whom land 


property is eſtabliſhed, have ſome foreign commerce 
of this kind, and find among their wealthier neigh- 


bours ſuch a demand for all the materials of cloath- 


ing, which their land produces, and which can neither 
be wrought up nor conſumed: at home, as raiſes: their 
price above what it coſts to ſend them thither. It 


affords, therefore, ſome rent to the landlord. When 


the greater part of the highland. cattle were con- 
ſumed on their own hills, the exportation of their 


| hides made the moſt conſiderable article of the com- 


merce of that country, and what they were ex- 
changed for afforded. ſome addition to the rent of 


5 dhe nn ene "Hite wool of England, which 


4 2 Lt Cf 10 i in 


ways willing to give more for every part of them 
than what is ſufficient to pay the expence of "= | 
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in old times could neither be conſumed nor wrought = 


up at home, found a market in the then wealthier 


and more induſtrious country. of Flanders, and its 


price afforded; ſomething to the rent of the land 
which produced it. In countries not better culti- 
vated than England was then, or than the highlands 


of Scotland are now, and which had no foreign 
commeree, the materials of cloathing would evidently 
be ſo ſuper-abundant, that a great part of them 
would be thrown away as _ 1 no og nn 


afford any rent to the landlord. 


wn, 


Tan aerial 4 ey cannot hints by tran- 
ſported to ſo great a diſtance as thoſe of cloathing, 


and do not ſo readily become an object of foreign 

commerce. When they are ſuper-abundant i in the 
country which produces them, it frequently hap- 
pens, even in the preſent commercial ſtate of the 
world, that they are of no value to the landlord. 
A good ſtone quarry in the neighbourhood of Lon- g 

don would afford a confiderable rent. In many 


parts of Scotland and Wales it affords none. Bar- 


ren timber for building is of great value in a po- 
pulous and well - oultivated country, and the land 


which produces it, affords a conſiderable rent. But 


in many parts of North-America the landlord would 
be much obliged to any body who would carry 


away the greater part of his large trees. In ſome 
parts of the highlands of Scotland the bark is the 


only part of the wood which, for want of roads and 
water · carriage, can be ſent to market. The timber 
is left to rot upon the ground. When the mate- 


rials of lodging are ſo ſuper- abundant, the part 
of 
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made uſe of is worth only the abour and expence | 
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of fitting it for that uſe. It affords no rent to the 
| landlord, who generally grants the uſe of it to who- 

ever takes the trouble of aſking it. The demand 
of wealthier nations, however, ſometimes enables 


him to get a rent for it. The paving of the 


ſtreets of London has enabled the owners of ſome 
barren rocks on the coaſt of Scotland to draw a 
rent from what never afforded any before. The 
woods of Norway and of the coaſts of the Bal- 
tick, find a market in many parts of Great Britain 
which they could not find at home, and thereby 
en m_ rent to Ma ee e 
er ie abs . none: in mae to 1 5 
the number of people whom their produce can 
eloath and lodge, but in proportion to that of thoſe 
whom it can feed. When food is provided, it is 
eaſy to find the neceſſary cloathing and lodging. 
But though theſe are at hand, it may often be diffi- | 
cult to find food. In ſome parts even of the 
Britiſh dominions what. ig, called a Houſe, may be 
built by one day's lahour of one man, The 
ſimpleſt ſpecies of cloathing, the ſkins; of, animals, 
requires ſome what more labour to dreſs and prepare 
them for uſe. They do not, however, require a 
great deal. Among ſavage and barbarous nations, 
a hundredth or little more than a hundredth part 
of the labour of the whole year, will be ſufficient to 
provide them with ſuch. cloathing and lodgi | 
ſatisfy the greater part of the people. All the | 
other ninety-nine parts are 8 no mon than 
1 EY them * . aH 
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'%J} Bur hen by the improvement and bi 


bf land thedabour of one family can provide food 
For: My the labour hed Malt the n becomes 
he 
nde bref, or * als greater, e 
them, can be employed in providing other things, 
or im ſatisfying the other wants and fancies of man- 
Kind. Cloathing and lodging, houſehold furniture, 
and what is called Equipage, are the principal ob- 
5 of the greater part of 'thoſe wants and fancies. 
- Whefttbmmncoofomes no more food than his poor 
neighbour. In quality it: may be very different, 
and to ſelect and prepare it may require more 
about and art; but in quantity it 4s: very nearly 
the fame But compare tlie ſpacious palace and 
great wardrobe of the ont, with the hevel and the 
feu rags ef the ötherʒ land you will be: ſenſible that 
che arfftreneę betweem tei elo thing, lodging, and 
: Ne rights) is aimôſt as great in quantity 
as it is an quality. The defire- of fobd is hmited 
in every man by the Harre capacity of the human 
ſtomach but the deſire hehe conveniencies and 
ornamentseof buildings, dreſs, equipage, and houſe- 
| Hol@ furtiture, ſeems to have no limit or certain 
" dottiWary..'- Thoſe, therefore, who _ the com- 
mund of more food than they "themſelves can 
| Tonſumne/ are always willing to exchange the forpi, 
Sr; what is the ſame thing, the Pale of it, for 
gratiffentions of this other kind. What is over 
And above. ſatisfying the limited deſire, is given for 
the amuſement of Schote deſires which eannot E 
; fatisfied, but ſeem to be altogether endleſs. The 
poor, in order to obtain food, exert themſelves to 


: ne thoſe fancies of the rich, and to obtain it 
| | more 


. 


mature of their bußineſs admitb of the | 


— "_ vie! chains — my 


gun ww Lind," or my the: growing improve- | 


ment and cultivation ↄf tlie lands; an and an 3 


diviſions of labour, the quantity oe mridls weh 


they can work eee eee : 
portion than their numbers; Hence ariſts oder? = 
mand for every ſort of matetial which:Hitmaty im 


vention can employ, either uſefully or ornamentally 
in building, dreſs, 'equipage; arhonchold fursteure : * 
for the fuſſils and miner 
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ſource of rent. hut everꝑiuther purt / of the produce! 
of land-which aftetwands affords rent;'Jerives thr 


part of its value frum the improvembhtghf the 


powers of labour in producingy food byes" sf 


the improvement and enltivation of ant!!! 
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- Troszicther: parts of? this; this produces of” ink; 


howeverowhich "afterward 80 more ref, gg" Hor 

roved and culffwated 
for them is not dA fun 
as to afford à gteater price than wllat is ſuffbent t& 


pay the labour, and replace; toglthervithoigerdic | 


afford it always! Eve in ißt 
countries, the dem 


nary profits, the ſtock which muſt be employed in 


btinging them to markat Whether lit zor: i hot 
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<WuiTairacomlmine; enen ieee 
any Trent,z/depends. . fertility, Zn | 
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„ Min of eee bid eee 

fertile or barren, according as the quantity of mineral 

car ty 

of labour, „is greater or leſs than what can be | 

beovghtedy.can- equal quantity: from the . ee 3 
Part of: other mines of the ſame kind ct net 
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Sous cbal mines advantageou — can- 
not abe 4 of their barrenneſs. 
The predvet᷑ does nut payrthe expence. — can. 
afford neither profit r 


. ae bels be) 


ſufficignt 400 pay the labour, and replace, together 


with its ordinary: profits; the ſtock employed in 


_ workings chem. They afford ſome profit to the 


ugdertakarvef | the work, but no rent to the land- 
lord. They can be wrought advantageouſly by 


nobody but the landlord, who being himſelf under- 


taken ofothe Works gets the ordinary” proſit of the 
capital which he employs in it. Many coal-mines 
in,Scatand: are wrought in this manner, and can be 
vrgught in no other. The landlord will allow no 


body elſagto work them without paying —_ rent, 


and nghody.can afford ne 


. 2 1 1 oy 


Orurm coal · mines in rentner coca @cant} 
fertile, cannot be wrought on account of their ſitu- 


_ ation, A quantity of mineral ſufficient to'defray 


che erpencr of . could be * from the 


mine 


qiuantity> ofi-labduvs” TButicie 4a — 
tminly inhabited, and without either g euere or 
g r this N could not be one 

. Coats are a 2 ogrecobla: foul; hal 8 
they ane ſaid too to be leſs: wholeſome. The e- 
pence. of coals, therefore, at the place here bey 
are conſumed, 18 5 re * we pony ay than! 
: Was of e | Ng ; 


ka price eee e iind * Once 
of. agriculture, nearly in the ſame manner, and 
exactly for the ſame reaſon, as the price of cattle... 
In its rude beginnings, the greater part of every 
country is covered with wood, which is then a mere 
incumbrance of no value to the landlord, who would 


gladly give it to any body for the cutting. As 


agriculture advances, the woods are partly clea 


by the progreſs of tillage, and partly go to decay ö 
in conſequence of the increaſed number of cattle. 


Theſe, though they do not increaſe. in the ſame 
proportion as corn, which is altogether. the acqui- 
ſition of human induſtry, yet multiply under the 
care and protection of men; who, ſtore up. in the 
. of plenty what may maintain them in that of 
| ity, who through. the whole year furniſh, them, 
0 A 8 quantity of food than uncultiyated 
nature provides for them, and who by e 
and extirpating their enemies, ſecure them in the 
free enjoyment of all that ſhe provides. Nume- 
rous herds! of cattle, when. allowed to wander 
through | the woods, though they do not deſtroy 
the old trees, hinder any young ones from coming 
vp, 


een eee of a oentury or woke 
whole-foreft goes to ruin. The ſcurcity of wood: 
then raiſes its pride. It affords a good rent, and 
the landlord ſometiines finds that he can ſcarce en- 
ploy. his beſt lands more advantageouſly than in 
growing barren timber, of vhieh the greatneſs of che 
proſit often compenſates the lateneſs of the returns 
This ſeems in the preſent times to be nearly the 
ſtate of things in feveral purks '6f = Great-Britaln, 
where the profit of planting is found to be equal 
to that of either corn or paſture. The advantage 
which the landlord derives from planting can no- 
where exceed; atleaſt for any conſiderable time; the 
delt chich theſe obuld afford int; and in en in. 
Jak eountty which” 14 highly culttvwated; it will fre- 
y not fall much ſhort of this rent. Upon 
S lea coaſt of 2 ell. improved coumtry, indeed, if 
Sl conveniently get coals for fewel c may fome- 
times be cheaper to bring barren timber for build. 
ing Tom leſs cuſtivated foreign countries, than to 
rail it at home. In the newtown' of Edinburgh, 


denkt with theſe few years; there'is not, pertraps, 4 
Mel of Scutch timber. 0 n ennie 
S032: 255 £111 vianinm e thuba gsmud 10. foi 
"UW aun vg ma be the Tp ef wood, if chat of 
deals is fach wtf türe erpener Gf 2'toafte is Nearly 
ehiial to that of a” wood © one, ae may be ares 
that at that pl: de; and in theſe cir r , 1 
price of eoals is as higk as it can be. It ſrems to be 
o in ſome of the cog pea, of Fong — _ 
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| OALS, in the 1 are everywhere ; 
: much — this 4 5 price. If they were: not, 
they could 10 bear the. « nee i. a diſtant Care 
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a pls quantity, at ry price. 3 1 the 
g lowelt, than a Tmall. quantity at the higheſt. The 
moſt fertile coz l mine too, regulates the price of 
coals at all the other mines in its.neighbourhood, 
Both the proprietor a and the undertaker. of the work 
find, the one that he can get à greater rent, the 
other that he can get a greater profit, by ſome- 
what underſelling all their neighbours. Their neigh- | 

bours are, ſoon. obliged. to. ſell at the ſame Price, 5 
| though they cannot ſo well afford it, and though ĩt 
always diminiſhes, and ſometimes, takes away Alto 

gether both their rent and their profit. Some works 

are. abandoned, altogether ; 3. others can afford no 
| Wr and can Fe wrought nl by, the proprietor... 


7 
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= Tur Potts price. at 8 -coals, can, be fold. for 
be _ conſiderable time, is like that of all other com: 
modities, the price which i is barely ſufficient to xe- 
place, together with its ordinary profits, the ſtock 
which muſt be employed in bringing them to mar | 
At 2 coal-mine for which the landlord can get, no 
rent, but which he muſt either work himſelf or let it 
alone altogether, the price of 9 maſs Triad 


be. wh about this e 1 


Rur, 
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a ſmaller ſhare in their price than in that of moſt 


riations in the produce. Theſe are fo great, that 
in a country where thirty years purchaſe is con- 


Rur, even where 5 s afford one, has gel r ly 
other parts of the rude produce of land. The rent 
of an eſtate above ground, commonly amounts to 
what is fuppoſed to be a third of the groſs p roduce; 
ad it is generally à rent certain i and independent 


of the occaſional variations in the « crop. In coal. 


mines a fifth of the groſs produce i is a very great 
rent; à tenth the common rent, and it is feldom A 
rent certain, but depends upon the occaſional va» 


i as a moderate price for the property c of a + 


landed eſtate, ten years purchaſe 1 is be hs 


tbe price for nut of a arg * 32 
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Tur value A a mine to Ne propeietoe de p. 
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_ penids frequettly as much upon its ſituation as upon 
its fertility. That of a -metallick mine depends 
more upon its fertility, and leſs upon its fituation. 


The coarſe, and ſtill more the precious metals, 
When ſeparated from the ore, are ſo valuable that 
they can generally bear the expence of a very long 
land, and of the moſt diftant ſea-carriage. | Their 
market is not confined to the countries in the neigh- | 


| b6tirtiood of the mine, but extends to the whole 


world. The copper of Japan makes an article in 
the commerce of Europe ; the iron of Spain in that 


sk Chili and Peru. The ſilver of Peru finds its 
Way, not c on bed nut but from Europe to 


* 
11 7 — . 
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88 price of conls in Weſtmoreland « or Skjop- 


ſhire can have * effect on their price at New. 
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monly are. The price, therefore, of the coarſe, 


and ſtill more that of the precious mietals, at the 
moſt fertile mines in the world, muſt neceſlarily 4 


more or leſs affect their price at every other in it. 


The price of copper in apan muſt have ſome in- 


upon its price at the copper mines in Europe. 


The price of filver in Peru, or the quantity either 
of labour or of other goods which it will purchaſe : 
there, muſt have ſome influence on its price, not 
only at the filver mines of Europe, but at thoſe of 
China. After the diſcovery of the mines of Peru, 


the filver mines of Europe were, the greater part 


of them, abandoned, The value of filver was ſo 
much reduced that their produce could no longer 


pay the expence of working them, or replace, with : 


a profit, the food, cloaths, lod ging, and other 
neceſſaries which were conſumed in that o operation. 


This was the caſe too with the mines of Cuba and 
St, Domingo, and even with the ancient mines of | 


| Fey W the — ve? of thoſe of Potoſi. 


_ price of every metal at every mine, there- 
fore, being regulated 1 in ſome meaſure by its price 


at the moſt fertile mine in the world that is actu- : 
ally wrought, it can at the greater part of mines 
do very little more than pay the expence of work 
ing, and can ſeldom afford a very high rent to the 
landlord. Rent, accordingly, ſeems at the great- 


er r part of mines to have but a ſmall ſhare in the 
2 8 0 pile 


5 s/ can wer- 
| vide at all. The productions of ſuch diſtant coal- - 
mines can never be brought into competition with 
one another, But the productions of the moſt diſtant 
metallick mines frequently may, and in fact com- 
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5 | greater part of the ſilver mines of Peru, the Tl 


2 "26! fertile Ind 


FEES 2323.2 171 4 


. SIXTH part of the PL produce. may — 


| 3 4 the average rent of the tin mines of Corn- 


Wal, the moſt fertile that are known, i in the world, 


as we are told by the Reverend Mr. Borlace, vice- 
| warden of the ſtannaries. Some, he ſays, afford 
| more, and ſome do not afford fo, much. A ſirth 


part of the e b. 850 . 


* in . 3 1 4 4 
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5 the filver mines of 25 ne are told = 
kr rezier and... Ulloa, the . proprietor frequently 
exacts no other acknowledgment from the under- 
kaker of the mine, but that he will grind the ore 
at His mill, paying him the ordinary multure or 
price of grinding. The tax of the king of. Spain, 
indeed, amounts to one-fifth of the ſtandard ſilver, 


Which may be eonſidered as the real rent of the 


eſt Which are known in the world. If there was no 
tax, this fifth would naturally belong to the land- 
lord, and many mines might be wrought which 
cannot be wrought at preſent, becauſe they cannot 


afford this tax. The tax of the duke of Cornwal 
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upon tin is uppoſed to amount to more than five 


1 CE -4 4 


: whatever may be his proportion. it would naturally 


too belong to the Proprietor of the mine, if 
tin was duty free. But if you add one· twentieth to 
one ſixth, you will find that the whole average 


"refit of the tin mines of Cornyal,, is to the whole 
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average 


1 
4 


n n than in the enen . 


upon as a man deſtined to bankruptcy and ruin, 


every body. 
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rent of the ſilver mines of Peru, as. thir- 


teen do twelve. The high tax upon ſilver too, 


gives much greater temptation to ſmuggling than 


the low tax upon tin, and ſmuggling muſt be much 


eaſier iu the precious than in the bulky commadity: 


| The tax of the king of Spain: accordingly is ſaid to. 
be very ill paid, and that of the duke of Cornwal | 155 
very well. Rent, therefore, it is probable, makes 

a greater part of the price of tin at the moſt! fer- 
tile tin mines, than it does of ſilver at the niof 


fertile ſilver mines in the world. A 
the ſtock employed in working thoſe differe 

mines, together vith its ordinary profits, the reſidue 
which remains to the 8 items 


3 th, > 227 14 1 
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1 commonly very great in Peru. The 
lame moſt reſpectable and well informed authors 


acquaint us that when any perſon undertakes to 
work a new mine in Peru, he is univerſally looked 


and is upon that account ſhunned and avoided by 
Mining, it ſeems, is conſidered there 
in the ſame light as here, as a lottery in which the 


prizes do not compenſate the blanks, though the 
greatneſs of ſome tempts many adventurers to 


throw A" cy: Manning: in Gre n 


3 _ 


Wa the Gan 3 8 a | conridns | 
ble part of his revenue from the produce of filver 


mines, the law. in Peru gives every poſſible en- 


couragement to the diſcovery and working of new. 
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ones. Whoever diſcovers a new mine, is entitled | 
- to: meaſure off two hundred and forty- ſix feet in 
length, according to what he ſuppoſes to be the 
direction of the vein, and half as much in breadth. 
He becomes proprietor of this. portion of the mine, 


and can work it without paying any acknowledg- 


ment to the landlord. The intereſt of the duke 
of Cornwal has given occaſion to a regulation _ * 


ly of jthe ſame kind in that ancient dutchy. 


waſte and unincloſed lands any perſon who: Niles: 
vers a tin mine, may mark out its limits to a cer- 


_ tain extent, which is called bounding a mine. The 


bounder becomes the real proprietor of the mine, 
and may either work it himſelf, or give it in leaſe 
to another, without the conſent of the owner of 
the land, to whom, however, a very ſmall acknow- 


muſt be paid upon working it. In both 
regolations the facred rights of private property 
are — to uche n ee e 


* 
* Nr * 
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the diſcovery and working of new gold mines; and 
in gold the king's tax amounts only to a twentieth 
part of the ſtandard metal. It was once a fifth, as 
in filver, but it was found the work could not bear 
it. If it is rare, however, ſay the ſame authors, 
Freier and Ulloa, to find a perſon who has made 


his fortune by a filver, it is till much rarer to find 
one who has done fo by a gold mine. This twen- 
tieth part ſeems to be the whole rent which is paid 


by the greater part of the gold mines in Chili and 


Peru. Gold too is much more liable to be ſmug- 


than even ſilver; not only on account of the 
ah | | ſuperior 


Tux fame . is Mine in Peru to 
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ſuperior value of the metal in p rl 


bulk; but on-account of the peculiar'way: in-which 
nature produces it. Silver id very ſeldom fbund 


virgin, but, like moſt other metals, is generally 


mineralized with ſome other body, from which it is 


impoſſible to ſeparates it in ſueh quantities as will 


pay for the expence, but by x very laborious und | 


tedious operation, which cannot well be carried on 


but in workhouſes etected for the purpose, — 


therefore expoſed to the inſpection of the king's 


officers. Gold, on the contrary, is almoſt always 


found virgin. It is ſometimes found in pieces of 


ſome! bulk; and even when mixed in ſmall 'atid 
almoſt inſenſible particles with ſand, earth, and 


them by a very ſhort and ſimple operation, which 
can be carried on in any private houſe by any body 
- who 18: :pofſeſied: f a ſmall quantity of mer cury. 


I the king's tax, therefore, is but ill paid upon 
ſilver, it is li ely to be much worſe paid upon gold 


and rent muſt make a much ſmaller part WINS 


price of gold than even of ehavof fü 
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10 Tus loweſt price at * FW [preciogs: od 


can be fold, or the ſmalleſt quantity of other goods 
_ for which hey can be exchanged during any con- 


ſiderable time; is regulated by the ſame principle 3 


5 ee fix the loweſt” ordinary price of all other 


The ſtock which muſt commonly be em- 
2 the food; cloaths, and lodging, which muſt 
commonly be conſumed in bringing them from the 
mine to the market, determine it. It muſt at leaſt 
de N to 23 that ſtools, with the der a 
profits, - | e Tent: 
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| „n higheſt price, however, 6 ſeems not to: be 
neceſſarily determined by any thing but the actual 
ſearcity or plenty of e ee eee | lt 


5 is not determined by that of any other commodity, 


in the ſame manner as the price of coals is by that 
of wood, beyond which no ſcarcity can ever raiſe it. 
Inereaſe the ſcarcity of gold to a certain degree, 
and the ſmalleſt bit of it may become more preci- 
ous than a diamond, and OL e ah. ee 
n, of other 3 


** i 8 . e 


| their utility, and pes Ran their beauty. If you 


ornaments of dreſs and furniture. 
dye can give fo ſplendid a colour as gilding. [The 


EL, 2 | 2 


except iron, they are more uſeful than, perhaps, 


any other metal. As they are leſs liable to ruſt and 
utenſils either of the table or the kitchen are often 
agreeable when made of 
A ſilver boiler is more cleanly than a lead, 
— or tin one; and the ſame quality would 
render a gold boiler ſtill better than a ſilver one. 


2 that account mare 


Their principal merit, however, ariſes from their 
beauty, which renders them peculiarly fit for the 


merit of their beauty is greatly enhanced by their 
ſcarcity. - With the greater part of rich people, 
the chief enjoyment of riches conſiſts in the parade 


of riches, which in their eyes is never ſo complete 
as when they appear to poſſeſs thoſe deciſive marks 
of | opulence which nobody can poſſeſs] but them- 
ſelves. - In their eyes the merit of an object which 


is in any degree either uſeful or beautiful, is greatly 


enhanced by its Oy" or od the ib” labour 


which 


„ es. A. 


No paint or 
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value was anteced 
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but but themſelwes. - Such A they nn by 
purchaſe at a higher prior than things much mote 
beautiful and uſeful, hut more common. Theſe 
qualities of utility, beauty, and | ſcarcity, are the 


original foundation of the high price of thoſe 


metals, or of the great quantity of other goods for 
which they can everywhere be exchanged. This 
ent to and independent of their 
being employed as coin, and was the quality which 
fitted them for that employment. That employ- 
ment, however,: by oceaſioning a new demand, and 
by diminiſhing the quantity which could: be em- 
ployed in any other way, may have 1 
tributed to nn; . value. 
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ther from their beauty. They 0 no uſe, but 


ornaments ; and the merit of their beauty is 
oreatly:lenhanced by their ſcarcity, or by the diffi. 


— 0 of getting” them n ee mine. 
| an almoſt the whole of their high price. 
Rent comes in but for a very ſmall ſhare; fre- 
quently for no ſhare; and the mo 


Þ fertile e 
only afford any conſidera When Taver- 
nier, a jeweller, — diamond mines of Gol- 
conda and Viſiapour, he vas informed that che 


ſovereign of the country, for whoſe benefit they 


were wrought, had ordered all of them to be hut 
up except thoſe which yielded the largeſt and fineſt 
ſtones. The others, it ſeems, were to ""the” 2. 
Prietor not Ort the 1 
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As tlie priee both of the precious metals and of 
the precisus ⸗ſtones is regulated all over the world 
by their price at the "moſt fertile mine in it, the 
rent which” à "tithe of either can afford to its pro- 


„at Way, be called” its relative fertility; or to its 


ſuperiority over other mines of the ſame kind. 
If new mines were diſc6vered' as much ſuperior to 


thoſe of Potoſf as they were ſuperior to thoſe of 


Europe, the'value of filver might be ſo much de- 


graded as to fender even the mines of Potoſi not 


worth the Werking . Before the diſcovery of the 


Spaniſh"*Weft-Indies, the moſt fertile mines in 


Europe may have afforded as great a rent to their 


—— A Re PA in Peru do at pre- 
Though the quantity of ſilver was much 
. it might have exchanged for an equal quantity 


of other goods, and the proprietor's ſhare might 
have enabled him to purchaſe or command an 


equal quantity either of labour or of commodities. 
The value bath of the produce and of the rent, 
the real revenue which they afforded both to the 
public and. to che proptietor, might have been the 
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8 moſt abundant mines Sich 3 * 
metals or of the precious ſtones could add little to the 


wealth of the porld. A produce! of which the value 
s principally derived from its ſcarcity, is neceſſarily 
degraded by its abundance. A ſervice of plate, and 
the other frivolous. ornaments, of dreſs and furni- 


ture, could be purchaſed. for a ſmaller quantity of 


labour, #97; or n n. of mode | 
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ptietor is i proportion, not to its abſolute, but to | 
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| nnn conſiſt the ſole adyanta ge whi 
Wees ee 1/00 _— that abundance. 27 25167 | 
Lock ie Sah en 3015 
* is. e in ee above ground. The 
value both of their produce and of their rent is- 
in proportion to their abſolute, and not to their 
relative fertility. The land which produces 4 cer-- 
tain quantity of food, cloaths and lodging, can al- 
ways feed, cloath and lodge a certain number of 
people; and whatever may be the proportion f 
able command of the labour of thoſe people, and 
of the commodities with which that labour can 
ſupply him. The value of the moſt barren lands is 
not diminiſhed by the neighbourhood of the moſt 
fertile. On the contrary; it is generally inereaſed 
by it. The great number of people maintained 
by the fertile lands afford a market to many parts 
of the produce of the barren, which they could 
never have found ä whom, Ai, wn 
1 wad nn eee 
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ene 8 — en ny td, (a8 
preinoing! food, increaſes not ouly the value of the 
lands upon which the improvement is beſtawed, 
but contributes likewiſe to increaſe that of many 
other lands, by creating a new demand for their 
produce. That abundance of food, of which, in 
conſequence of the improvement of land, many 
people have the diſpoſal beyond what. they them- 
ſelves can conſume, is the great cauſe of the 
demand both for the precious metals and the pre- 
cious ſtones, as well as for every other conveniency 


and ornament of dreſs, lodging. houſehold furni- 
f 5 ture, | 
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the abundance of food which gives the principal part 
of their value to many other ſorts of riches. The 
poor inhabitants of Cuba and St. Domingo, when 
they were firſt diſcovered by the Spaniards, uſed to 


and other parts of their dreſs. They ſeemed to 
value them as we would do any little pebbles of 
ſomewhat more than ordinary beauty, and to conſi- 


on r as worth the ee au not 


They gave them: Wache new a eee firſt b, 
requeſt, without ſeeming. to think that they had 


made them any very valuable preſent. They were 


aſtoniſhed to obſerve. the rage of the Spaniards to 
obtain them; and had no notion that there could 


anywhere be a country in which m: 


the diſpoſal of ſo great a ſuperfſuity of food, ſo. : 


ſcanty always among themſelves, that for a 

ſmall quantity of thoſe glittering baubles Ft 
would willingly give as much as might maintain a 
whole family for many years. Could they have 
been made to underſtand this, the 1 * the 
rer en _—_ ee 3 them. 10 
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wear little bits of gold as ornaments in their hair 
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of the 5 in the 88 LE the re- 
_ ſheftive Values of that Sort of Produce whi <> 
always affords Rent, and of that which ſometimes. 
We * e does not e Rent. 1 


* 


2 H E pee n of doc in eu 
quence of inereaſing improvement and cultivation, 


muſt neceſſarily increaſe the demand for every part 


of the produce of land which is not food, and which 


can be applied either to uſe or to ornament. In 
the whole progreſs of improvement, it might 


therefore be expected, there ſhould be only one 
variation in the comparative values of thoſe two 
different ſorts" of produce. The value of that: fort 
which ſometimes does and ſometimes does not afford 
rent, ſhould conſtantly riſe in proportion to that 
which always affords ſome rent. As art and in- 
duſtry advance, the materials of cloathing and 
lodging, the "uſeful foſſils and minerals of the 
earth, the precious metals and the precious ſtones 
ſhould gradually come to be more and more in 
demand, ſhould: gradually exchange for a greater 
and a greater quantity of food, or in other words, 
ſhould gradually become dearer and dearer. This 
accordingly has been the caſe with moſt of theſe 
things upon moſt occaſions, and would have been 
the caſe with all of them upon all occafions, if par- 
ticular accidents had not upon ſome occaſions in- 
_ creaſed the ſupply of ſome of them in a ſtill 
2 n than the demand, 
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Tur value of a free-ſtone quarry, for example, 
will neceſſarily increaſe with the increaſing improve- 
ment and population of the eountry round about 
it; eſpecially if it ſhould be the only one in the 
neighbourhood. But the value of A filver mine, 
even though there ſhould not be another within a 
thoufand miles of it, will not necefſarity increaſe 
with the improvement of the country in which it 
is ſituated. The market for the produce of a free- 
ſtone, quarry. ean ſeldom extend, more than a few 
miles round about it, and the demand muſt gene- 
rally be in proportion tg. the nee. and. 


for the produce af. 2 . may extend over 


the whole known world: Unleſs. the world in 


f general, therefore, be advaneing in improvement 
and population, the demand for ſilver might not be 


at all ĩncreaſed by the improvement even of a large 
country in the neighbourhood of the mine. Even 
though the world in general were improving, yet, 
if in courſe of its improvement, new mines ſhould 
be diſcovered, much more fertile than any which 
had been knoun before, though the demand for 


filyer/ would neceſſarily increaſe, yet the ſupply 


might increaſe in ſo much a greater proportion, 
that the real price of that metal might gradually 
fall; that is, any given quantity, a pound i 
of it, for example, might gradually purchaſe or 

command a ſmaller and a ſmaller quantity of ve 
bour, or exchange for a ſmaller and a ſmaller quan- 
un of cora, the principal mo oh hs ſubliſtence _ 
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Tun ae ee FR aver . 
and civilized part t the world. 
. 
in hy the general eee of ene. the 
demand of this market ſhould increaſe, while at 
the ſame time the ſupply did not inereaſe in the 
ſame proportion. the value of ſilver would. gradu- 
ally riſe in proportion to that of corn. Any given 
quantity of filver would exchange for a greater and 
a greater. quantity of corn; or, in other words, the 
average money price of | corti'would - ae de- 
n ane, to 3 ala Pay 0 


pony 1 . 2 * 
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pr on this bees the Abt) by Pave hd 
ſhould increaſe for many years together in a greater 

portion than the demand, that metal would 
—— become cheaper and cheaper; or, in 
other words, the average money priee of corn 
would, in ſpite of all e je er be : 
come- dearer and dearer. G97 eee a 


4 Ad] if, on the other hand;the 1 of that 
metal ſhould increaſe nearly in the ſame proportion 
as the demand, it would continue to purchaſe or 
exchange ſor nearly the ſame quantity of corn, and 
the average money price of corn would, in ſpite of 
all e continue _ worry N 72 


en Tops: foe to Wau all the: poſſible 
TAS SEE: of events which can happen in the 
progreſs of improvement; and during the courſe 
of the four centuries preceding the preſent, if we 

may judge by what has happened both in France 
and Great * each of thoſe three different 

t M n 
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combinations ſeems Wehe place in the Ru- 


22 market, and. nearly: in the fame ander tho: 


which I have here ſet them down. 
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N. e fas ſome time before, the 8 


price of the quarter of wheat in England ſeems not 
to have been eſtimated lower than four ounces of 
ſilver Tower weight, equ 
of our preſent money. From this price it ſeems to 
have fallen gradually to two ounces of filver, equal 
ta about ten millings of our preſent money, the 


to about twenty ſhillings 


price at ahich we find it eſtimated in the beginning 
of the ſixteenth. century, and at which it ſeems to 
have continued to be eſtimated till about Lia 1 


4 1330, being the 23th of Edward III. was 


enated; what is called, The ſtatute of labourers. 


In the preamble it complains much of the info-. 


lence of ſervants, who. endeavoured. to raiſe their 
ages upon their maſters. It therefore ordains, 


that all ſervants and labourers ſhould, for the future 
be contented with the ſame wages and liveries (li- 
veries in thoſe times ſignified, not only cloaths, 


but proviſions) which they had been accuſtomed to 


receive in the 20th year of the king, and the four, 


preceding years; that upon this account their 


livery. wheat ſhould: nowhere be eſtimated; higher 
bn Job WOO a buſhel, and * it ſhould always, 


633.7 in #74 $99 be 


be 1 the eee maſter. to deliver them cio 
ther the wheat or the money. eee buſhel, 
therefore, had in the 25th of Edward III. been 
reckoned a very moderate price of! wheat, fince-it 
required a particular ſtatute to oblige ſervants to 
accept of it in exchange for their uſual livery of 
proviſions; and it had been reckoned a reaſonable 
price ten years before that, or in the 16th year of 
the king, the term to which the ſtatute refers. 
But in the 16th year of Edward III. ten- pence con- 
tained about half an ounce of ſilver T ower-weight, 
and was nearly equal to half a crown of our Pre- 
ſent money. Four ounces of ſilver, Tower-weight, 
therefore, equal to ſix ſhillings and eight- pence of 
the money of thoſe times, and to near twenty ſhil- 
lings of that of the preſent, muſt have been gr ce 
a nem ee _ the e. eee e ere 


Turs ſtatute is ſurely a better evidence of what | 
was reckoned in thoſe times a moderate price of 
grain, than the prices of ſome particular years, which 
have generally been recorded by hiſtorians and 
other writers on account of their extraordinary 77 i 
| Ydearneſs or cheapneſs, and from which, therefore, || 
it is difficult to form any judgment concerning | 
what may have been the 2 price e. 1 
are, beſides, other reaſons for believing that in the 5 
beginning of the fourteenth century, and for ſome: {| 
time before, the common price of wheat was not 
leſs than four ounces of ſilver _ TOs 1 _ 
of m y_ in vs G erk 1 wot 
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4b 1 ny Ralph " Born. [ring pe St. ſinks * 
tine's Canterbury, gave a feaſt upon his inſtallati 
day, of which William Thorn has preſerved, /not 
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only'the bill af fare, but the prices of many parti- 
dals. In that feaſt were conſumed, ift, fifty-three 
quarters of Wheat, which coft- nineteen pounds, or 


feven ſhillings- and -two-pence: a quarter, equal to 

about one and twenty ſhillings and fix-pence of our 
preſent money: adly, Fifty- eight quarters of malt, 
which coſt ſeventeen- pounds ten ſhillings, or fix 


fillings a quarter, equal to about eighteen ſhillings 
ef our preſent money: gdly, Twenty quarters — 


oats, which coſt four pounds, or four ſhillings 
quarter, equal to about twelve ſhillirigs of our 2 
ſent money. The prices of malt and oats ſeem 


here to be higher than their W een 0 


Tok of . 


Tauren e not e on ee 
their extraordinary dearneſs or cheapneſs, but are 


mentioned accidentally as the prices actually paid 


for large quantities of grain conſumed at a feaſt 
n was famous for ics, magnificence. W 


oi 0 being the Fiſt of Henry I. was re- 


vived an ancient ſtatute called, The A/jze of Bread 


and Ale, which, the king ſays in the preamble, had 
been made in the times of his progenitors ſome- 


time kings of England. It is probably, therefore, 


as old at leaſt as the time of his grandfather Hen- 


ty II, and may have been as old as the Conqueſt. 
I.!t regulates the price of bread according as the 
prices of wheat may happen to be, from ane flul- 
lng to twenty ſhillings the quarter of the money of 


thoſe times. But ſtatutes of this kind are general- 
ly preſumed to provide with equal care for all de- 


D e eee en _ thoſe below it 
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as well as for thoſe above it. Ten ſhillings, there- | 


_ containing fix A ſilver Tower-weight, 
thirty ſhillings of our preſent 
money, ng + this ſuppoſition! have been 
_ reckoned: the middle price of the quarter of wheat 
| ke this ſtatute was firſt enacted, and muſt = 
continued to be ſo in the 3 iſt of Henry III.. 


cannot therefore be very far V 
that the middle price was not leſs than one-third of 


the higheſt price at which this ſtatute regulates the 


price of bread, or than ſix ſhillings and eight penee 


of the money —— ene fin: ounces 


came Fen- weight. . has Staat 
th 1 * F} on . ; > vg . 3 2 yes 32 £5 ; * 


ee theſe Jiffexens fs, therefore; ve ſeem to 


have ſoms reaſon tu donclude, that about the mid 


dle of the fourteenth century, and for a conſider- 
able time before, the average or ordinary price of 


the quarter of wheat was not — _ 
eee eue vu _—__ reg er 


: ; N 2 F 


Fi ROM — the nic 
beginning of the ſixteenth century, what was 


reckoned- the reaſonable and moderate; that is the 


ordinary or average price of wheat, ſeems to have 
ſunk gradually to about one- half of this price; ſo 
as at laſt to have fallen to about two ounces of 
ſilver Tower- weight, equal to about ten ſhillings of 

our preſent money. It continued to be eſtimated 
4 at ahis eee. 4970-1 i 2602 Dent 
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1 — — Elec, the fifth Eart 
af Northumberland, drawn up in 1612, there are 


txo different eſtimations of wheat. In one of them 
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quarter; in the other at five ſhillings and eight. 


the moderate and reaſonable; that is the ordinary 
or average price of wheat. The quantity of ſilver, 


had, it ſeems, ſo far compenfated the 


while to attend W cumfi 
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pence only. In 1512, fix ſhillings and eight: pen 
contained only two ounces of ſilver Tower-w&ght, 
and were be on rg our xi 
ee. A 15 dos Pany id aun Saus 1 . tate, 
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9 2 gth of Edward IE. tacthe? beginning 
of —— of Elizabeth, during the ſpace of more 
than two hundred years, fix" ſhillings and eight- 
pence, it appears from ſeveral different ſtatutes, 
had continued to be conſidered as what is called 


however; contained ih that nominal ſum —_—— 
the courſe of this period, (continually diminiſh 


11r 


in conſequence of ſome alterations which were mad | 


in the coin. But the increaſe of the value of filver 


of the quantity of it contained in the ſame nominal 
ſum, that the legiſlature did. not "OO It worth 
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be exported without a licence when — was 


ſo low as fix; ſhillings and eight- pence: And in 


146g it was enacted, that no wheat ſhould be im- 
ported if the prioe was not above ſix ſnillings and 


imsgined, that when the price was lo low, there 


could be no ineonveniency in exportation, but that 


 wheh it roſe higher, it became prudent to allow of 
importation n — 


—— — — — ' ᷣ« —— — 


; money, (one-third þ part leſs than the ſame nominal 


ſum contained in the time of Edward III.) had in 
thoſe times been conſidered as what is called the 
mn, e wee 
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ill 1554, by She it and ad of —— e 
and in 1558, by the iſt of Elizabeth, the experta: 


tion of wheat was:in the ſame manner prohibited; 


whenever the price of the quarter ſhould exceed 


fix ſtullings and eight - penoe, which did notithen 


contain two penny worth more ſilver than the ſame 
nominal ſum dots at preſent . But it had ſoon been 


from certain ports whenever the price of the quarter 
ſhould not exceed ten ſhillings; containing nearly 


the ſame quantity of ſilver as the like nominal ſum 
does at preſent. This price! had at this time, 


therefore, been conſidered as what is called the 
moderate and reaſonable price of wheat. It agrees 
nearly with, the e e io nation of the: Notthumberlang 
boys in „ e cov 1 1 See 903 0310 Sen 

| 5 4453897 NR SY WH OO £51210 PM e 
Tram in France the De at -grain was, 
in the. ſame manner, much lower in the /endcof the 


? 


fifteenth and beginning of the ſixteenth century, 


than in the two centuries preceding, has been ob - 
ſerved both by Mr. Dupre de St. Maur, and by the 
elegant author of the Eſſay on the police of grain. 


Its pricey. Ang” me lane vd, had, e 
2 | un 


5² 


— oe: 
four pence of our preſent 3 


found that to reſtrain the exportation of wheat till | 
the price was ſo very low, was, in reality, to płohi- x 
bit it altogether. In 1562; therefore, -byithe 5th 
of Elizabeth, the exportation of wheat was allowed 
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funk in the ſame manner „ 
of Europe. Rö Stel zas g bugyonc) Nette 
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A Tun riſe in the ef hw re 


that of corn, may either have been owing altoge- 
ther to the increaſe of the demand for that metal, 


in conſequence of incteaſing improvement and cul- 


tivation, the ſupply in the mean timę continuing 
the: ſame as before : Or, the demand rontinuing the 
ſametas before, it may have been owing —.— 
tothe gtadual: diminution of the ſuppiy; the 
gester part of the mines which were then known 
in che world, being much exhauſted, and conſe- 
On expenee of working them much in- 
ettaſed a Or it may have been owing partly to the 


one and partly to the other of thoſe two circum- 


 Nances: In the end of the fifteenth and beginning 
of the ſixteenth centur 


turies. the greater part "of. 
Europe was: approaching \cownrds* a more ſettled 


form of government than it had enjoyed for ſeve 
ral ages before. Phe inereaſe of ſeeutity would 
natufally increaſe induſtry and improvement; and 


the demand for the precious metals, as well as for 
every” other luxury and ornament; would naturally 


_ Increaſe with the increaſe of riches. A greater 
annual produce would require a greater quantity 
of coin to circulate" it; and a greater number of 
rich people would require a great 


el quantity of 
plate and other ornaments of It is natural 


to ſuppoſe too, that the greater — of the mines 


filver, might be à good deal exhauſted, and have 


| become more 9 in the —_— They 
e e had 
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had been wrought —_— of them rom dhe time * 
dhe Romans To & een Cog: 


2 * has bees the: opinion, anion ert the: greater 


part of thoſe who have written upon the prices of 
- commodities in ancient times, that, from theConqueſt, 
perhaps from the invaſion of Julius Cæſar till the 


diſcovery of the mines of America, the value of 


ſilver was continually diminiſning. This opinion 
they ſeem to have been led into, partly by the ob- 


ſervations which they had occafion to make upon 
the prices both of corn and of fome other parts of 


the rude eee of land; and partly by the po- 


pular notion, that as the quantity of ſilver naturally 
inereaſes in every country with the inereaſe of 


wealth, ſo its value ee as * wann a | 


0 hpi bras 3 ooh prices. * oy 
hore: different me wack ene $9 
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F merz wy ancient times 3 all rents were 

cad in kind ; in a certain quantity of corn, cattle, 
| poultry, &c. It ſometimes happened, however, 
that the landlord would ſtipulate with the tenant, 
that he ſhould be at liberty to demand either the 
annual payment in kind, or a certain ſum of money 
inſtead of it. The price at which the payment in 
kind was in this manner exchanged for a certain 


ſum of money, is in Scotland called the converſion 


price. As the option is always in the landlord to 
take either the ſubſtance or the price, it is neceſſary 
for the ſafety of the tenant, that the converſion 
Vol. I. 2 | price 
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Price ſhould rather be below than above the average 
market price. In many places, accordingly, it is 
not much above one-half of this price. Throu gh 


the greater part of Scotland this euſtom ſtill conti- 


nues with regard to poultry, and in ſome places 
with regard to cattle. It might probably have 
continued to take place too with regard to corn, 
had not the inſtitution of the publick fiars put an 
end to it. Theſe are annual valuations, accord- 


ing to the judgment of an aſſize, of the average 


price of all the different ſorts of grain, and of all 


the different qualities of each, according to the 
actual market price in every different county. This 
inſtitution rendered it ſufficiently ſafe for the tenant, 


and much more convenient for the landlord, to 


convert, as they call it, the corn rent at the 95350 
of the fiars of each year, rather than at any cer- 
tain fixed price. But the writers who have collect- 


ed the prices of corn in ancient times, ſeem fre- 


quently to have miſtaken what is called in Scotland 
the converſion price for the actual market price. 
Fleetwood acknowledges upon one occaſion that he 
had made this miſtake. As he wrote his book, 


however, for a particular purpoſe, he does not think 


proper to make this acknowledgment till after 
tranſcribing this converſion price "fifteen times. 
The price is eight ſhillings the quarter of wheat. 
This ſum in 1423, the year at which he begins 
with it, contained the ſame quantity of-filver as fix- 


teen ſhillings of our preſent money. But in i; 


the year at which he ends with it, it contain 
wy nr = fame nominal . F 9 
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SxconDLY, They have: Hei mfilged by tlie ſlo- 
venly manner in which ſome ancient ſtatutes f 
aſſize had been ſometimes tranſcribed by lazy Co- 
piers; and ſometimes W e comp poſed 


te by > 


by the legiſlature. eee * bc 
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TE ancient ſtatutes of atze Lend to have be⸗ 
gun always with determining what ought to be the 
price of bread and ale when the price of Wheat and 
barley were at the loweſt, and to have proceeded 
gradually to determine what i it ought to be accord- 
ing as the prices of thoſe two ſorts of grain ſhould 

gradually riſe above this loweſt price. But the | 
tranſcribers of thoſe ſtatutes ſeem frequently to 
have thought it fufficient to copy the regulation as 
far as the three or four firſt and loweſt prices; fav- 
ing in this manner their own labour, and judging, 
I ſuppoſe, that this was enough to ſhow what Pay 
portion ought to'be obſerved 1 in all higher prices. 


Tavs in the aſſize of bread and ale; of the * 
of Henry 111. the price of bread was regulated ac- 
cording to the different prices of wheat, from one 
ſhilling to twenty ſhillings the quarter, of the 
money of thoſe times. But in the manuſcripts from 
which all the different editions of the ſtatutes, pre- 
ceding that of Mr. Ruff head, were printed, the 
copiers had never tranſcribed this regulation be- 
yond the price of twelve ſhillings. | Several wri- 
ters, therefore, being miſled by this faulty tranſ- 
cription, very naturally concluded: that the middle” 
price, or fix ſhillings the quarter, equal to about 
eighteen ſhillings of our preſent money, was the 


ordinary or average price of wheat at that time. 
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Ix the ſtatute of Tumbrel aa Pillory, enacted 
nearly about the ſame time, the price of ale is regu- 
lated. according to every fixpence riſe in the price 
of barley, from two ſhillings to four ſhillings the 
quarter. That four ſhillings, however, was not 


was the higheſt price to whi 
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confidered as the bigheſt price to which barley 


| might frequently riſe in thoſe times, and that theſe 


prices were only given as an example of the pro- 
portion which ought to be obſerved in all other 


prices, whether higher or lower, we may infer 
from the laſt words of the ſtatute; et fic dein- 
_ «, ceps creſcetur vel diminuetur per ſex denarios.” 

The expreſſion i is very ſloyenly. but the meaning is 


plain enough; That the price of ale is in this 


e manner to be increaſed or diminiſhed according 


de every fixpence riſe or fall in the price of bar- 


« ley.” In the compoſition of this ſtatute the le- 


giflature itſelf ſeems to have been as negligent as 


the copiers were in the tranſcription of the other. 


In the ancient 1 of the Regiam Ma- 


jeſtatem, an old Scotch law book, there is a ſtatute 


of aſſize, in which the price of bread is regulated 


according to all the different prices of wheat, from 
ten · pence to three ſnillings the Scotch boll, equal 
to about half an Engliſh quarter. Three alings 
Scotch, at the time when this aſſize is ſuppoſed to 
have been enacted, were equal to about nine ſhil- 
lings ſterling of our preſent money. Mr. Rudiman 


ſeems to conclude from this, that three ſhillings 


thoſe times, and that ten · pence, A ſhilling, or at 
ages two. e were the Fg prices. Upon 
Lk l conſulting | 


wheat ever roſe in 
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conſulting the manuſcript, however, it appears 
_ evidently, that all theſe prices ate only ſet down as 
examples of the proportion which ought to be ob- 
ſerved between the reſpective prices of wheat and 
bread. The laſt words of the ſtatute are, „ reliqua 
6 judicabis ſecundum præſeripta habendo reſpec- 
tum ad pretium bladi.“ „ You ſhall judge of 
the remaining cafes according to what is above 
, Nr Having a reſpect t to er 7 of'© corn.” | 


TaizDL1 Yo They ſeem to have been miſled too 
by the very low price at which wheat was ſome- 
times ſold in very ancient times; and to have 
imagined,” that as its loweſt price was then much 
lower than in later times, its ordinary price- muſt 
likewiſe have been much lower, They might have 
found, however, that in thoſe ancient times, its 
higheſt price was fully as much above, as its loweſt 
price was below any thing that had ever been known | 
in later times. Thus in 1270, Fleetwood gives us 
two prices of the quarter of wheat. The one is 
four pounds ſixteen ſhillings of the money of thoſe | 
times, equal to fourteen pounds eight ſhillings of 
that of the preſent ; the other is fix pounds eight 
| ſhillings, equal to nineteen pounds four ſhillings 

of our preſent money. No price can be found in 
the end of the fifteenth, or beginning of the fix-+ 
teenth century, which approaches to the extrava- 
gance of theſe. The price of corn, though at all 
times liable to variations, varies moſt in thoſe tur- 
bulent and diſorderly#focieties, in which the inter- 
ruption of all commerce and communication hinders 
the plenty of one part of the country from reliew- 


ing the — of another. In the diſorderly ſtate 
of 
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of England under the Plantagenets, Who governed 
it: from about the middle of the twelfth, till to- 


wards thè end of the fifteenth: century, one diſtrict | 


might be in plenty, while another at no great diſ- 
tance, by having its crop deſtroyed either by ſome 


accident of the ſeaſons, or by the incurſion of ſome 
neighbouring baron, might be ſuffering all. the hor- 


rors of à famine; and yet if the lands. of ſome 


hoſtile lord were interpoſed between them, the one 
might not be able to give the leaſt aſſiſtance to the 
other. Under the vigorous adminiſtration of the 
Tudors, who governed England during the latter 
part: of the fifteenth, and through the whole of the 
ſixteenth century, no baron was powerful enough to 
e end icht publick. aniline LEE” 


Tus — 5 will fan at 3 end of his _— 


all the prices of wheat which have been collected 
by Fleetwood from 1202 to 1397, both incluſive, 


reduced to the money vf the preſent times, and di- 


geſted according to the order of time, into ſeven 
diviſions of twelve years each. At the end of each 
diviſion too, he will find the average price of the 
twelve years of which it conſiſts. In that long pe- 


riod of time, Fleetwood has been able to collect the 


prices of no more than eighty years, ſo that four 


years are wanting to make out the laſt twelve 


years. I have added, therefore, from the accounts 
of Eton college, the prices of 1598, 1599, 1600, 


and 1601. It is the only addition which I have 


made. The reader will ſee that from the begin- 


ning of the thirteenth till after the middle of the 
ſixteenth century, the average price of each twelve 


years grows gradually lower and lower ; and that 
towards 


kd 


— 
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towards the end of the ſixteenth century it begins 
to riſe again. The prices; indeed, which" Fleet 
wood has been able to collect, ſeem to have been 
thoſe chiefly which were remarkable for extraordi- 
nary dearneſs or cheapneſs; and I do not pretend 
that any very certain concluſion can be drawn from 
them. So far, however, as they prove any thing 
at all, they confirm the account which I have 'been 
endeavouring to give. Fleetwood himſelf, how- 
ever, ſeems, with moſt other writers, to have be- 
lieved, that during all this period the value of file 
ver, in conſequence of its increafing abundance, 
was continually diminiſhing. The prices of corn 
which he himſelf has collected, certainly do not 
agree with this opinion. They agree perfectly 
with that of Mr. Dupre de St. Maur, and with 
that which I have been endeavouring to explain. 
Biſnop Fleetwood and Mr. Duprè de St. Maur 
are the two authors who ſeem to have collected, 

with the greateſt diligence and fidelity, the prices 
of things in ancient times. It is ſomewhat curious 
that, though their opinions are ſo very different, 
their facts, ſo far as they relate to the price of corn 
at leaſt, — evineide ſo very exactly. 


08 is not, ee ſo much from the low vic. 
of corn, as from that of ſome other parts of the 
rude produce of land, that the moſt judicious wri- 
ters have inferred the great value of ſilver in thoſe 
very ancient times. Corn, it has been ſaid, being 
a ſort of manufacture, was, in thoſe rude ages, 
much dearer in proportion than the greater part of 
other commodities; it is meant, I ſuppoſe, than 
the greater part of unmanufactured commodities, 

BY 
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ſuch as; cattle, poultry, game, of all kinds, Kc. 


That in thoſe times of poverty and barbariſm theſe 


were proportionably much cheaper than corn, is 
undoubtedly true. But this cheapneſs was not the 
effect of the high value of filver, but of the lo 
value of thoſe commodities. It was not that ſilver 
would in ſuch times purchaſe or repreſent a greater 
quantity of labour, but that ſuch commodities 
would - purchaſe or _ repreſent a much ſmaller quan- 
tity than in times of more opulence and improve- 
ment. Silver muſt certainly be cheaper in Spaniſh | 
America, than in Europe ; z in the country where it 
is produced, than in the country to which it is 
brought, at the expence of a long carriage both by 
land and by ſea, of a freight and an inſurance. 
One and twenty pence halfpenny ſterling, however, 
we are told by Ulloa, Was, not many years ago, 
at Buenos Ayres, the price of an ox choſen from 
a herd of three or four hundred. Sixteerr ſhillings 
ſterling, we are told by Mr. Byron, was the price 
of a good horſe in the capital of Chili. In a 
country naturally fertile, but of which the far 
greater part is altogether uncultivated, cattle, poul- 
try, game of all kinds, &c. as they can be ac- 
quired with a very ſmall quantity of labour, ſo 
they will purchaſe or command but a very ſmall 
quantity. The low money price for which they 
may be fold, is no proof that the real value of fil- 
ver is there very high, but that the real value of 
thoſe commodities is very low. 5 


Lapous, it muſt always be remembered, and not 
- any particular commodity or ſet of commodities, 
515 Na * Jools 


N., 
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is the real mesure of the value both anne, 
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u a ers progres game of all kinds, &c. as 
they are the ſpontaneous productions of nature, ſo 
ſhe frequentiy produces them in much greater 
quantities than the conſumption of the inhabitants 


requires. In ſuch a ſtate of things the ſupply 
commonly exceeds the demand. In different ſtates 


of ſociety, in different ſtages of improvement, 


therefore, ſuch commodities will repreſent, or be 


e 7 to, FR — ee of * 


1 every flac of dae in every Ange of im- 
provement, corn is the production of human i in- 
duſtry. But the average produce of every ſort of 
induſtry is always ſuited,” more or leſs exactly, to 
the average conſumption ; the average ſupply to 


the average demand, In every different ſtage of 


improvement beſides, the raifing of equal quanti- 
ties of corn in the ſame ſoil and climate, will, at 
an average, require nearly equal quantities of la- 


bourz or what comes to the ſame thing, the price 


of nearly equal quantities ; the continual increaſe 


of the productive powers of labour in an improv- 
ing ſtate of cultivation, being more or leſs counter- 


balanced by the continually intreafing price of cat - 
tle, the principal inſtruments of agriculture. Upon 
all theſe accounts, therefore, we may reſt aſſured, 


that equal quantities of corn will, in every ſtate of 
ſociety, in every ſtage of improvement, more near- 


ly repreſent, or be equivalent to, equal quantities of 
labour, than equal quantities of = other part of 


the 
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the rude produce of land. Corn, accordingly; it 
has already been obſerved, is, in all the different 
ſtages of wealth and improvement, a more accurate 
meaſure of value than any other commodity or 
ſet of commodities. In all thoſe different ſtages, 
therefore, we can judge better of the real value of 
ſilver, by comparing it with corn, than by compar- 
ing it 255 A or un 100 n 
in bens or aaa elſe i is gs cm 
and favourite vegetable food of the people, conſti- 
tutes, in every civilized country, the principal part 
of the ſubſiſtence of the labourer. In conſequence 
of the extenſion of agriculture, the land of every 
country produces a much greater quantity of Ver 
getable than of animal food, and the labourer every- 
where lives chiefly upon the wholeſome food that is 
chaypes: and moft abundant. Butcher's-meat, ex- 
t in the moſt thriving countries, or where labour 

is moſt highly rewarded, makes but an inſignificant 
part of his ſubſiſtence: poultry makes a ſtill 
ſmaller part of it, and game no part of it. In 
France, and even in Scotland, where labour is 
ſomewhat better rewarded than in France, the la- 
bouring poor ſeldom eat butcher's-meat, except 
upon holidays, and other extraordinary occaſions. 
The money price of labour, therefore, depends 
much more upon the average money price of corn, 
the ſubſiſtence of the labourer, than upon that of 
butcher 's-meat, or of any other part of the rude 
produce of land. The real value of gold and 

| 5 therefore, the real quantity of labour which 
1 can e or . depends much 
. more 
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more upon the quantity of corn which they can 
purchaſe or command, than upon that of 3 „ 


meat, or wy other * of the rude ee of 
. " 

5 5 light obſervations,. Cs upon the 
prices either of corn or of other commodities, 
would not probably have miſled ſo many intelligent 
authors, had they not been agreeable to the popular 
notion, that as the quantity of ſilver naturally in- 
creaſes in every country with the increaſe of wealth, 
ſo its value diminiſhes as its quantity. increaſes. 


This notion, however, ſeems to be ee 
groundleſs. „ 


8 quantity of the precious metals may in- 
creaſe in any country from two different cauſes: 
either, firſt, from the increaſed abundance of the 
mines which ſupply it; or, ſecondly, from the 
increaſed wealth of the people, from the inereaſed 
produce of their annual labour. The firſt of theſe 
cauſes is no doubt neceſſarily connected with the 
diminution of the value of the precious metals; 
but the ſecond is not. 


5 


* » 


5 . more 9 mines are diſcovered, a 
greater quantity of the precious metals is brought 
to market, and the quantity of the neceſſaries and 
conveniencies of life for which they muſt be ex- 
changed being the ſame as before, equal quantities 
of the metals muſt be exchanged for ſmaller quan- 
tities of commodities. So far, therefore, as the 
increaſe of the quantity of the precious metals in 
ny n ariſes from the increaſed abundance of 
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- the mines, it is neceſſarily er Wee ſome — 


* minution of * value. . 


| Wan _ on ke lm, * ela of any coun- 

try increaſes, when the annual produce of its labour 

becomes gradually greater and greater, a greater 
quantity of coin becomes neceſſary in order to 
circulate a greater quantity of commodities ; and 
the people, as they can afford it, as they have 
more commodities to give for it, will naturallß 
purchaſe a greater and a greater quantity of plate. 
The quantity of their coin will increaſe from ne- 
ceſſity; the quantity of their plate from vanity 
and oftentation, or from the ſame reaſon that the 
quantity of fine ſtatues, pictures, and of every 
other luxury and curioſity, is likely to encreaſe 
among them. But as ftatuaries and painters are 

not likely to be worſe rewarded in times of wealth 
and proſperity, than in times of poverty and de- 

preſſion, ſo gold and Pee are not 2 to be 
worſe paid: for. | 


Tur price of gold and ſilver, when the acciden- 
tal diſcovery of more abundant mines does not 
keep it down, as it naturally riſes with the wealth 
of every country, ſo, whatever be the ſtate of the 
mines, it is at all times naturally higher in a rich 
than in a poor country. Gold and filver, like all 
other commodities, naturally ſeek the market where 
the beſt price is given for them, and the beſt price 
is commonly given for every thing in the country 


' which can beſt afford it. Labour, it muſt be re- 


membered, is the ultimate price which is paid for 


my thing, and in countries where labour is 
| : * 
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will "i in NEG ens 5 that of this e of : 
the labourer. But gold and filver will naturally 


exchange for a greater quantity of ſubſiſtence in a 


rich than in a poor country, in a country which 
abounds with ſubſiſtence, than in one which is but 


indifferently ſupplied with it. If the two countries 


are at a great diſtance, the difference may be very 
great; becauſe though the metals naturally fly 
from the worſe to the better market, yet it may be 
difficult to tranſport them in ſuch quantities as to 


bring their price nearly to a level in both. If the 


countries are near, the difference will be ſmaller; 


5 


and may ſometimes be ſcarce perceptible; becauſe. | 


in this caſe the tranſportation will be eaſy. China 
is a much richer country than any part of Europe, 
and the difference between the price of ſubſiſtence 
in China and in Europe is very great. Rice in 
China is much cheaper than wheat is anywhere 
in Europe. England is a much richer country 


than Scotland; but the difference between the 


money price of corn in thoſe two countries is much 


ſmaller, and is byft juſt perceptible. In proportion : 


to the quantity or meaſure, Scotch corn generally 


appears to be a good deal cheaper than Engliſh; 
but in proportion to its quality, it is certainly ſome- 


what dearer. Scotland receives almoſt every year 
very large ſupplies from England, and every com- 
modity muſt commonly be ſomewhat dearer in the 


country to which it is brought than in that from 


which it comes. Engliſh corn, therefore, muſt be 
dearer in Scotland than in England, and yet in pro- 
portion to its quality, or to the quantity and good- 


neſs of the flour or meal which can be made from 
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Ibm in China and in Europe, i is ſtill greater than 
that between the money price of ſubſiſtence; be- 


cauſe the real recompence of labour is higher in 


Europe than in China, the greater part of Europe 


being in an improving ſtate, while China ſeems 


to be ſtanding ſtill. The money price of labour is 


lower in Scotland than in England, becauſe the real 
recompence of labour is = lower; Scotland, 
though advancing to greater wealth, advancing 
much more flowly than. England. The Proportion 
between the real recompence of labour in different 
countries, it muſt be remembered, is naturally re- 
gulated, not by their actual wealth or poverty, but 


by their advancing, ftationary, or declining condi- 


tion. 


Gol p and ſilver, as they are naturally of the 
greateſt value among the richeſt, ſo they are natu- 
rally of leaſt value among the pooreſt nations. 
Among ſavages, the x en of all nn _ are 


| of ſcarce. n value. 


we 


a th great towns corn is always dearer tak in 
remote parts of the country. This, however, is 
the effect, not of the real cheapneſs of filver, but 
of the real dearneſs of corn. It does not coſt leſs 
labour to bring filver to the great town than to the 
N remote parts of the country ;. den it 1 1 
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as Holland and the territory of Genoa, corn is dear 
for the ſame reaſon that it is dear in great towns. 
They do not produce enough to maintain their 
inhabitants. They are rich in the induſtry and 
kill of their artiſicers and manufacturers; in every 
ſort of machinery which can facilitate and abridge 
labour; in ſhipping, and in all the other inſtru- 
ments and means of carriage and commerce: but 
they are poor in corn, which, as it muſt be brought 
to them from diſtant countries, muſt, by an addi- 
tion to its price, pay for the carriage from thoſe 
countries. It does not coſt leſs labour to bring 
filver to Amſterdam than to Dantzick ; but it coſts. 
a great deal more to bring corn. The real coſt of 
filver muſt be nearly the ſame in both places; but 
that of corn muſt be very different. - Diminiſh the 
real opulence either of Holland or of the territory 
of Genoa, while the number of their inhabitants 
remains the ſame ; diminiſh their power of ſupply- 
ing themſelves from diftant countries; and the 
price of corn, inſtead of fi nking with that diminu- 
tion in the quantity of their ſilver, which muſt ne- 
ceflarily accompany this declenſion either as its 
cauſe or as its effect, will riſe to the price of a 
famine. When we are in want of neceſſaries we 
muſt part with all ſuperfluities, of which the value, 
as it riſes in times of opulence and proſperity, ſo it 
ſinks in times of poverty and diſtreſs. It is other- 
wiſe with neceſſaries. Their real price, the quan- 
tity of labour which they can purchaſe or com- 
mand, riſes in times of poverty and diſtreſs, and 
ſinks in times of opulence and proſperity, which 
are * times of; nt abundance z for they 
could 
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1 could not otherwiſe be times of opulence an 
ſperity. e nn wee dn e 
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nd in the quantity of the precious metals, which, 


during the period between the middle of the 


fourteenth and that of the ſixteenth century, aroſe 


from the increaſe of wealth and improvement, it 
could have no tendency to diminiſh. their value 
either in Great Britain, or in any other part of 


Europe. If thoſe who have collected the prices of 
things 1 in ancient times, therefore, had, during this 

no reaſon to infer the diminution of the 
value. of filver, from any obſervations which they 
had made upon the prices either of corn or of 
other commodities, they had ſtill leſs reaſon to 
infer it from any wy mach pgs of As 1 
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Bo: UT hays various ſoever may have been the 


opinions of the learned concerning the progreſs nd 
the value of ſilver during this firſt period, 8 9: re 
nnen ere it en 7 8 6 

OR Abbt 1570 to dür 7675, aiding 4 
period of about ſeventy years, the variation in the 
proportion between the value of filver and that of 
corn, held a quite oppoſite courſe.” Silver funk in 
its real value, or would exchange for 2 ſmaller 


quantity of labour than before; and corn roſe in 


© + 


its nominal price, and inſtead of being commonly 


ſold 


1 
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ſold for about two ounces of ſilver the quarter, or 
about ten. ſhillings of our preſent money, came to 


be ſold for fix and eight ounces of ſilver the quar- : 


ter, or about ai and en Wie of our d 


ſent money. | ps Ng oa No Pitt: by 


Tux diſcovery of the 8 mines of Ame- 


rica, ſeems to have been the ſole cauſe. of this di- 
minution in the value of filyer in proportion to 
that of corn. It is accounted for accordingly in the 
ſame manner by every body ; and there never has 
been any diſpute either about the fact, or about 
the cauſe of it. The greater part of Europe was, 
during this period, advancing in induſtry and im- 
provement, and the demand for filver muſt conſe- 
quently have been increaſing. But the increaſe of 
the ſupply,had, it ſeems, ſo far exceeded that of 
the demand, that the value of that metal ſunk 
conſiderably. The diſcovery of the mines of 
America, it is to be obſerved, does not ſeem n 
had any very ſenſible effect upon the of 

things i in England till after 1570; ner even bb 
mines of Potoſi had been diſcovered e YE 


. er bears: | ere 


Pee 1595 to 1620, both dich the ene 


price of the quarter of nine buſhels of the beſt 
wheat at Windſor market, appears, from the ac- 


IH of Eton College, to have been 21. 18. 6d. 


From which ſum, neglecting the fraction, and 
Ts: a ninth, or 4s. 7d. , the price of the 
quarter of I "buſhels comes » ou to have been 
1. 168. 10d. 4. And from this ſum, neglecting 
— Akewiſe the fraction, and deducting a ninth, or 

"ug ; 2 5 
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Js. 1d. 2, for the difference between the price of 
; the beſt whent, und that of the middle wheat, the 

1 e ee, eee eee to have been 

about fl. 128. 8d. 3, or about eee m one. 

N of « an ounce of leer, | 


bade 1622 to 54646; both incluſive; the average 
price of the ſame meaſure of the beſt wheat at the 
fame market, appears, from the ſame accounts, to 
have been 21. 10s. ; from which making the like 
deductions as in the foregoing caſe, the average 
price of the quarter of eight buſhels of middle 
wheat comes out to have been 11. 198. 6d. or about 

N ere enen e 4 
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"INN wan 21 1600 or adds 1626, 
the effect of the diſcovery-of the mines of America 


| in reducing 'the value of filver, appears to have 


| L | * 48, Od. 4 e WY | hn ande the 


been completed, and the value of that metal ſeems 
never to have ſunk lower in proportion to that of 
corn than it was about that time. It ſeems to have 
riſen ſomewhat in the courſe of the preſent century, 
and it had probably bagun £ to 0 ſo even ee time 
| * 1 end « the laſt. 


RY 


a "Fa. ROM 1637 to 1700, bath jnglafive, being the 
ſixty- four laſt years of the laſt century, the average 
price of the quarter of nine buſhels of the belt 
wheat at Windſor market, appears, from the fame 
actounts, to have been 21. 178. od. 24 which is 


n 


Woo 


en years before — —_— courſe. of theſs 
ſixty-four years there happened two events which 
muſt have produced a much greater ſcarcity of 
corn than what the courſe of the ſeaſons would 
otherwiſe have occaſioned, and which, therefore, 
uithout ſuppoſing any further reduction in the 

value of ſilver, * much more than account b for 
| en 1. 1 51 nt 8 


| Tas ent ef theſe e cen thi A 
— tillage and interrupting commerce, 
muſt have raiſed the price of corn much above 
what the courſe of the ſeaſons would otherwiſe have 
occaſioned, It muſt have had this effect more or 
leſs at all the different markets in the kingdom, but 
particularly at thoſe in the neig 100d- of 
London, which require to be ſupplied from the 
greateſt diſtance. In 1648, accordingly, the price 
of the beſt wheat at Windſor market, appears, from 
the ſame” accounts, to have been 41. 68. and in 
1649 to have been 4l. the quarter of nine buſhels. 
The exceſs of thoſe two years above 2l. 108. (che 
average price of the fixteen years preceding 1637) 
is 31. 58. which divided among the ſixty- four laſt 
years of the laſt century, will alone very nearly ac- 
count for that ſmall enhancement of price which 

| ſeems to have taken place in them. Theſe, ho w-. 
ever, though the higheſt, are by no means the only 
high prices which e to 1 neee I 
EINE wars. 
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"Tis ge regt Wis ch eee upon the ex- 
portation: of corn granted! in 1688. The bounty, 
it 9 been thought 11 many people, by encourag- 
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Aa greater: — of corn in — 1 
than what would otherwiſe have taken place there. 
But between 1688 and 1700, it had no time to 
produce this effect. During this ſhort period 1 its 


only effect muſt have — by encouraging the 


exportation of the ſurplus produce of every year, 
and thereby hindering the abundance of one year 


from compenſating the-ſcarcity of another, to raiſe 


the price in the home- market. The ſcarcity which 


prevailed in England from 1693 to 1699, both 
incluſive, though no doubt principally owing to the 
badneſs of the ſeaſons, and, therefore, extending 
through a conſiderable part of Europe, muſt have 


been ſomewhat enhanced by the bounty. In 


1699, accordingly, the further e n corn 


was ITE _ nine months. 


* was ae — ame the 
—— of the ſame period, and which, though it 
-could not occaſion any ſcarcity of corn, nor, per- 


haps, any augmentation in the real quantity of 
ſilver which was uſually paid for it, muſt, neceſſarily 


have occaſioned ſome augmentation in the nominal 


ſum; This event was the great degradation of the 


filver coin, by clipping and wearing. This evil had 
begun in the reign of Charles II. and had gone on 


continually increaſing till 1693; at which time, as 


we may learn from Mr. Lowndes, the current filver 


coin was at an average, near five and twenty per 


cent. below its ſtandard value. But the nominal 
ſum which conſtitutes the market price of every 


r is neceſſarily d not ſo much by 


the 
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che. en of ſilver, which, according to the 
ſtandard, ought to be contained in it, as by that 
3 it is found by experience, actually is con- 
tained i in it. This nominal ſum, therefore, is ne- 
ceſſarily —— when the coin is much degraded by 
* and ng than when near to o its . 
e 0 W 


In = 3 af has _- anion; of 1 vai 
coin has not at any time been more below. its 
ſtandard weight than it is at preſent. . But-though, 
very much defaced, 'its value has been kept up by. 
that of the gold coin for which it is exchanged. 
For though before the late re-coinage, the gold coin 
was a good deal defaced too, it was leſs ſo than the 
filver. In 1695, on the contrary, the value of 6 
filver coin was not kept up by the gold coin 3 & 
guinea then com monly exchanging for thi 
| ſhillings of the worn and clipt ſilver. Before the 
late re-coinage of the gold, the price of filyer-bullion | 

was ſeldom higher than five ſhillings and ſeyen- 
pence an ounce, which is but five-pence. above the 
mint price. But in 1695, the common price. of 
filver bullion was fix ſhillings and five-pence an 


ounce, which is fifteen- pence above the mint price. 


Even before the late re-coinage of the gold, there 
fore, the coin, gald and ſilver together, when com- 
pared with ſilver bullion, was not ſuppoſed to be 
more than eight per cent. below its ſtandard value. 
In 1695, on the contrary. it had been ſuppoſed to be 
near five and twenty per cent. below that value. 
But in the beginning of the preſent century, that is 
immediately after the great re-coinage in King 
William's time, the greater part of the current filver 
coin moe have been ſtill nearer to its ſtandard 

5 weight 
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or ares too there br | Bricks no boblek 
— {fach as the civil war, which Sold either 
diſcourage tillage or interrupt the interior commerce 
of the- country. Arid though the bounty 


ity, which 
has taken place through the greater part of this 
century, muſt always raiſe the price of corn ſume- 
what higher than it otherwiſe would be in the actual 


fate of tillage; yet, as in the coutle of this century 


the bounty has had full time to produce all the good 


effect commonly imputed to it, to encourage tillage, 


and Uhetaby to increaſe tht quantity of corn in the 
rket, it may be ſuppoſed to have done 
wometking! to lower the price of chat commodity the 
one Wy, 49 well as to raiſe it the other. It is by 
people ſuppoſed to have done more; a no. 

flo which I ſhall examine hereafter, * Th the fixty= 


fut firſt years of the preſent century accordingly, 


che average price of the quarter of nine buſhels of 


| the belt wheat at Windſor market, appears, by the 


dunts of Eton College, to have been 2. Os. 6d. 2, 
which is about ten ſhillings and fixpence, of mere 
tha five and twenty per cent. cheaper than it had 
deen duting the ſixty- four laſt years of the laſt cen- 
tury; and about nine ſhillings and ſixpence cheaper 
chan it had been during the fixteen years preceding | 
1646, when the diſcovery of the abundant mines of 
America may be ſuppoſed to have produced its full 
effect; and about one ſhilſing cheaper than it had 
Seen i che tweiity-fix years preceding 1620, be. 
fore that diſcovety can well be ſuppoſecd to have 
produced its full — According te this account, 


ile rage, ptice of middle wheat, during theſe 


ef WI Arlt NN of the 9 century, comes 
; out 
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out to have been about thirty-two ſhillings t 
be af eight: buſhels... LEP SEL Bo DE be 53 n 


Tus ee 5 Ginn charefors, 8 Pe 5 
riſen ſomewhat in proportion, to. that of corn. during. 
the courſe of the preſent century, and it had pro- 
bably . 0 to do on oven. arcs time ren * . 
* the laft. . 41 ical A 


| la 88 price * the quarter * nine buſhels 
4 the beſt wheat at Windſor market was 11. 58. 2d. 
the oſs es. at . it hal ever 1 . 


oy "3 Fer: 


wi 1688, Mr, Ge King. a man 1 * 
wi knowledge in matters of this kind, eſtimated 
| the average price of wheat in years of eee 
plenty to be to the grower 38. 6d. the buſhel, or 
eight and twenty ſhillings the quarter. The grow- 
ers price I underſtand to be the ſame with what is 


ſometimes called the contract price, or the price at 


which a farmer contracts for a certain number of 
years to deliver a certain quantity of corn to a dealer. 
As a contract of this kind faves the farmer the ex- 


pence and trouble of marketing, the contract price 


is generally lower than what is ſuppaſed to be the 
average market price. Mr. King had judged eight 


and twenty ſhillings. the quarter to be at that time 


the ordinary contract price in years of moderate 
plenty. Before the ſcarcity occaſioned by the late 
extraordinary courſe of bad ſeaſons, it was the or- 
dinary contract price in all common years. M's 
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IN 1588 was granted the parliamentary. bounty 


| > upon the exportation of corn. The country gen- 
tlemen, who then compoſed a ful greater propor- 


tion of the legiſlature than they do at preſent, had 
felt that the money price of corn was falling. The 


0 bounty was an expedient to raiſe i it artiſicially to the 


high price at which it had frequently been ſold in 
the times of Charles I. and II. It was to take place, 
therefore, till wheat was ſo high as forty-eight 
ſhillings the quarter; that is twenty ſhillings, or 
5ths dearer than Mr. King had in that very year 
eſtimated the grower's price to be in times of mo- 


_ . derate plenty. If his calculations deſerve any part 


of the reputation which they have obtained very 


F# univerſally, eight and forty ſhillings the quarter was 
à price which, without ſome ſuch expedient as the 
bounty, could not at that time be expected, except 
in years of extraordinary ſcarcity. But the govern- 


ment of King William was not then fully ſettled. 
It was in no condition to refuſe any thing to the 
country gentlemen, from whom it was at that very 
time foliciting the firſt eſtabliſhment ve the aca 
land-tax, {lay : 1585 
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Tu value of flver, aries; in . to 
that of corn, had probably riſen ſomewhat before 
the end of the laſt century; and it ſeems to have 


| continued to do fo during the courſe of the greater 


part of the preſent; though the neceſſary operation 
of the bounty muſt have hindered that riſe from 


being ſo ſenſible as it otherwiſe would n ere in 
** actual ſtate of „ 2 05 HG TOR LITOU F 


In 


3 o en 


price of me. — moſt plentiful 2 


the avowed nn ee 
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wi er a arc, indeedy the bounty has = 


had ame effect even upon the prices of many of 


2 years. By the extraordinary expe 


it occaſions in years of plenty, it 22 en 


" kiddas the plenty of one mmm 
ſcarcity of another. enn RE 75 75 a {HT 
«i T.-SD FH 4 Te (is: len! un nat * wap rx Dons 
Born in years of plenty and in years of 48 Ys 
theo, the bounty. raiſes the price of corn above 


what it naturally would be in the actual ſtate of 


tillage. If during the ſixty- four firſt. years of the 


preſent century, therefore, the average price has been 


lower than during the ſixty · four laſt years of the laſt 


century, it muſt, in the ſame ſtate oi —4 — 


been much more ſo, had it not been f 
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Bur wichoue the * ty 250 may: we faid, N Rate 
of tilage would not have been the ſame. 
may have been the effects of this idee upon 


the agriculture of the country, I ſhall endeavour to 


explain hereafter, when I come to treat particularly 
of bounties. I ſhall only obſerve at preſent, that 
this riſe in the value of filver, in proportion to that 
of corn, has not been peculiar to England. It has 
ben obſerved PH have taken 0 in France a 
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dee. by chres very faithful, diligent; and labarious 
edlleRors of the prices of corn, Mr. Dupre de St. 
Maur, — — of the eſſay 
on the police of grain. But in France, till 1764, 
che exportation of. grain was by law prohihited ; 
and it is ſomewhat difficult to ſuppoſe that nearly 
the ſume diminution; of price which took place in 
one country, notwithſtanding this prohibition, Ann 
in e eee ncourage 
ment given e rg eon! 
| 2 r Nie „Au 4 1 1 2 FF Felt F 
. eden 
variation in the average money — 
effect rather of ſome gradual riſe in the real value 


| of filver in the European market, -than of any fall 


in the real average value of corn. Corn, it has al- 
ready been obſerved, is at diftatit periods of time a 
more accurate meaſure of value than either ſilver or 
perhaps any other commodity. When after the | 
diſeovery of the abundant mines of America, corn 
roſe to three and four times its former money. price, 

this change was univerſally aſcribed, not to any riſe 
in the real value of corn, but to à fall in the real 


value of filver, It during the fixty-four firſt years 


of the preſent century, therefore, the a 
price of corn has fallen ſomewhat below Uher it had 
deen during the greater part of the laſt century, 
ve ſhould in the ſame manner impute this change, 
| not ang fall in the real value of corn, but to ſome 
riſe real value of e in renek N 
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pric -of corn Hiring thels ten or twelve 
years paſt, indeed, has occaſioned a ſuſpicion that 


the real value of ſilver ſtill continues to fall in the 


* 


Bee he en bees 0 e Bow 
ever, ſeems evidently to have been the effe@ of he 


extraordinary unfavourableneſs. of the ſeaſons, and 


ought therefore to be regarded: not as a permanent, 


but as a tranſitory and occaſionul event. The ſea- 
ſons for theſe ten or twelve ydars paſt have been 
unſavourable through the greater part of Europe; 


and the diſorders of Poland have very much in- 
creaſed the ſcareity in all thoſe countries,” which in 
dear years uſed to be ſupplied from that market. 
So long a courſe of bad ſeaſo 


whoever has enquired much into the hiſtory of the 
prices of corn in former times, will be at no loſs to 


recollect ſeveral other examples of the ſame kind. 
Ten years of extraordinary ſcarcity, beſides, are not 


more wonderful than ten years of extraordinary 
plenty. The low price of corn from 1741 to 1750, 
both ineluſive, may very well he ſet in oppoſition to its 
high prioe during theſe laſt eight or ten years. From 
1741 to 1750, the average price of the quarter of 
nine buſhels of the beſt wheat at Windſor market, 
it appears from the accounts of Eton College, "was 
only 1. 138. 9&9: which is nearly 6s. gd. below the 


ſent century. The average price of the quarter of 
eight buſhels of middle wheat, comes out, according 
to this eurer f we. huve. werbe, ay EIN 
ny ws rer onal e Is rer 

mie te 50 __ lea thi ch 
muſt have hindered the price of corn from falling ſo 


low in the home market as it naturally would have 


done. During theſe ten years the quantity of all 


forts of grain ps 1t appears from the cuſtom- - - 


- 
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aſons, though not a verx 
common event, is by no means a ſingular one; and 


average price of the ſixty · four firſt years of the pre- 
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| houſe books, amounted to no leſs than eight millions 
tmenty-nive - thouſand one hundred and = 
quarters one buſhel. The bounty paid for this 
amounted to 1,614.9 bal. 178. 45d: - In 1749 ac- 
cordingly, Mr. Pelham, at that time prime W ac 
obſerved to the Houſe of Commons, that for the 
three years preceding a very ennie had 
been paid as bounty for the exportation of corn. 
He had good reaſon to make en obſervation, and 
in the following year, he might have had ſtill better. 
In that ſingle year the bounty paid amounted to no 
leſs than 324, 176l. 108. 6d. It is unneceſſary to 
obſerve how much this forced exportation muſt have 
raiſed the price of corn above what it pry wiſe 
would have bees ee wee eee 49-2} te 
eee e eee ene 10 0 f 457 
Ar the eee — to this 
chapter the reader will find the particular account 
of thoſe ten years ſeparated: from the reſt. He 
will find there too the particular account of 
the preceding ten years, of which the average is 
likewiſe below, though not ſo much below, the ge- 
neral average of the ſixty · four firſt years of the cen- 
tury. The year 1740, however, was a year of ex- 
traordinary ſcarcity. Theſe twenty years precec ing 
1750, may very well be ſet in oppoſition; to the 
twenty preceding 1770. As the former were a 
good deal below the general average of the century, 
notwithſtanding the intervention of one or two dear 
2 ſo the latter have been a good deal above 
thſtanding the intervention of one or two 
ies, of 17599: for ts If the former 
general average, 


| the latter have been Shawn it, we ou he Wet 
neren, nne 71 0 22110 
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aunty. i The change | has 4 evi- 
— inde eee aſeribed to any change 
in the value of ſilver, which is always ſow and gra- 
dual. The ſuddenneſs of the effect can be ac- 


counted for only by a cauſe which r og . 
deny. _ men Eure 11057 
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oy «Tha money V price of labour in \ Great-Britain has, 
indeed; riſen during the courſe: of the preſent cen- 
tur. This however, ſeems to be the effect, not 
ſo much of any diminution in the value of ſilver in 
the European market, as of an increaſe in the de- 
mand for labour in Great · Britain, ariſing from the 
great, and almo 1 of the country. 
In France, a country not altogether ſo proſperous, 
the money; vein of labour has, fince the middle of 


2 century, been obſerved to ſink gradually 
the average money price of corn. Both in the 


lat century and in the preſent, the day-wages of 
common labour are there ſaid to have been pretty 
uniformly about the twentieth part of the average 


price of the ſeptier of wheat, a meaſure which con- 


tains à little more than four Wincheſter buſhels. 
has already been ſhown, the real quantity of the ne- 


ceſſaries and conveniencies of life which are given to 


the labourer, has increaſed conſiderably during the 
courſe of the preſent century. The riſe in its money 
price ſeems to have been the effect, not of any di- 


minution of the value of ſilver in the general mar- 
ket of Europe, but of a riſe in the real price of la- 
bour in the particular market of Great- Britain, 


owing to the peculiarly happy circumſtances of the 
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at-Britain the real recompence of labour, it | 


| —— ————— e be profits of 
mining would for ſome time be very great, and 
ener natural _ Thoſe who im- 
find that the whole . importation coud wet be 
diſpoſed of at this: high price. Silver would gra- 
dually exchange for a ſmaller and a ſmaller uantit 
of goods, Is: price would ſiuæ gradually lower and 
lower till it fell to its natural price; or to what 
wasguſt ſufficient to pay, according to their natural 
de. wages f the labour; the profits of be 


In the greater part of the ſilver mines of Peru, the 
tax of che king of Spain, amounting to a fifth of the 
groſa produce, eats up, it has already been obſerved, 
the hole rent tif the land. This tax was original 
a helf 3: it ſoon aſterwards fell to a third, and then 
ta fiſth, at which rate it ſtill oontinues. In 'the 
gteater part of the ſilver mines of Peru this, it 
ſeeds; is all that remains after replacing the ſtock 
0 unde ——— $8. 
- ad. fins: to be univerſally ac 

B — which were once very 


| Gently with coming on de works, | | 4 
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patt of the regiſtered ſilver in 1504, one and thirty 
years before 1535, the date of the diſcovery of the 
mines of Potoſi. In the courſe of a century, or be- 
8 1636, theſe n, the moſt fertile in all Ame- 
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rica, Had time ſuffivient to- produce their full 
ecke, or to redure the value of fler in the! Eu- 
ropean market us low as it could well fall, While it 
eontinued to pay this tax to the king of Spain. 
A hundred years is time ſufficient to reduoe any | 
comtodity, of Which there is no monopoly; to its 
natural price, or to the loweſt price at which, while 
it pays a particular tax, it can continue to EG ſold 
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might perhaps haue fallen ſtill lower, and it might 3 
have become neceſſary- either to lower the ta upon . 
it, in the ſame manner as that upon gold, or to gine 
up working the greater part of the American mines 8 
— which are nom wrought. The gradual increaſe 5 
the demand for: filver, or the gradual enlargement = 
of the market for the produce of the filver mines 
of America, is probably the cauſe which has pre- 
vented this from happening, and which has not 
only kept up the value of ſilver in the = 
matſcet, but has perhaps even 1 . 
higher than it was about the middle of the 1 ö | | 
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Suck the firſt en y:of America, the market 
for the produce of its filver-mines has been * 
ing Oy ave __ more . | I 
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: 5 52 mote and more extenſive. Since the difco- 
very of America, the greater part of Europe has 
been much improved. England, Holland, France, 
> * even S. Denmark, ln 


"Ire have 4 
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Have all advanced conſiderably * in agric {tur 
and in manufactures. Italy ſeems not to have gone 
backwards. The fall of Italy preceded the conqueſt 
of Peru. Since that time it ſeems rather to have 
Woorered a little. Spain and Portugal, indeed, 
are ed to have gone backwards. Portugal, 
however, is but a very ſmall part of Europe, and 
the declenſion of Spain is not, perhaps, ſo great 
as is commonly imagined. In the beginning of 
the ſixteenth century, Spain was a very poor coun- 
try, even in compariſon with France, which has 


been ſo much improved ſince that time. It was 


the well known remark of the Emperor Charles V. 
who had travelled ſo frequently through both coun- 
tries, that every thing abounded in France, but 
that every thing was wanting in Spain. The in- 
creaſing produce of the agriculture and manufac- 
tures of Europe muſt neceſſarily have required a 


gradual increaſe in the quantity of ſilver coin to 


circulate it; and the increaſing number of wealthy 
individuals muſt have required the like 4 in 
the quantity 1 vant ow and es rnaments of 
r e 


Sonner, America is itſelf a new market for 


the produce of its own filver mines; and - as its 
advances in agrieulture, induſtry, and population, 


are much more rapid than thoſe of the moſt thriv- 


ing countries in Europe, its demand muſt increaſe 


much more rapidly. The Engliſh. colonies are al- 


er a new market, which, partly for coin and 


partly for plate, requires a continually augmenting 


* ſupply of ſilver through a great continent where 


there never was any demand before. The greater 


part 
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part too of the Spaniſh: and Portugueſe colonies are 
altogether new markets. New Granada, the Tuca- 
tan, Paraguay, and the Brazils were, before diſco- 
vered by the Europeans, inhabited by ſavage nati- 
ons, who had neither arts nor agriculture. A con- 


 ſiderable degree of both has now been introduced 
into all of them. Even Mexico and Peru, though 


they cannot be conſidered as altogether new 
markets, are certain y. much more extenſive ones 


than they ever were before. After all the wonder- 


ful tales which have been publiſhed concerning'the 
ſplendid Rate. of thoſe countries in ancient times, 
whoever reads, with any degree of ſober judgment, 
the hiſtory of their firſt diſcovery'and conqueſt; will 
evidently diſcern that, in arts, agriculture and com- 
merce, their inhabitants were much more ignorant 
than the Tartars of the Ukraine are at preſent. 
Even the Peruvians, the more civilized nation of 


the two, though they made uſe of gold and ſilyer 


as ornaments, had no coined money of any kind. 


Their whole commerce was carried on by barter, 
and there was *cordingly” ſcarce any diviſion of 
| Thoſe who cultivated the 


labour among them 
ground were obliged to build their own houſes, to 


make their 'own houſehold furniture, their own 
cloaths, ſhoes; and inſtruments of agriculture, 
The few artificers among them are ſaid to have been 
all maintained by the ſovereign, the nobles, and the 
prieſts, and were probably their ſervants or ſlaves. 
All the ancient arts of Mexico and Peru have never 
furniſhed one ſingle manufacture to Europe. The 
Spaniſh armies, though they ſcarce ever exceeded 
five hundred men; and frequently..did not amount 
to half that number, found almoſt n 
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much more rapidly than any country in Europe. 
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great difficulty in procuring ſubſiſtence. The 


fanunes which they ate ſaid to have occaſioned 


almoſt wherever they went, in countries too which 
at the ſame time are repreſented as very populous 


and well oultivated, ſufficiently demonſtrate that 


che ſtory of this populouſneſs and high cultivation 
is in @! great meaſurb fabulous. The Spaniſh | 
colonies are under a government in many reſpects 

leſs favourable to agriculture, improvement, and 
Population, than that ef the Engliſh colonies. 
They ſeem, however, to be advancing in all theſe 


In a fertile ſoil and happy climate, the great abund- 

ance and cheapneſs of land, a cirtumſtance com- 
mon to all new colonies, is, it ſeems, ſo great an 
advantage as to compenſate many defects in civil 


government. Frezier, who viſited Peru in 1713, 


repreſents Lima as containing between | twenty-five 


aud twenty-eight thouſand inhabitants, Ullos, 


who reſided in the ſame country between 1740 
and 1746, repreſents it as containing more than 


fniſty thauſand. The difference in their accounts 


of the populouſneſs of ſeveral other principal tons 
in Chili and Peru is nearly the ſame; and as there 
ſeems to be no reaſon to doubt of the good infor- 
matinn of either, it marks an increaſe which is ſcarce 
inferior: ta that of the Engliſh. colonies. America, 
therefore, is a: new market for the produce of its 
own :filver mines, of which the demand muſt in 

creaſe much more rapidly Mi A . 9 mol 
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'Y And Fl market which, from the time of the fri dif. | 
Evvery of thoſe mines, has been continually taking 
of a greater and à greater quantity of ſilver. 
Since that time, the direct trade between America 
and the Eaſt-Indies, which is carried on by means 
of the Acapulco ſhips, has been continually aug- 
menting, 40 the indire& intercourſe by the way of 
Europe has been augmenting in a ſtill [ greater 4 
portion. During the ſixteenth century, the Por- 
tugueſe were the only European nation who carried : 
on any regular trade to the Eaſt-Indies. In the 
laſt years of that century the Dutch began to en- 
croach upon this monopoly, and in a few years 
Expelled | them from their principal ſettlements i 
India. During the greater part of the laſt centur 
thoſe two nations divided the moſt confiderable 
part of the Eaſt- India trade between them; the 
trade of the Dutch continually augmenting in à ſtill 
greater proportion than that of the 2 a 
declined. The Englifh and French carried on 
ſome trade with India in the laſt century, | but i it has 
been greatly augmented in the courſe of the preſent. 
The Eaft-India trade of the Swedes. and Danes 
began in the courſe of the preſent century. Even 
the Muſcovites now trade regularly with China by 
a ſort of caravans which go over land through 
Siberia and Tartary to Pekin. The Eaſt· India 
ttade of all theſe nations, if we except that of the 
French, which the laſt war had well nigh annihilat- 
eld, has been almoſt continually augmenting. The 
increafing conſumption of Eaft-India goods in 
| Europe is, it ſeems, ſo great as to afford a gradual _ 
f increaſe of employment to thein all. To. for 
ple, was a drug very little uſe in Euer be- 
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fore the middle of the laſt century. At preſent the 

value of the tea annually imported by the Englith 
Eaſt· India Company, for the uſe of their own country- 
men, amounts to more than a million and a half 


a year; and even this is not enough ; a great deal 


more being conſtantly ſmuggled into the country 
from the ports of Holland, from. Gottenburg in 


Sweden, Ay from the coaſt of France too as long 


as the French Eaſt- India Company was in proſperity. 
The conſumption of the porcelain of China, of the 


ſpiceries of the Moluccas, of the piece goods of 
Bengal, and of innumerable other articles, has in- 


creaſed very nearly in a like proportion. The 
tunnage accordingly of all the European ſhipping 


employed in the Eaft-India trade at any one time 


during the laſt century, was not, perhaps, much 
greater than that of the Engliſh Eaſt-India Com- 
pany b card the late reduction of their * 


Bor in che Ealt Indies particularly Ss 5 
Indoſtan, the value of the precious metals, when the 
Europeans firſt began to trade to thoſe countries, was 
much higher than in Europe; and it ſtill continues 
to be ſo. In rice countries, which generally yield 
two, ſometimes three crops in the year, each of them 


more plentiful than any common crop of corn, the 


- abundance of food muſt be much greater than in any 
corn country of equal extent. Such countries are ac- 
cordingly much more populous. In them too the rich, 
having a greater ſuper-abundance of food to diſpoſe 
of beyond what they themſelves can conſume, have 
the means of purchaſing a auch greater quantity of 
The retinue of a 


the laboutf of other people. 
grandee of China or Indoſtan accordingly is, by 


all accounts, much * ee and ſplendid : 


* than 
3 . 
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| than that of the richeſt ſubj jects in Europe. The 
ſame ſuper · abundance of food, of which they have 
the diſpoſal, enables them to give a greater quantity 
of it for all thoſe ſingular and rare productions ü 
which nature furniſhes but in very ſmall quantities = 
| ſuch as the precious metals and the precious ſtones, 
the great objects of the competition of the rich. 
Though the mines, therefore, which ſupplied the 
Indian market had been as abundant as thoſe which 
ſupplied the European, ſuch commoditres would na- 
turally exchange for a greater quantity of food in 
India than in Europe. But the mines which ſup- 
plied the Indian market with the precious metals 
| ſeem to have been a good deal leſs abundant, 8 . mg 
thoſe which ſupplied it with the precious ſtones a +" 
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good deal more fo, than the mines which ſupplied = | 
the European. The precious metals therefore would ||| 
naturally exchange for ſomewhat a greater quantity 7 1 
of the precious ſtones, and for a much greater | | 
quantity of food in India than in Europe. The mo 9 j 
ney price of diamonds, the greateſt of all ſuper- | i 
fluities, would be ſomewhat lower, and that of food, Wl. 
the firſt of all neceſſaries, a great deal lower in the 1 


Rnd 


one country than in the other. But the real price 
of labour, the real quantity of the neceſſaries of life 
which is given to the labourer; it has already been 
obſerved, is lower both in China and Indoſtan, the 
two great markets of India, than it is through the 
greater part of Europe. The wages of the labourer 
uill there purchaſe a ſmaller quantity of food; and 
as the money price of food is much lower in India 
than in Europe, the money price of labour is there 
lower upon a double account; upon account both = 
of the ſmall quantity of food which it will purchaſe, 
and of the low price of —_— food, But in countries 
- "> 
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greater part of manufactures will be in proportion 


to the money price of labour; and in manufacturing 
art and induſtry, China and Indoſtan, though in- 
ferior, ſcem not to be much inferior to any part of 
Europs. The money price of the greater part of 
manufactures, therefore, will naturally ba much 


lower in thoſe great empires than it is anywhere in 


Europe. Through the greater part of Europe too 
the expence of land- carriage increaſes very much 


both the real and nominal price of moſt manu- 


factures. It coſts more labour, and thereſore more 
money, to bring firſt the materials, and aſterwards 


the compleat manufacture to market. In China and 
Indoſtan the extent and variety of inland navi- 


gations ſave the greater part of this labgur, and 
conſequently of this money, and thereby reduce ſtill 
lower both the real and the nominal price of the 


greater part of their manufactures, Upon all theſe 


accounts, the precious metals are a commodity 


which it always has been, and ſtill continues to be, 


extremely advantageous to carry from Europe to 


India. There 3 is ſearce an) commodity which brings 
A better Price: there; or Which, in proportion to the 


and commodities which ĩt coſts 


b Europe, wry purchaie or command a renter 
quantity of labour and commodities in India. 


is more advantageous too to carry filver thither — a 


2 gold ; becauſe in China, and the greater part of the 


othes markets of Indiz, the proportion between fine 


flyer and fine gold is but as ten to one; whereas in 
Korp it is as fourteen or fiftren to one. In China, 
and the greater part of the othet markets of India, 


ACE: ak 14 75 vull d N ounce of gold: 
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in Europe rop it requires from fourteen to fifteen ounces, 


In the cargoes, therefore, of the greater part of 


European ſhips which ſail to India, ſilver has ge- 


which fail to Manilla. The filver of the new con- 
tinent ſeems in this manner to be the principalcom- 
modity by which the commerce between the two ex- 


tremities of the old one is carried on, and it is byʒ 


means of it chiefly that thoſe diſtant n 0 
5 are ne with one 2 8 b ere 1 i 


1 nil to ſupply fronds at * 
ket, the quantity of ſilver annually brought from 
the mines muſt not only be ſufficient to ſupport that 
continual increaſe both of coin and of plate which 
is required in all thriving countries; but to repair 
that continual waſte and conſumption of ſilver which 
takes place” in al 9 e that ee is 


uſed. 


Tux continual conſumption of the precious me- 
tals in coin by wearing, and in plate both by wear- 
ing and cleaning, is very ſenſible; and in commo- 
dities of which the uſe is ſo very widely extended, 
would alone require a- very great annual ſupply. 


The conſumption of thoſe metals in ſome particular 


manufactures, though it may not perhaps be greater 


upon the whole than this gradual conſumption, = 
however, much more ſenſible, as it is much more 
rapid. In the manufactures of Birmingham alone, 
the quantity of gold and filver annually employed 
in gilding and plating, and thereby diſqualified from 


ever 3 appearing in * of thoſe me- 
tals 
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nerally been one of the 'moſt valuable articles. It 
is the moſt valuable article in the Acapulco ſhips 
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9 to more than fifty thouſand 
I s fterling. + We may from thence form ſome 
notion how great muſt be the annual conſumption 
in all the different-parts of the. world, either in ma- 
nufactures of the fame kind with thoſe of Birming- 
ham, or in laces, / embroideries, gold and filver 
ſtuffs, the gilding of books, furniture, &c. A 


conſiderable quantity too muſt be annually loſt in 


tranſporting thoſe metals from one place to ano- 
ther both by ſea and by land. In the greater part 

of the governments of Aſia, beſides, the almoſt 
univerſal cuſtom of concealing treaſures in the 
| bowels: of the earth, of which the knowledge fre- 
quently dies with the perſon who makes the con- 
1 W n.. * loſs 22 a Ralls —_— 


- Ts. n of 814 * filver SG at 
both. Cadiz and Liſbon: (including not only what 
comes under regiſter, but what may be ſuppoſed 
to be ſmuggled) amounts, according to the beſt 
a ννπ to Wen ſix millions ry a _ 


hoe 66 nnd to Mr. W the n impor- 
tation of the precious metals into Spain, at an 
average of fix years; viz. from 1748 to 1753, 
both incluſive; and into Portugal, at an average 
of ſeven years; viz. from 1747 to 1753; both in- 
cluſive; amounted in ſilver to 1,101,107 pounds 
weight; and in gold to 49, 940 pounds weight. 
The filver, at ſixty- two ſhillings the pound Troy, 
amounts to 3.413,4311. 108. ſterling. The gold, 
at forty : four guineas and a half the pound Troy, 
amounts to 233 440% Fu ſterling. Both toge- 
; Ts ther 
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= ther anioune/ 16925,546; 8781. 48. ſterling. The ac. 


count of what was imported under regiſter, he 
aſfures us is exact. He gives us the detail of the 
particular places from which the gold and ſilver 


were brought, and of the particular kan of 


each metal, which, according to the regiſter, each 
of them afforded. He makes an allowance too for 
the quantity of each metal which he ſuppoſes may 
have been ſmuggled. The great experience of 
this judicious an renders Hi ON is of” con. 
ſiderable We ee 3 ; 


— to the eloquent and ſometimes well 
er author of the philoſophical and political 
hiſtory of the eſtabliſhment of the Europeans in the 
two Indies, the annual importation of regiſtered 
gold and filver into Spain, at an average of eleven 
years; viz. from 1754 to 1764,” beth incluſive; 
amounted to 13,984, 1834 piaſtres of ten reals. 
On account of what may have been ſmuggled, 
however, the whole annual importation, he ſup- 
poſes, may have amounted to ſeventeen millions of 


piaſtres; which at 4s. 6d. the piaſtre, is equal to 


3,825, 000l. ſterling. He gives the detail too 


the particular places from which the gold and ſilver 


were brought, and of the particular quantities of 
each metal which, according to the regiſter, each 
of them afforded. He informs us too, that if we 
vere to judge of the quantity of gold annually im- 
ported from the Brazils into Liſbon by the amount 
of the tax paid to the king of Portugal, which it 
ſeems is one · fiſth of the ſtandard metal, we might 
value it at eighteen millions of cruzadoes, or for-. 
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314 THE NATURE AND CAUSES OF 
two millions ſterling. On acegunt of what may 
have been ſmuggled, however, we may ſafely, he 
ſays, add to: this ſum an eighth more, or ago, o. 
ſterling, ſo that the whole will amount to 2, 230, l. 
According to this account, therefore, the whole 
annual importation of the precious metals into both 
ow * e amounts to RN aue e 
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I have been aſſured, agree in making this whole 
annual importation amount at an average to about 
ſx. millions fterling x - eee LY idea n 
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into Cadia and Liſbon, indeed, is hot equal to the 
whole annual produce of the mines of America. 
Some part is ſent annually by the Acapuleo ſhips 
to Manilla; ſome part is employed in the contra - 
band trade which the 'Spaniſh | colonies carry on 
with thoſe of other European nations ; and ſome 
part, no doubt, remains in the country. The mines 
af America, beſides, are by no means the only gold 
and ſilyer mines in the world. They are, however, 
hy far the moſt abundant. The produce of all the 
other mines which are known, is inſignificant, it is 
acknowledged, in compariſon with theirs; and the 
far greater part of their produce, it is likewiſe ac · 
knowledged, is annually imported into Cadiz and 
Liſbon. But the conſumption. of Birmingham | 
alone, at the rate of fifty thouſand pounds a year, 
is equal to the hundred and twentieth part of this 
| annual importation at the rate of ſix millions a year. 
99 Es | . The 
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be whale e of gold and filver- 


therefore in all the different ecuntries of the world 


where thoſe metals are uſed, may perhaps be near- 
ly equal to the whole annual produce. The re- 
mainder may be no more than ſufficient to ſupply 
the increaſing demand of all thriving countries. 
It may even have fallen ſa far ſhort of this demand 


as ſomewhat to raiſe the 4 8 880 of ole! . in _ | 


A . 8 i 
* ns quantity. of braſs.» WT iron ly brought 
from the mine to the market is out of all pro 
tion greater than that of gold and ſilver. We do 
not, however, upon this account, imagine that thoſe 
coarſe metals are likely to multiply beyond the de- 
mand, or to become gradually cheaper and cheaper. 
Why ſhould we imagine that the precious metals are 


likely to do ſo? The coarſe metals indeed, though 


harder, are put to much harder uſes, and as they 
are of leſs value, leſs care is employed in their pre- 
ſervation. The precious metals, however, are not 
neceſſarily immortal any more than they, but are 
liable too to be loſt, waſted and conſumed i; in a great 
variety of ory: | | | 


Taz price of all metals, though liable to * | 


and gradual variations, varies leſs from year to year 
than that of almoſt. any other part of the rude 
produce of land; and the price of the precious 
metals is even leſs liable to ſudden variations than 
that of the coarſe ones. The durableneſs of metals 


is the foundation of this extraordinary Readineſs of 


price. The corn which was brought to market laſt 
year, vill be all or almgſt all conſurged long before 
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nas of this year. But ſome part of the iron which 

was brought from the mine two or three hundred 

years ago, may be ſtill in uſe, and perhaps ſome 
| part of the gold which was brought from it two or 
E- three thouſand years ago. The different maſſes 
if of corn which in different years muſt. ſupply the 
conſumption of the world, will always be nearly in 
proportion to the reſpective produce of thoſe dif- 
ferent years. But the proportion between the dif- 
ferent maſſes of iron which may be in uſe in two 

| different years, will be very little affected by any 
accidental difference in the produce of the iron 
mines of thoſe two years; and the proportion be- 
tween the maſſes of gold will be ſtill leſs affected by 

any ſuch difference in the produce of the gold 
mines. IT hough the produce of the greater part 

of metallick mines, therefore, varies, perhaps, ſtill 

more from year to year than that of the greater 


= part of corn fields, thoſe variations have not the 
_ fame effect upon the price of the one ſpecies of 
omme — hogde 74 
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Bet EFORE hy i Gt of ail Ales of A MY 
rica, the value of fine gold to fine filver was regu- 


lated in the different mints of Europe; between tie 
proportions of one to ten and one to twelve; that 
is, an ounce of fine gold was ſuppoſed to be worth 


from ten to twelve ounces of fine ſilver. About the 
middle of the laſt century it came to be regulated, 


between the proportions of one to fourteen and one 


to fifteen; that is, an ounce of fine gold came to 
be ſuppoſed worth between fourteen and fifteen 
ounces of 'fine ſilver. Gold roſe in its nominal 


value, or in the quantity of ſilver which was given 
for it. Both metals ſunk in their real value, or in 


the quantity of labour which they could purchaſe; 


but filver ſunk more than gold. Though both the 


gold and filver mines 'of America exceeded in fer- 
tility all thoſe which had ever been known before, 


the fertility of the filver mines had, it ſeems, been 
proportionably fill. greater than that of the gold 


t quantities of filver carried annually 
from Europe to India, have, in ſome of the Engliſh 
ſettlements, gradually reduced the. value of that 
metal in proportion to gold. In the mint of Cal- 


9 Tux grea 


cutta, an ounce of fine 801d i is ſuppoſed to be worth 


fifteen ounces of ſine ſilver, in the ſame manner as 


in Europe. It is in the mint perhaps rated too, 
high for the value which it bears in the market of 
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to Mr. Meggens's account, is as one to twerity-two 
nearly; that is, for one ounce of gold there are im- 
ported a little more than twenty-two, ounces of flyer. 


he ſeems to think, muſt neceſſarily be che ſame as 
that between their quantities, and would therefore 


h of * 
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Bengal. In China, the proportion of gold Ta — 


ſtill continues as one to ks In Japan it is s laid. to 


be as one do eight. e e es 94 


1 If x yz 49 Ws L 
a Tur proportion between che quantities of gold 
and ſilver annually imported into Europe, arcording 


The great quantity of ſilyer ſent annually to the 


Eaſt - Indies, reduces, he ſuppoſes, the quaatities of 
thoſe metals which remain in Europe tb the propor- 


tion of one to fourteen or fifteen, the proportion of 
puts values. The proportion between their values, 


be as one tu r ae were. e coed 


4 +4 
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Live values of two commodities is not neceflarily the 
fame as that between the quantities of them which 


are commonly in the market. The price of an ox, 


reckoned at ten guineas, is about threeſcore times 
the price of a lamb, reckoned at 3s. 6d. It would 
be abſurd, however, to infer from thence, that there 
are commonly in the market threeſcore lambs for 


one ox: and) it would be juſt as abſurd: to infer, 


becauſe an ounce of gold will commonly purchaſe 


from fourtern to fiſtcen ounoes of filver, that there 


are commonly in the market only PN af: _ 
deen ounces n — __ ne 1 9 
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Taz quantity of ſilyer commonly in the market, | 
it is probable, - is much greater in proportion to 
chat of gold, than the value of à certain quantity 

of gold is to that of an equal quantity of ſilver. 
The whole quantity of a cheap commodity brought 
to market, is commonly, not only greater, but of 
greater value, than the whole quantity of a dear 
one. The whole quantity of bread annually brought 
to market, is not only greater, but of greater value 
than the whole quantity of butcher's-meat; the 
whole quantity of  butcher's-meat, than the whole 
quantity of poultry; and che whole quantity of 
poultry, than the whole quantity of wild fowl. | There 
are ſo many more purchaſers; for the cheap than for 
the dear commodity, that, not only a greater quan- 
tity of it, but a greater value can commonly be diſ- 
poſed of. The whole quantity, —— of the 
cheap commodity muſt commonly be greater in pro- 
portion to the whole quantity of the dear one, than 
the value of a certain quantity of the dear one, is to 
the value of an equal 1 of the cheap one. 
When we compare the precious metals with one 
another, filver is a cheap, and gold a dear commo- 
dity. We ought naturally to expect, therefore, 
| that, there ſhould always be in the market, not only 
a greater quantity, but a greater value of filver than 
of gold. Let any man, who has a little of both, 
compare his own filver with his gold plate, Euler he 
will probably find, that, not only the quantity, but 
the value of the former greatly exceeds that of the 
latter. Many people, beſides, have a good deal of. - © 
filver who have no gold. plate, which, even wit! 
thoſe who have it, 1s generally confined. to watch 


8 back bones, and fuch **. trinkets, of hr 
the 
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the Britiſn coin, in- 
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the whole amount is "ſeldom of great value. In 
d; the value of the gold pre- 
ponderates greatly, but it is not ſo in that of all 
eduntries. In the boin of ſome cour 


tries the value 


of the two metals is nearly equal. In the Scotch 


coin, before the union with England, the gold pre- 
0279 week very little, though it did ſomewhat, as 
it appears by the accounts of the mint. In the coin 
of many countries the filver pre nderates. In 


France, the largeſt ſums are commonly paid in that 


, and it is there difficult to get more gold than 


what 2 neceſſary to carry about in your pocket. 


The ſuperior value, however, of the ſilver plate above 
that of the gold, which takes place in all countries, 
will much more than compenſate the preponderancy 
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Uo e eee in one ente of the wr, ee always | 
has been, and probably always will be, much cheaper 
| than gold ; yet in ano 


er ſenſe, gold may, perhaps, 
in the preſent ſtate of the European market, be ſaid 
to be ſomewhat cheaper than ſilver. A commo- 


dity may be ſaid to be dear or cheap, not only ac- 
cording: to the abſolute greatneſs or ſmallneſs of i its 
uſual price, but according as that price is more or 
leſs above the loweſt for which it is poſſible to britig 
it to market for any conſiderable time together. 


This loweſt price is that which barely replaces, with 


- moderate profit, the ſtock which muſt be employed 


in bringing the commodity thither. It is the price 


which affords nothing to the landlord, of which rent 


makes not any component part, but which reſolves 
itſelf altogether into wages and profit. But, in the 


Fl 
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preſent ſtate of the European market, gold i is cer- 
tainly ſomewhat nearer to this loweſt price than 
filver. The tax of the king of Spain upon gold is 
only one-twentieth part of the ſtandard metal, or 
five per cent.; whereas his tax upon filyer amounts 
to one-fifth part of it, or to twenty per cent. In 
theſe taxes too, it has already been obſerved, con- 
fiſts the whole rent of the greater part of the gold. 
and filver mines of Spaniſh America; and that upon 
gold is ſtill worſe paid than that upon filver. The- 
profits of the undertakers of gold mines too, a 
they more rarely make a fortu ne, muſt, in general, he 
ſtill more moderate than thoſe of the undertakers of 
filver mines. The price. of Spaniſh gold, therefore, 
as it affords both leſs rent and leſs profit, muſt, in 
the European market, be ſomewhat nearer to che 
loweſt price for which it is poſlible 1 to bring it thither, 
than the price of Spaniſh filver. The tax of the 
king of Portugal, indeed, upon the gold of the Bra- 
zils, is the ſame with that of the king of Spain upon 
the filver of Mexico and Peru; or one-fifth part of 
the ſtandard metal. It muſt ftill be true, however, 
that the whole maſs of American gold comes to the 
European market, at a price nearer to the loweſt for 
which it is poſſible to bring 1 it thither, than the whole 
maſs of American filver. When all expences are 
computed, it would ſeem, the whole quantity of the 
one metal cannot be diſpoſed of ſo advantageouſly | 
as the whole quantity of the other. 


Tus price of diamonds and other precious ſtones 
may, perhaps, be ſtill nearer to the loweſt price at 
which it is poſſible to bring them to 1 than 
even the price of eld. | 
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Wenz the King of Spain to give up his tax upon 
4 ſilyer, the price of that metal might not, upon that 
- - Account, fink immediately i in the European market. 
4 As long as the quantity brought thither continued 
a the ſame as before, it would ſtill continue to ſell at 
the fame price. The firſt and immediate effect of 
this change, would be to increaſe the profits of 
mining, the undertaker of the mine now gaining all 
that he had uſed to pay to the king. Theſe great 
profits would ſoon tempt a greater. number of peo- 
le to undertake the working of new mines. Many 
mines would be wrought which cannot be wrought 
at preſent, becauſe they cannot afford to pay this 
tax, and the quantity of filver brought to market 
would, in a few years, be ſo much augmented, pro- 
bably, as to fink its price about one-fifth below its 
preſent ſtandard, This diminution in the value of 
. filver would again reduce the profits of . 
nearly to their . rate. 2 


Ir is not ide very combat, that any part of 
a tax which affords ſo important a revenue, and 


- _- which is impoſed too upon one of the moſt proper 


ſubjects of taxation, will ever be given up as long 
as it is poflible to pay it. The impoſſibility of pay- 
ing it, however, may in time make it neceſſary to 
diminiſh it, in the ſame manner as it made it ne- 
ceſſary to diminiſh the tax upon gold. That the 
flyer mines of Spaniſh America, like all other 
mines, become gradually more expenſive in the 
| working, on account of the greater depths at which 
it is neceſſary to carry on the works, and of the 
greater expence of drawing out the water and of 
| PRES * with * air at thoſe depths, is 
acknowꝛled iged 
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Ea by every body who has enquired into 
we ſtate of thoſe 1 mines. 85 


* 


Tuer Mb which are equivalent to a growing 
ſcarcity of filver, (for a commodity may be ſaid to 
grow. ſcarcer when it becomes more difficult and ex- 
penſive to collect a certain quantity of i it,) muſt, in 
time, produce one or other of the three following 
events. The increaſe of the expence muſt either, 
firſt, be compenſated altogether by a. proportionabſe 
increaſe in the price of the metal; or, ſecondly, it 
muſt be compenſated altogether by a proportionable 
diminution of the tax upon filver ; or, thirdly, it 
muſt be compenſated partly by the one, and partly 
by the other of thoſe two eee, This third 
event is very poſſible. As gold roſe ir its price in 
proportion to filver, notwithſtanding a great diminu- 
tion of the tax upon gold; ſo filver might riſe in 
its price in proportion to labour and commodities, 
notwithſtanding an s ba of ch tax _ 
ſilver. 1 


* 


| Tu ar the firſt = theſe 1 hs events has already 

begun to take place, or that filver has, during the 
courle of the Preſent century, begun to riſe ſomewhat 
in its value in the European market, the facts and 
arguments which have been alleged above diſpoſe 

me to believe. The riſe, indeed, has hitherto been 
ſo very ſmall, that, after all that has been ſaid, it 
may, perhaps, appear to many people uncertain, not 
only whether this event has actually taken place, but 
Whether the contrary may not have taken place, or 
whether the value of filver may not ſtill continue : to. 
fall 1 in the ot hut m * 
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Grounds of the Suſpicion (hat the V law of 0 Sibve ef 1 25 
mens ide, to * 


Re 1 E Steaks of che 3 * lbs hs 
| the popular notion that, as the quantity of the pre- 
cious metals naturally increaſes with the increaſe of 
wealth, ſo their value diminiſhes as their quantity 
increaſes, may, beſides, diſpoſe many people to be- 
lieve that their value ſtill continues to fall in the 
European market; and the ſtill gradually increafing 
price of many parts of the rude produce of land 
may, perhaps, 1 _— * ee yer tot 


A” 


Tar: he r of the: ag ook 
eious metals in any country, which ariſes from the 
_ increaſe of wealth, has no tendency to diminiſh their 
value, I have endeavoured to ſhow already. Gold 
and ſilver naturally reſort to a rich country, for the 
fame reaſon that all ſorts of luxuries and curioſities 
reſort to it; not becauſe they are cheaper there 
than in poorer countries, but becauſe they are 
dearer, or becauſe a better price is given for them. 
It is the ſuperiority of price which attracts them, 
and as ſoon as that eee Ken's nous 
een thither. at] 
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In, you except corn 6 fuck other: labia -ag 
are raiſed altogether by human induſtry, that all 
| other ſorts of rude produce, cattle, poultry, game 
of all kinds, the uſeful foſſils and minerals of the 
_ &c. _—_ groe deatet n e the ſociety ad- 
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vances in wealth and improvement, I have endea- 
voured to ſhow already. Though ſuch commodities, 


therefore, come to exchange for a greater quantity 


of ſilver than before, it will not from thence follow 
that filver has become really cheaper, or will pur- 
chaſe leſs labour than before, but that ſuch commo- 
dities have become really dearer, or will purchaſe 


more labour than before. It is not their nominal 
price only, but their real price which riſes in the 


progrels of i improvement. The riſe of their nominal 


price is the effe& not of any degradation of the va- 


lue of PIER but of the rife in their en 


a 


Di u , B Efeits of the oi of ee upon 


three dhfer ent Sorts o wow Nan, 


thoſe which it is ſcarce in the power of human induſtry 
to multiply at all. The ſecond, thoſe which it can 
multiply in proportion to the demand. The third, 

thoſe in which the efficacy of induſtry is either limited 
or uncertain, In the progreſs of wealth and improve- 
ment, the real price of the firſt may riſe to any de- 


gree of extravagance, and ſeems not to be limited 


by any certain boundary. That of the ſecond, 
though it may tie greatly, has, however, a certain 
boundary beyond which it cannot well paſs for any 
conſiderable time together. That of the third, 
though its natural tendeney is to riſe in the progreſs 
' improvement, yet in the ſame degree of im- 
Provement it may ſometimes happen even to fall, 
ſometimes to continue the fame; and ſometimes to 
rife more or leſs, —_ as different accidents 
render 


pA ene forts of ts pete ay: 
be divided into three claſſes. The firſt comprehends 
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render the efforts of human induſtry, in multiply- 
ing this ow: of rude. . more or n e- 
b 0 . ee 
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riſes in the progreſs of improvement, is that which 
it is ſcaree in the power of human induſtry to multi- 
ply at all. It conſiſts in thoſe things which nature 
produces only in certain quantities, and which be- 
ing of a very periſhable nature, it is impoſſible to 
accumulate together the produce of many different 
ſeaſons. Such are the greater part of rare and 
ſingular birds and fiſhes, many different ſorts of 
game, almoſt all wild-fowl, all birds of paſſage in 
particular, as well as many other things. When 
wealth, and the luxury which accompanies = 
creaſe; . the demand for . theſe is likely to increaſe] 
with them, and no effort of human induftry may 
be able to increaſe the ſupply much beyond what it 
was before this increaſe of the demand. The 
quantity of ſuch commodities, therefore, remaining | 
the ſame, or nearly the ſame, while the competition 
to purchaſe them is continually increaſing, their 
price may riſe to any degree of extrayagance, and 
ſeems not to be limited by any certain boundary. 
If woodcocks ſhould become ſo faſhionable as to 
| ſell for twenty guineas a- piece, no effort of human 
induſtry could inereaſe the number of thoſe brought 
to market, much beyond what it is at preſent. 
The high price paid by the Romans, in the time 
of their greateſt grandeur, for rare birds and fiſhes, 
wy in this manner cally be en for. . 

2 | prices 
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prices were not the effects of the low value of ſilver 
in thoſe times, but of the high value of ſuch rarities 
and curioſities as human induftry could not multi- 
ply at pleaſure.” The real value of filver was higher 
at Rome, for ſome” time before and after thie fall 
of the republic, than it is through the greater part 
of Europe at preſent. Three ſeſtertii, equal to 
about ſixpence ſterling, was the price which the re- 
publick paid for the modius or peck of the tithe 
cheat of Sicily. This price, however, was proba- 
bly below the average market price, the obligation 
to deliver their wheat at this rate being conſidered 
as a tax upon the Sicilian farmers, When the Ro- 
mans, therefore, had occaſion to order more corn 
than the tithe of wheat amounted to, they were 
bound by capitulation to pay for the ſurplus at the 
rate of four ſeſtertii, or eight. pence fterling che 
peck; and this had probably been reckoned the 
moderate and reaſonable, that is, the ordinary or 
average contract price of thoſe times; it is equal to 
about one and twenty ſhillings the quarter. Eight 

and twenty ſhillings the quarter was, before the late 
years of ſcarcity, the ordinary contract price of Eng- 
liſh wheat, which in quality is inferior to the Sici- 
lian, and generally ſells for a lower price in the Eu- 
ropean market. The value of filver, therefore, in 
thoſe ancient times, muſt have been to its value in 
the preſent, as three to four inverſely, that is, three 
ounces of ſilver would then have purchaſed the 
ſame quantity of labour and commodities which four 
ounces will do at preſent. When we read in 
Pliny, therefore, that Seius bought a white night 
ingale, as a preſent for the empreſs Agrippina, at 
the * of ſix thouſand — _ to about 
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fifty pounds of our preſent money and that Aſi - 
nius Celer purchaſed a ſurmullet at the price of 
eight thouſand, ſeſtertii, equal to about ſucty- ſix 


pounds thirteen ſhillings, and four- pence of our 


preſent money, the extravagance of thoſe prices, 


how much ſoever it may ſurprize us, is apt, not · 
_ vithftanding,; to appear to us about one-third leſs. 


2 — it really was, Their real price, the quantity 
of labour and ſubſiſtence. which was given away for 


them, was about one- third more than their nominal 
price is apt to expreſs to us in the preſent times. 
Seius gave for the nightingale the command of a 


quantity of labour and ſubſiſtence, equal to what 
661. 13s. 4d. would. purehaſe in the preſent times; 


and Aſinius Celer gave for the ſurmullet the com- 


mand of : a quantity equal to What $81, 178. gd. 


would purchaſe, What ogcaſioned the extrava . 


gance of thoſe high prices was, not ſo much the 
abundance of filyer, as the abundance of labour 
and fubſiſtence, of which thoſe Romans had the 


diſpoſal, beyond what. was neceſſary for their own - 


uſe. The quantity of. filver, of which they had 


- the diſpoſal, was a good deal leſs than, what the 


command of the ſame quantity of labour and ſub- 
ſiltence would haye ROW to chen in ah 
times. 7 8 ; 
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ks price Tiles i in. the progreſs. of 1 improvement, is that 
which human induſtry can multiply, in proportion 
to the demand. It. conſiſts in thoſe uſeful mn: 


and animals, which, in v uncultivated. countries, nas 
ture 
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ture produces with ſuch profuſe abundance, chat 
they are of little or no value, and trhich, as cultiva- 
tiom ad vances, are therefore forced to give place 16. 
ſome more profitable produce. During a long 


period in the progreſs of improvement, the quarts" 
while at the 


ty of theſe is continually diminiſhing. 
ſame time the demand for them is continually in- 

F heir rea value, therefore, the feat 
quantity of labour which they wil! 


as to render them as profitable a produce as au 
thing elſe which human induſtry can raiſe upon the 
moſt fertile and beſt cultivated land. When it 
has got fo high it eannot well ge higher, If it did, 
more land and more induftry would ſoon be em- 
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"Wark the price of cattle, W * 
high that it is as profitable-to cultivate land in 


order to raife food for thettt," 48 In order to rale 


food for man, it cannot well go Higher. 17 ir dick 
more corn land would ſoon be turtied into F 
The extenſion of tillage, by Giminiſfling the g. 8 


tity of wild paſture, diminiſhes the quantity of 


| butcher's-mear which the coutitry naturally produces 

without labour or cultivation, and by increaſing the 
number of thoſe who have either corn, or, what 
comes to the ſame thing, the price of corn, to give 
in exchange for it, iticreaſes” the demand. The 
price of butcher's: meat, therefore, arid cohffguent. 
ly of cattle, muſt gradually rife till ir gets ſo hig 


that it becomes as profitable to employ the met 5 


fertile and beft cultivated lands in faifing food tor * 
cbem as in raifing corti. | But it muſt n be late 


purehaſe or 
command, gradually riſes, till at laſt it gets ſo'high 
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continually riſing. There are, perhap 
ol Europe in which the price of cattle has ant yet 


is the Progreſs of it 
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in che . af i improvement. befor tillage can 
be ſo far extended as to raiſe the price of cattle to 


this height; and till it has got to this height, if the 
country is advancing at all, their pegs: ue . 


got to this height. It had not got to this height 
in any part of Scotland before the union. Had the 


Scotch cattle, been always confined to the market of 


Scotland, in a country in which the quantity of 


land, which can be applied to no other purpoſe. but 


the feeding of cattle, is ſo great in proportion to 
what can de applied to other purpoſes, it is ſcarce 
poſſible, perhaps, that their price could ever have 


riſen ſo high as to render it profitable to cultivate 
land for the ſake of feeding them. In England, 


the price of cattle, it has already been obſerved, 
ſeems, in the neighbourhood of London, to have 
got to this height about the beginning of the laſt 
century; but it was much later probably before it 
got. to it through 1 the greater part of the remoter 


counties ; in fome of 5 0 e it as ſcarce. 
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uri ILL 8 price * 3 3 has. * to "hs . 
height, it ſeems. ſcarce; poſſible that the greater part, 


4 even of thoſe lands which are capable of the higheſt. 


cultivation, can be. completely cultivated. In all 


farms too diftant from. any town to carry manure” 


from it, that i is, in * far greater part of ys 5 | 


ry 


every extenſive country, the quantity of well. 
cultivated land muſt be in proportion to the quan- 
tity of manure which the farm itſelf produces; 
and this again muſt be in proportion to the ſtock 
of cattle which are maintained upon it. The land 
is manured either by paſturing the cattle upon it, 
or by feeding them in the ſtable, and from thence 
carrying out their dung to it. Nut unleſs the price 
of the cattle be ſufficient to pay both the rent and 
profit of cultivated land, the farmer cannot afford 
to paſture them upon it; and he can ſtill leſs 
afford to feed them in the table.” It is with the 
produce of improved and cultivated land only, that 
cattle can be fed in the ſtable ; becauſe to collect 
_ the" ſcanty and ſcattered produce of waſte and un- 
improved lands would require too much labour and 
fore, is not ſufficient to pay for the produce of im- 
proved and cultivated land, when they are allowed- 
to paſture it, that price will be till leſs ſufficient to 
pay for that produce when it muſt be collected with 
a good deal of additional labour, and brought into 
the ſtable to them. In theſe circumſtances, there : 
fore, no more cattle can, with profit, be fed in the 
ſable than what are neceſſary for tillage, But: theſe, 
can never afford manure enough for keeping con- 
ſtantly in good condition, all the lands which they 
are capable of cultivating. - What they afford being 
inſufficient for the whole farm, will naturally be re- 
ſerved for the lands to which it can be moſt ad- 
vantageouſly or conveniently applied; the. moſt 
fertile, or thoſe, perhaps, in the neighbourhood of 
the farm- yard. Theſe, therefore, will be kept 


* in good condition N fit for tillage. 
| The 
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The reſt will, the greater part of them, he allowed 
to lie waſte, producing: ſcarce any thing but ſome 
miſerable paſture, juſt ſufficient to keep alive a few. 

ſtraggling, half. ſtarved cattle ; the farm, though 
much ufderſtocked in proportion to what would be 


neceſſary for its complete cultivation, being very 


frequently-overſtocket} in proportion to its actual 
produce.; A portion of this waſte land, however, aſter 


having been paſtured in this wretched manner for 
_ fix or ſeven yenrs together, may be ploughed up, 
When it will yield, perhaps, a poor crop er two of 
| batt oats; or of ſome other coarſe grain; and then, 
| beitg\/emirely! erhauſted, it muſt” be reſted and 
paſtured again ds before, and another portion 
ploughed up to be in the fame manner exhauſted 
and refted again in its turn. Such accordingly was 
the general ſyſtem of management all over the Tow 
country of Scotland before the union. The lands 
which were kept conſtantly well manured and in 
goott condition, ſeldom exceeded a third or a fourth 
part of the whole farm, and ſometimes did net 
amount to a fifth or à fixth part of it. The reſt 
were never manured, but a certain portion of them 
was in its turn, notwithſtanding, regularly cultivated 
and exhauſted; Under this ſyſtem of management, 
it is evident, even that part of the lands of Scot- 
land which is espable of good cultivation, could 
produce but Httſe in compariſon of what it may be 
capable of ptedueing. But how diſadvantageous 
ſoever this ſyſtem may appear, yet before the union 
the low price of battle ſeems to have rendered it 
almoRt  utiavordable, If, notwithitanding a great | 
nie in their price, it ſtill continues to prevail 
through a confiderable part of the country, it is 


wing 
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attachment to old cuſtoms, but in moſt places to 
the unavoidable obſtructions which the natural 
courſe of things oppoſes to the immediate or ſpecdy 
eſtabliſnment of a better ſyſtem : darit, to the po- 
verty of the tenanty, to their not having yet had 
time to acquire a ſtock of cattle ſufficient to culti· 
vate their lands more completely, the ſame riſe-of 
price which would render it advantageous: for them 
to maintain a greater ſtock, rendering it more di- l 
cult for them to acquire it; and, ſecondly, to their 
not having yet had time to put their lands in con- 
dition to maintain this greater ſtock properly, ſup- 
they were capable of acquiring it. The 
increaſe of Rock and the improvement of land are 
two events which muſt go hand in hand, and of 
which the one can nowhere much out- run the 
other. Without ſome inereaſe of ſtock, there can 
be ſcarce any improvement of land, but there can 
be no conſiderable increaſe of ſtock but in conſe- 
quence of a conſiderable improvement: of land; 
becauſe otherwiſe the land could not maintain it. 
Theſe natural obſtructions to the eſtabliſhment of 
a better ſyſtem, cannot be removed but by a long 
courſe of frugality and induſtry; and half a gen- 
tury or a century more, perhaps, muſt paſs away 
before the old ſyſtem, which is wearing Hut gr N 
dually, can be completely aboliſhed through all the 
different parts of the country. Of all commergial 
advantages, however, which Scotland has derived 
from the union with England, this riſe in the price 
of cattle is, perhaps, the greateſt. It has not only 
n __ W of bs ig lg ee ane: it. has, 
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European 
ried from Europe, they ſoon multiplied ſo much 
there, and became of ſo little value, that even 
horſes were allowed to run wild in the woods with- 
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land, which can for many years be applied to no 
© other purpoſe: 
ders them extremely abundant, and in every thing 


but the feeding of cattle, ſoon ren- 


great cheapneſs is the neceſſary conſequence of 
great abundance. Though all the cattle of the 
colonies in America were originally car- 


out any owner thinking it worth while to elaim 


them. It muſt be a long time after the firſt eſta- 
bpliſhment of ſuch colonies before it can become 


proſitable to feed cattle upon the produce of cul- 


tivated land. The fame cauſes, therefore, the want of 


manure, and the difproportion between the ſtock 
employed in cultivation, and the land which it is 


dieſtined to cultivate, are likely to introduce there 
a ſyſtem of huſbandry not unlike that which ill 
continues to take place in ſo many parts of Scot- 


land. Mr. Kalm, the Swediſh traveller, when he 
gives an account of the huſbandry of ſome of the 
Engliſh colonies in North-America, as he found. it 


in 1749, obſerves, accordingly, that he can with 


difficulty diſcover there- the character of the Eng- 


liſh nation, ſo well ſkilled in all the different 


branches of agriculture. /' They make ſcarce any 
manure for their corn fields, he ſays but when 


one piece of ground has been exhauſted by conti- 
nual cropping, they clear and cultivate another 
Piece « of freſh. land; and when that is exhauſted, 


proceed 
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oceed to a hin Their cattle are allowed to wan- 


der through. the wonde and other us 


grounds, where they are half. ſtarved; having long 


240 extirpated almoſt all the. annua} graſſes by 


cropping them too early in the ſpring, before they 
had time to form their flowers, or to ſhed” their 


ſeeds. The annual graſſes were, it ſeems, the beſt 
natural graſſes in that part of North-America; and 


when the Europeans firſt ſettled there, they uſed to 
grow very thick, and to riſe three or four feet high. 
A piece of ground which, when he wrote, could 
not maintain one cow, would in former times, he 


was aſſured, have maintained four, each of which 
would have given four times the quantity of milk, 


which that one was capable of giving. The poor- 


neſs of the paſtute had, in his opinion, occaſioned 


the degradation of their eattle, which degenerated 
ſenſibly from one generation to another. They 


were probably not unlike that ſtunted breed which | 
was common all over Scotland thirty or forty years 


ago, and which is now ſo much mended through the 
greater part of the low country, not ſo much by a 


change of the breed, though that expedient has 
been employed in ſome places, as by s a more cane | 


1 den of LY them. + 
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improvement before cattle can bring ſuch a price as 
to render it 2 to cultivate land for the fake 
of feeding them; yet of all the different parts 


which compoſe this ſecond ſort of rude produce, 


they are perhaps the firſt which bring this price; 
becauſe till they bring it, it ſeems impoſſible that 


1 can be brought near even to chat de- 
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gree of perfe@ion to which it mn, 


eee a een that, FR eie 
is amang the laſt parts of this ſort of rude produce 
which bring this price. The price of: veniſon in 
Great · Britain, how extravagant ſoever it may ap- 


Pear, is not near ſufficient to com penſate the ex- 


pence of a deer: park, as it is well known to all 
thoſe who have had any experience in the feeding 


of deer. If it was otherwiſe, the feeding of deer 


would ſoon become an article of common farming; 


in the fame manner as the feeding of thaſe-ſmall 
birds called Turdi was among the ancient Romanus. 
Varro and Columella aſſure us that at was a moſt 


profitable article. The fattening of Ortolans, birds 
which arrive lean in the country, is faid 
to be ſo in ſome parts of France. If veniſon con- 

tinues in faſhion, and the wealth and luxury of 


Great-Britain increaſe as they have done for ſome 
time paſt, its price may very INN Rn higher 
ee. 50 8 


„ that died in * . im prove- 


ment which brings to its height the price of ſo ne- 
ceſſary an article as cattle, and that which brings to 


it the price of ſuch a ſuperſluity as yeniſon, there is 
à very long interval, in the courſe of which many 
other ſorts of rude produce gradually arrive at their 
higheſt price, ſome ſooner and en he 
to We een, . 0 


e 3 hs offals rm Kate 7 
e will inn (certain number of poultry. 
| Theſe, 
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Theſe, as they are fed with what would otherwiſe 


be loſt, are a meer ſave-all; and as they coſt the 


farmer ſcarce any thing, fo he can afford to ſell 
them for very little: Almoſt all that. he gets is 


pure gain, and their price can ſcarce be ſo low as to 


diſcourage him from feeding this number. But in 
countries ill cultivated, and, therefore, but thinly - 
inhabited, the poultry; which are thus raiſed: with- 
out expence, are often fully ſufficient to ſupply the 


whole demand. In this ſtate of things, therefore, 


they are often as cheap as butcher's-meat; or any. 


other ſort of animal food. But the whole quantity 
of, poultry, which the farm in this manner produces 
without expence, muſt always be much ſmaller than 


the whole quantity of butcher's- meat which 1s reared 


upon it; and in times of wealth and luxury what 


is rare, with only nearly equal merit, is always pre. 
ferred to what is common; As wealth and luxury 
increaſe, therefore, in conſequence of improvement 
and cultivation, the price of poultry gradually riſes 


above that of butcher's- meat, till at laſt it gets ſo 
high that it becomes profitable to cultivate land for 
the ſake of feeding them. When it has got to this 


height, it cannot well go higher. If it did, FIRE 
land would ſoon be —_ to this purpoſe; 
ſeveral provinces of France, the feeding of RY 


is conſidered as a very important article in rural 
ceconomy; and ſufficiently profitable to encourage 


the farmer to raiſe a conſiderable quantity of Indian 


corn and buck wheat for this purpoſe. A middling 
farmer will there ſometimes have four hundred 


fowls in his yard. The feeding of -poultry ſeems 


ſcarce yet to be generally confidered as a matter of 
ſo much A in England. They are cer- 
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tainly, however, dearer in England than in France, 
- as England receives conſiderable fupplies from 
France. In the progreſs of improvement, the pe- 
riod at which every particular ſort of animal food is 
deareſt, muſt naturally be that which immediately 


precedes the general practice of cultivating land for 


the ſake of raiſing it. For ſome time before this 
practice becomes general, the ſcarcity muſt neceſ- 


ſarily raiſe the price. After it has become general, 
new methods of feeding are commonly fallen upon, 
which enable the farmer to raiſe upon the ſame 
quantity of ground a muck greater quantity of that 

ticular ſort of animal food. The plenty not 
only obliges him to ſell cheaper, but in conſequence 
of theſe improvements he can afford to ſell cheaper; 
for if he could not afford it, the plenty would not 
be of long continuance. It has been probably in 


this manner that the introduction of clover, tur- 


nips, carrots, cabbages, &c. has contributed to fink 


the common price of butcher's-meat in the London 


market ſomewhat below what it was about the be- 


ginning of the laſt century. 


Tn hog, that finds his food among ordure, and 
greedily devours many things rejected by every 
other uſeful animal, is, like poultry, originally kept 
as a ſave-all. As long as the number of ſuch ani- 


mals, which can thus be reared at little or no ex- 


pence, is fully ſufficient to ſupply the demand, this 
ſort of butcher's-meat comes to market at a much 
lower price than any other. But when the demand 
riſes beyond what this quantity can ſupply, when it 


becomes neceſſary to raĩſe food on purpoſe for feed- 
ng - pt in the ſame manner as for 


feeding 
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feeding and fattening other cattle, the price neceſſa- 
rily riſes, and becomes proportionably either higher 
or lower than that of other butcher's- meat, accord 
ing as the nature of the country, and the ſtate of 
its agriculture, happen to render the feeding of 
hogs more or leſs expenſive than that of other cat- 
tle. In France, according to Mf. Buffon, the price 
of pork is nearly equal to that of beef.” In moſt 
parts of Great Britain it is at preſent ſomewhat 
higher. = 1 * HARES, eee 


Tu great tile i in the price both of ws ad 
poultry has in Great Britain been frequently im- 
puted to the diminution of the number of cottagers 
and other ſmall occupiers of land; an event which 
has in every part of Europe been the immediate 
fore- runner of improvement and better cultivation, 
but which at the ſame time may have contributed 
to raiſe the price of thoſe articles, both ſomewhat 
ſooner and ſomewhat faſter than it would other- 
wiſe have riſen. As the pooreſt family can often 
maintain a cat or a dog, without any expence, fo 
the pooreſt occupiers of land can commonly main- 

tain a few poultry, or a ſow and a few pigs, at very 
little. The little offals of their own table, their 
whey, ſkimmed milk, and butter-milk, ſupply thoſe 
animals with a part of their food, and they find the 
reſt in the neighbouring fields without doing any 
ſenſible damage to any body. By diminiſhing the 
number of thoſe ſmall occupiers, therefore, the 
quantity of this ſort of proviſions which is thus 
produced at little or no expence, muſt certainly 
have been a good deal diminiſhed, and their price 
mule * have been raiſed both ſooner 
2 2 | and 
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and: faſter than it would otherwiſe have riſer. 


| . Sooner or later, however, in the progreſs of im- 


provement, it muſt at any rate have riſen to the 


utmoſt height to which it is capable of riſing ; or 


to the price which pays the labour and expence of 
cultivating the land which furniſhes them with 
food as well as theſe are paid upon the appear part 
of other cultivated land. 


Tux bufnef of the 2 like the feeding of 


'hogs and poultry, i is originally carried on as a ſave- 
all. The cattle neceſſarily kept upon the farm, 
produce more milk than either the rearing of their 
on young, or the conſumption of the farmer's 
family requires; and they produce moſt at one 


particular ſeaſon. But of all the productions of 


land, milk is perhaps the moſt periſhable. In the 


warm ſeaſon, when it is moſt abundant, it will 


| fearce keep four and twenty hours. The farmer, by 
making it into freſh butter, ſtores a ſmall part of 
it for a week; by making it into ſalt butter, for a 
year: and by making it into cheeſe, he ſtores a 


much greater part of it for ſeveral years. Part of 
all theſe is reſerved for the uſe of his own family. 
The reſt goes to market, in order to find the beft 
price which is to be had, and which can ſcarce be 
bo low as to diſcourage him from ſending thither 
whatever is over and above the uſe of his own 
family. - If it is very low, indeed, he will be like- 
ly to manage his dairy in a very flovenly and dirty 


manner, and will ſcarce perhaps think it worth 


while to have a particular room or building on 
purpoſe for it, but will ſuffer the bufineſs to be 
. on amidſt the ſmoke, filth, and naſtineſs of 

45 lis 
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| his own kitchen; as was the caſe of almoſt all the 
| farmers dairies in Scotland thirty or forty years 


ago, and as is the caſe of many of them ſtill. The 


ſame cauſes which gradually raiſe the price of 


butcher's-meat, the increaſe of the demand, and, 


in conſequence of the improvement of the country, 
the diminution of the quantity which can be fed at 


little or no expence, raiſe, in the ſame manner, 
that of the produce of the dairy, of which the 


price naturally connects with that of 'butcher's- 
meat, or with the expence of feeding cattle. The 
increaſe of price pays for more labour, care, and 
cleanlineſs. The dairy becomes more worthy. of 
the farmer's attention, and the quality of its pro- 
duce gradually improves. The price at laſt gets 
ſo high that it becomes worth while to employ ſome 


of the moſt fertile and beſt cultivated. lands in 


feeding cattle merely for the purpoſe of the dairy ; 


and when it has got to this height, it cannot, well 


go higher. If it did, more land would ſoon. be 
turned to this purpoſe. It ſeems to have got to 


this height through the greater part of England, 


where much good land is commonly employed in 
this manner. If you except the neighbourhood of 
a few conſiderable towns, it ſeems not yet to have 


got to this height anywhere in Scotland, where 


common farmers ſeldom employ much good land 


in raifing food for cattle merely for the purpoſe of 
the dairy. The price of the produce, though it 


has riſen very conſiderably within theſe few years, 
is probably ſtill too low to admit of it. The in- 
feriority of the quality, indeed, compared with 
that of the produce of Engliſh dairies, is fully equal 
0 chat of the price. But ou inferiority of quality 

Bd 


is, perhaps rather the effect of this Iowneſs of price 
than the cauſe of it. Though the quality was much 
better, the greater part of what is brought to 
market could not, I apprehend, in the preſent cir- 
eumſtances of the country, be diſpoſed of at a much 
better price; and the preſent price, it is probable, 
would not pay the expence of the land and labour 
neceſſary for producing a much better quality. 
Threugh the greater part of England, notwith- 
ſtanding the ſu periority of price, the dairy is not 
reckoned à more profitable employment of land 
than the raifing of corn, or the fattening of cattle, 
the two great objects of agriculture. Through the 
greater part of e qa g. = CEE 40 be 
e 1 FH | 


Fur lands of no bey it is Wide can ever 
be completely cultivated and improved, till once 
the price of every produce, which human induſtry 
is obliged to raiſe upon them, has got ſo high as 
to pay for the expence of complete i improvement 
and cultivation, In order to do this, the price of 
each particular produce muſt be ſufficient, firſt, to 
pay the rent of good corn land, as it is that which 
regulates the rent of the greater part of other cul- 
tivated land; and, ſecondly, to pay the labour and 
expence of the farmer as well as they are commonly 
paid upon good corn land; or, in other words, to 
replace with the ordinary profits the ſtock which 
he employs about it; This riſe in the price of 
each particular produce, muſt evidently be previ- 
ous to the improvement and cultivation of the 
land which is deſtined for raiſing it. Gain is the 


end of all * and nothing: could deſerve 
| that 
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that name of which loſs was to be the neceſſary 
conſequence. But loſs muſt be the neceſſary conſe- 
quence of improving land for the ſake of a produce 
of which the price could never bring back the ex- 
pence. If the complete improvement and cultiva- 
tion of the country be, as it moſt certainly is, the 
greateſt of all publick advantages, this riſe in the 
price of all thoſe different forts of rude produce, 
Inſtead of being conſidered as a publick calamity, 
ought to be regarded as the neceſſary fore- runner 
and attendant of the greateſt of all publick ad- 

men „„ e 


Tings riſe + too in the n or money price of 
all thoſe different ſorts of rude produce has been 

the effect, not of any degradation in the value of 
ſilver, but of a riſe in their real price. They have 


become worth, not only a greater quantity of ſilver, 
but a greater quantity of labour and ſubſiſtence 


than before. As it coſts a greater quantity of labour 
and ſubſiſtence to bring them to market, ſo when 
they are brought thither, they repreſent or are equi- 
valent to a er, , „ 


Ti b Sort. 


Taz third and lat fort * nab = of 
which the price naturally riſes in the progreſs of 
improvement, is that in which the efficacy of hu- 
man induftry, in augmenting the quantity, is either 
limited or uncertain. Though the real price of 
this ſort of rude produce, therefore, naturally. tends 
to riſe in the progreſs of improvement, yet, ac- 


oy as ent e e to no the 
* | _ 


* 
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efforts of human induſtry more or leſs foceshsful i in 
"augmenting the quantity, it may happen ſometimes 
-even to fall, ſometimes to continue the ſame in very 
different periods of improvement, _ W e to 
ow more For leſs in the fame Pe” 


n bo 95588 farts of alle ee which na- 
ture has rendered a kind of appendages to other 
forts; ſo that the quantity of the one which any 
country can afford, is neceſſarily limited by that of 
the other. The quantity of wool or of raw hides, 
for example, which any country can afford, is ne- 
ceſſarily limited by the number of great and ſmall 
cattle that are kept in it. The ſtate of its improve- 
ment and the nature of its agriculture, again: Wy 
— determine this num ber. 1 


T PR bikes; which in the progreſs of im- 
provement, gradually raiſe the price of butcher's- 
meat, ſhould have the ſame effect, it may be 
thought, upon the prices of wool and raw hides, and 
raiſe them too nearly in the ſame proportion. It 
| probably would be ſo, if in the rude beginnings of 
improvement the market for the latter commodities 
was confined within as: narrow bounds as that for 
the former. But the extent of their reſpective mex: 
kets i is Ley extreamly different, 4 8 


1. HE -\niurket for butcher's-meat is A every 
where confined to the country which produces it. 
Ireland, and ſome part of Britiſh America indeed, 
carry on a conſiderable trade in ſalt proviſions ; z but 
they are, I believe, the only countries in the com- 
mereial world which do ſo, or which export to other 
countries * confiderable Pert. of their butcher's meat. 


TuS 
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Tux market for wool and raw hides, on the con- 
trary; is in the rude | beginnings of improvement 
ay ſeldom confined to the country which produces 
them. They can eaſily be tranſp 


41 any manufactures, the induſtry of other couti- 


tries may occaſion a demand for them, though that 


of the country which Ae n 1 not — 
C ven = 74 ny RO | 
* ee iu else _—_ — _ 
_ thinly inhabited; the price of the wool and the hide 


bears always a much greater proportion to that of 


the whole beaft, than in countries where, improve- 
ment and population being further advanced, there 
is more demand for butcher's- meat. Mr. Hume 


obſerves, that in the Saxon times, the fleece was 
eſtimated at two-fifths of the value of the whole 


ſheep, and that this was much above the propor- 
tion of its preſent eſtimation. In ſome provinces 


. oi Spain, 1 have been aſſured, the ſheep is frequently 


killed merely for the ſake of the fleece and the'tal- 


low. The careaſe is often left to rob upon the 
| ground, or to be devoured by beafts and birds of 
prey. If this ſometimes happens even in Spain, it 


happens almoſt conſtantly in Chili; at Buenos Ayres, 


and in many other parts of Spaniſh America, 
where the horned cattle are almoſt conſtantl7 


killed merely for the ſake of the hide and the tal- 
low. This too uſed to happen almoſt conſtantly in 


Hiſpaniola, while it was infeſted by the Buccaneers, - 
and before the ſettlement, improvement and popu- 
louſneſs of the French plantations (which now ex: 
tend round * coaſt of almoſt the whole weſtern 


half 


ed to diftant 
countries, wool without any preparation, and raw 


hides with very little; and as they are the materials 
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half of the iſland), had given ſome. TY -to the 
cattle. of the Spaniards, who ſtill continue to poſſes, 
not only the eaſtern part of the coaſt, but iy vhete 


a lan eee, P eee. 


. in the — 1 iaptovement e * 
2 the price of the whole beaſt neceſſarily 
riſes, yet the price of the carcaſe is likely to be much 
more affected by this riſe than that of = wool and 
the hide. The market for the carcaſe, being in 
the rude ſtate of ſociety confined always to the 

country which produces it, muſt neceſſarily be ex- 
tended i in proportion to the improvement and po- 
of that country. But the market for the 
wool and the hides even of a barbarous country 
often extending to the whole commercial world, it 
can very ſeldom be enlarged in the ſame proportion. 
The ſtate of the whole commercial world can ſel- 
dom be much affected by the improvement of any 
particular country; and the market for ſuch com- 
modities may remain the ſame or very nearly the 
ſame, after ſuch improvements, as before. It 
ſnould however in the natural courſe of things ra- 
ther upon the whole be ſomewhat extended in con- 
ſequence of them. If the manufactures, eſpecially, 
of which thoſe commodities are the materials, ſnould 
evet come to flouriſh in the country, the market, 
though it might not be much enlarged, would at 
| leaſt be brought much nearer to the place of growth 
than before and the price of thoſe materials. might 
at leaſt be increaſed by what had uſually been the 
expence of tranſporting them to diſtant countries, 
Though it might not riſe therefore in the ſame pro- 
portion as that _ eee it _— na · 
T 5 e 


8 5 
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turally to riſe ſomey has one i, ache eee not 
10 fell. ce 1 „ 4: gulge 


Is England, se e the fle- 


ring ſtate of its woollen manufacture, the pric 
of Engliſh wool has fallen very conſiderably fince | 
the time of Edward. III. There are many authen- 
tick records which demonſtrate that during the 
reign of that prince, (towards the middle of the four- 
teenth century, or about 1339) what was reckoned 
the moderate. and. reaſonable . price of the tod 
or twenty-eight. pounds of Engliſh wool was not 
leſs than ten ſhillings. of the money of thoſe times, - 


containing, at the rate of twenty -· pence the ounce, 


ſix- ounces of filyer Tower-weight, equal to abou 
thirty ſhillings of our preſent money. In the pre 
ſent times, one and twenty ſhillings the tod may. be 
reckoned a good price for very good Engliſh. wool. 


The money- price of . wool, therefore, i in the time of 


Edward III. was to its money - price in the preſent 


times as ten to ſeven. The ſuperiority of its real 


price was ſtill greater. At the rate of ſix ſhillings 
and eight. pence the quarter, ten ſhillings was in 


thoſe ancient times the price of twelve buſhels of 


Wheat. At the rate of twenty-eight ſhillings the 


quarter, one and twenty ſhillings. is in the preſent 
times the price of fix buſhels, only. The propor- 


tion between the real prices of ancient and modern 


times, therefore, i is as twelve to ſix, or as two to one. 


In thoſe ancient times a tod of wool would have pur 


chaſed twice the quantity of ſubſiſtence which it wil 


purchaſe at .preſent.; and conſequently. twice the 


a HH. of Ty wig: of the real cry of . 


- 5111 * See Smith's Memoirs of wen 


e Tus 


- 


1 
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Tuts degradation both in the real and nominal 
valbs of wool could never have happened in conſe- 
quence of the natural courſe of things. It has ac- 
cordingly been the effect of violence and artifice : 
Firſt, of the abſolute prohibition of exporting wool 
from England : Secondly, of the permiſſion of 
Importing it from all other countries duty free: 
Thirdly, of the prohibition of exporting it from 
Ireland to any other country but England. In 
_ conſequence of theſe regulations, the market for 
Engliſh wool, inſtead of being ſomewhat extended 
in conſequence of the improvement of England, 
has been confined to the home market, where the 
wool of all other countries is allowed to come into 
competition with it, and where that of Ireland is 
forced into competition with it, As the woollen 
manufactures too of Ireland are fully as much diſ- 
couraged as is conſiſtent with juſtice and fair deal- 
ing, the Iriſh can work up but a ſmall part of their 
own wool at home, and are, therefore,” obliged to 
ſend a greater proportion of it to Great Britain, the 
_ market r are eee | ot 


» I nave not 1550 able to find any * beten 
| rodents concerning the price of raw hides in anci- 
ent times. Wool was commonly paid as a ſubfidy 
to the king, and its valuation in that ſubſidy aſcer- 
tains, at leaſt in ſome degree, what was its ordinary 
price. But this ſeems not to have been the caſe 


wich raw hides. Fleetwood, however, from an ac- 
oount in 1425, between the prior of Burceſter Ox- 


ford and one of his canons, gives us their price, 
at leaſt as it was ſtated, upon that particular occaſi- 
Mx ; viz. five ox des at twelve PO five dow 
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hides at ſeven ſhillings and three · pence; thirty-ſix 
| ſheep ſkins of two years old at nine ſhillings; ſix- 
teen calves ſkins at two ſhillings. In 1425, twelve 
ſhillings contained about the ſame quantity of ſilver 
as four and twenty ſhillings of our preſent money. 
An ox hide, therefore, was in this account valued 
at the ſame quantity of filver as 4s. +ths of our 
preſent money. Its nominal price was a'good deal 
lower than at preſent. But at the rate of ſix ſhil- 
lings and eight- pence the quarter, twelve ſhillings 
would in thoſe times have purchaſed fourteen - 
buſhels and four-fifths of a buſhel of wheat, which, 
at three and fix-pence the buſhel, would in the pre- 
. ſent times coſt 51s. 4d. An ox hide, therefore, 
would in thoſe times have purchaſed as much corn 
as ten ſhillings and three-pence would purchaſe at 
| preſent. Its real value was equal to ten ſhillings 

and three-pence of our preſent money. In thoſe 
ancient times, when the cattle were half ſtarved 
during the greater part of the winter, we cannot 
ſuppoſe that they were of a very large ſize. An 
ox hide which weighs four ſtone of ſixteen pounds 
averdupois, 18 not in the preſent times reckoned a 
bad one; and in thoſe ancient times would proba- 
bly: have been reckoned a very good one. But at 
half a crown the ſtone, which at this moment 
(February, 1773) 1 underſtand to be the common 
price, ſuch a hide would at preſent coft only ten 
ſhillings. Though its nominal price, therefore, 
is higher i in the preſent than it was in thoſe ancient 
times, its real price, the real quantity of ſubſiſtence 
which it will purchaſe or command, is rather ſome- 
what lower. The price of cow hides, as ſtated in 


the above account, is nearly in the common propor- 
| tion 
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tion to that of ox hides. That of ſheep ſkins is a 
good deal above it. They had probably been ſold 
with the wool. That of calves'ſkins, on the con- 
trary, is greatly below it. In countries where the 
price of cattle is very low, the calves, which are not 
3 to be reated in order to keep up the ſtock, 
are generally killed very young; as was the caſe 
in Scotland twenty or thirty years ago. It ſaves 
the milk, which their price would not pay for. 
— ſkins, ow peg are com t y . for 
n 8 ; 


22 a er raw hides is « good deal wor te 
than it was a few years-ago ; owing proba- 
bly to the taking off the duty upon ſeal ſkins, and 
to the allowing, for a limited time, the importation 
of 'raw hides from Ireland and from the plantations 
duty free, which was done in 1769. Take the 
Whole of the preſent century at an average, their 
real price has probably been ſomewhat higher than 
it was in thoſe ancient times. The nature of the 
nx! renders it not quite ſo proper for being 
ported to diftant markets as wool. It ſuffers 
more by keeping. A ſalted hide is reckoned infe- 
rior to a freſh one, and ſells for a lower price. This 
circumſtance muſt neceſſarily have ſome tendency - 
' to fink the price of raw hides produced in a country 
which does not manufacture them, but is obliged 
to export them; and comparatively to raiſe that of 
- thoſe produced in a country which does manufac- 
ture them. -It muſt have ſome tendency to fink 
their price in a barbarous, and to raiſe it in an im- 
proved and manufacturing country. It muſt have 
HE ſome tendency therefore to fink it in ancient, 
| and 
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ak to ae it in modern times. Our tanners be- 
ſides have not been quite | ſo | ſucceſsful as our 
clothiers in convincing the wiſdom of the nation 
that the ſafety of the commonwealth depends upon 
the proſperity of their particular manufacture, 
They have accordingly been much leſs favoured. 
The exportation of raw hides has, indeed, been 
prohibited, and declared a nuiſanee: but their im. 
portation from foreign countries has been ſubj 

to a duty; and though this duty has been taken 


off from thoſe of Ireland and the plantations (for 


the limited time of five years only) yet Ireland has 
not been confined to the market of Great Britain 
for the ſale of its ſurplus hides, or of thoſe which 
are not manufactured at home. The hides of com: 
mon cattle have but within theſe few years been 
put among the enumerated commodities which the 
plantations can ſend nowhere but to the mother 
country; neither has the commerce of Ireland 
been in this caſe oppreſſed hitherto. in order to ar. 
dan the manufactures of Great Iritis. . 


WaarzvIR ani tape. to fink. 3 price 
eicher of wool or of raw hides below what it natu- 
rally would be, muſt, in an improved and cultivated 
country, have ſome tendency to raiſe the price of 
butcher's-meat. The price both of the great and 
ſmall cattle, which are fed on improved and cul- 
tivated land, muſt be ſufficient to pay the rent which 
the. landlord, and the profit which the farmer has 
reaſon. to expect from improved and cultivated 
land. If it is not, they will ſoon ceaſe to feed 
them. Whatever part of this. price, therefore, is 


not 3 by the wool and the hide, mut be _—_ 
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the carcaſe. The leſs there is paid for the one; 
the more muſt be paid for the other. In what man 


ner this price is to be divided upon the different 
parts of the beaſt, is indifferent to the landlords 


and farmers, provided it is all paid to them; In 


an improved and. cultivated country, therefore, 
their intereſt as landlords and farmers cannot be 
much affected by ſuch regulations, though their 
intereſt as conſumers may, by the riſe in the price 
of proviſions. It would be quite otherwiſe, how- 


ever, in an unimproved and uncultivated country, 


where the greater part of the lands could be applied 
to no other purpoſe but the feeding of cattle, and 
where the wool and the hide made the principal 
part of the value of thoſe cattle. Their intereſt as 
landlords and farmers would in this caſe be very 
deeply affected by ſuch regulations, and their itt- 
_ tereſt as conſumers very little. The fall in the 

price of the wool and the hide, would not in this caſe 
raiſe the price of the carcaſe; . becauſe the greater 
part of the lands of the country being applicable 
to no other purpoſe but the feeding of cattle, the 
fame number would ſtill continue to be fed. The 
ſame quantity of ' butcher's-meat would till come 


to market. The demand for it would be no greater 


than before. Its price, therefore, would be the 
ſame as before. The whole price of cattle would 


fall, and along with it both the rent and the profit 


of all thoſe lands of which cattle was the principal 
produce, that is, of the greater part of the lands of 
the country. The perpetual prohibition of the 
exportation of wool which is commonly, but very 
falſely, aſcribed to Edward III. would, in the then 
Ercumſtances of the country; have been the moſt 

| deſtructive 


1 * 
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deſtructive regulation which could well have been 
thought of. It would not only have reduced the 
actual value of the greater part of the lands of the 


kingdom, but by redueing the price of the moſt im- 


portant ſpecies of ſmall cattle,” it would moms re 
tarded _ e "> * bfr | 


75 Tun wool of Scotland fell very Gondel in 
its price in conſequence of the union with England, 
by which it was excluded from the great market of 
Europe, and confined to the narrow one of Great⸗ 
Britain. The value of the greater part of the lands 


in the ſouthern counties of Scotland, which are 


chiefly a ſheep country, would have been very 
deeply affected by this event, had not the riſe in 


the price of butcher? s- meat ly Conipenſaren”'! the 


5 fall i in bad army of wool. 


Ab the efficacy of Kindle - hg in hilly 


the quantity either of wool or of raw hides, is limit= 


ed, ſo far as it depends upon the produce of the 
country where it is exerted; fo it is uncertain ſo 


; _ as it depends upon the produce of other coun- 

It fo far depends, not ſo much upon the 
Ales which they produce, as upon that which 
they do not manufacture; and upon the reſtraints 
which they may or may not think proper to impoſe 
upon the exportation of this ſort of rude produce. 
Theſe circumſtances, as they are altogether independ- 
ent of domeſtick induſtry, ſo they-neceſfarily ren- 
der the efficacy of its efforts more or leſs uncertain. 
In-multi plying this ſort of rude produce, therefore, 


the efficacy of Ne 11 uge ry 15 not only” limited, | 
bot uncertain. Goal gigs 41love ri Wage 
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In. multiplying another very important fort of 


| 2066 produce, the quantity of fiſh; that is brought 
to market, it is likewiſe. both limited and uncertain. 


It is limited by the local fituation of the country, 
by the proximity or diſtance of its different pro- 
vinces from the ſea, by the number of i its lakes and 


rivers, and by what may be called the fertility or 
barrenneſs of thoſe ſeas, lakes and rivers, as to this 
© fort of rude produce. As population increaſes, as 
the annual produce of the land and labour of the 


dodountry grows greater and greater, there come to be 


more buyers of fiſh, and thoſe buyers too have a 


greater quantity and variety of other goods, or, what 


is the ſame thing, the price of a greater quantity 


and variety of other goods, to buy with. But it 


will generally be impoſſible to ſupply the great and 


extended market without employing a quantity of 


labour greater than in proportion to what had been 


_ requiſite for ſupplying: the narrow and conſined one. 
A market which, from requiring only one thouſand, 
comes to require annually ten thouſand tun of fiſh, 
can ſeldom be ſupplied without employing -more 


than ten times the quantity of labour which had 


before been ſufficient to ſupply it. The Gth muſt | 


generally be ſought for at a greater diſtance, larger 


veſſels/muſt be employed, and more expenſive ma- 


chinery of every kind made. uſe of. The real price 


| of this commodity therefore, naturally riſes. in the 


progreſs of improvement. It has accordingly d one 
25 00 es Sw y 


on the feces of. 4 N Aan Slking 


may be a very uncertain matter, yet, the local fitua- 
tion of the. country _— ſuppoſed, the rene ef- 


al | Fo Ix” Boney | 


+4 n * 


ficacy of induſtry in bringing a certain quantity of 
ſeveral years together, it may perhaps be thought, 


is certain enough; and it, no doubt, is for As it 


depends more, however, upon the local ſituation of 
the country, than upon the ſtate of its wealth and in- 

duſtry; as upon this account it may in different 
countries be the ſame in very different periods of 
improvement, and very different in the ſame period; 
its connection with the ſtate of improvement is un. 
certain, and it is * _ ſort of ES that I am 


ral e 8 N 1715 1 5 bruce, e 4 on = 


LES r 7 4 ? (TAE ES 4 6.0046 ES 


. incroaling he qui ae er dhe drerent mitie: 


| 1 and metals which are drawn from the bowels of 


the earth, "that of the more ptecious ones particu+ 
larly, the efficacy of human induſtry ſeems hot es 
; vs ITED but. w bra hen uncertain. | 
TEE LEAs iS PZ 2. 1 * 8 o 
be found in 45 country is not limited by any thing 
in its local ſituation, ſuch as the fertility or barren« 
neſs of its'own mines. Thoſe metals frequently 
abound in countries which poſſeſs no mines. Their 


quantity in every particular country ſeems to des | 


pend upon two different circumſtances firſt, upon 


its power of purchaſing, upon the ſtate of its in- 


duſtry, upon the annual produce of its land and 1a: 


bour, in eonſequence of which it can afford to em 


ploy a greater or a ſmaller” quantity of Jabour and 
ſubſjſtence in bringing or purchaſing ſueh ſuper- 
fluities as gold and filver, either from its on 
mines or from thoſe of other countries; and, ſe- 


conul 1 pon the fertility or bartenneſs, of the 
* 8 mines 


et. the! precious Wenn Which is 68 
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2 che commercial world with thoſe metals. 
The quantity of thoſe metals in the countries moſi 
remote from the mines, muſt be more or leſs affected 
bby this ſertility or barrenneſs, on account of the 
 ealy and cheap tranſportation, of thoſe metals, of 
their ſmall bulk- and great value. Their quaritity 
in China and Indoſtan muſt have been more or leſs 
. 95 mn * 1 _ mines un 1 78 

. 224 * | 47 1 3 

80 4 as ke n Ih any * 8 
depends upon the former of thoſe two circumſtances 
(the power of purchaſing) their real price, like that 
of all other luxuries and ſuperfluities, i is likely to 
riſe with the wealth and improvement of the country, 
and to fall with its poverty and depreſſion. Coun- 
tries which have a great quantity of labour and ſub- 
ſiſtence to ſpare, can afford to purchaſe any particu- 
lar quantity of thoſe metals at the 'expenca of a 
= quantity of labour and rr 2 
ene . iba ty e 


LS ity i in any 8 

epends upon — own of thoſe, two cireum- 

ſtances (the fertility or barrenneſs of the mines 
which happen to ſupply the commercial world) their 

real price, the real quantity of labour and ſubſiſtence 

which they will purchaſe or exchange for, ogy no 

doubt. ſink more or n prop Dortion tc | 
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ew eee or eee of ch Kan be 
ever, which may happen at any particular time to 
ſupply the commercial world, is a circiunſiance! 
which, it is evident, may have no ſort of connection 
with the ſtate of induſtry i in a particular country. | 
It ſeems even to have no very neceſſary connection 
with that of the world in general. As arts and com- 
merce, indeed, gradually ſpread themſelves over a 
greater and a greater part of the earth, the ſearch, 
for new mines, being extended over a wider ſurface, 
may have ſome what a better chance for being _ 
ceſsfu], than when confined within narrower bounds. 
The diſcovery of new mines, however, as the old 
ones come to be gradually exhauſted, is a matter of 
the greateſt uncertainty, and ſuch as no human ſkill- 
or induſtry can enſure. All indications, it is ac- 
knowledged, are doubtful, and the actual diſcovery. 
and ſucceſsful working of a new mine can alone aſ- 
certain the reality of its value, or even of its exiſt- 
ence. In this ſearch there ſeem to be no certain 
limits either to the poſlible ſucceſs, or to the poſſible 
diſappointment of human induſtry. In the courſe 
of a century or two, it is poſſible that new mines 
may be diſcovered more fertile than any that have 
ever yet been known z and it is juſt equally poſſible 
that the moſt fertile mine then known may be more 
barren than any that was wrought before the diſco- 
very of the mines of America. "Whether the one 
or the other of thoſe two events may happen to 
take place, is of very little importance to the real 
wealth and proſperity of the world, to the real value 
of the annual produce of the land and labour of 
mankind. Its nominal value, the quantity of gold 


and der by which this annual produce could be 
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anke. _—Y would, no doubt, be very 5 
different; but its real value, the real quantity of 
labour which it could purchaſe or command, would 
be preciſely the ſame. A ſhilling might in the one 
caſe repreſent no more labour than a penny does at 
| preſent and a penny in the other might repreſent 
as much as a ſhilling does now. But in the one 
caſe he who had a ſhilling in his pocket, would be 
aa iche: than he who has a penny at preſent; and 
in the other he who had a penny would be juſt as 
1 rich as he who bas a ſhilling now, The cheapneſs 
and abundance of gold and ſilyer plate, would be 
the fole advantage which the world could derive 
from the one event, and the dearneſs and ſcarcity. 
of thoſe trifling ſuperfluities the oply-1 ſncenreniensy 
e _ frogs: 8 der (09-0202 


beau, 15 the « Dirt ene the eo in 
0 K the Value of Silver. 


* 


. —.— part of the writers who WES — 1 
lected the money prices of things in ancient times, | 
ſeem to hays conſidered the low money. price of 
corn, and of goods i in general or, in other words, 
the high value of gold and 3 as a proof, not 

only of the ſcarcity. of thoſe metals, but of the 
| poverty and barbariſm of the country at the time 
when it took place. This notion is connected vith | 
the ſyſtem of political economy which repreſents 
national wealth as conſiſting in the abundance, and 
national poverty i in the ſcarcity of gold and ſilyer; 
A ſyſtem which 1 ſhall endeavour. to explain and 
e at great length. in the fourth book. of 1 


« 
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enquiry. I ſhall only obſerve at preſent, that the 


bigh value of the precious metals can be no proof 
of the poverty or barbariſm of any particular coun- 


try at the time when it took place. It is a proof ; 


only of the barrenneſs of the mines which happened 
at that time to ſupply the commercial world. A 
poor country, as it cannot afford to buy more, ſo 
it can as little afford to pay dearer for gold and 
filver than a rich one; and the value of thoſe 


metals, therefore, is not likely to be higher in the 
former than in the latter. In China, a country 
much richer than any part of Europe, the value of 


the precious metals is much higher than in any part 
of Europe. As the wealth of Europe, indeed, has 
increaſed greatly ſince the diſcovery of the mines 
of America, ſo the value of gold and filver has 


gradually diminiſned. This diminution of their 


value, however, has not been owing to the increaſe 


of the real wealth of Europe, of the annual pro- 


duce of its land and labour, but to the accidental 
diſcovery of more abundant mines than any that 


were known before. The increaſe of the quantity 
of gold and filver in Europe, and the increaſe of its 


manufactures and agriculture, are tuo events which, 


aer they have happened nearly about the ſame 


time, yet have ariſen from very different cauſes, 


mad have ſcarce any natural connection with one 


another. The one has ariſen from a mere accident, 
in which neither prudence. nor policy either had or 


could have any ſhare: The other from the fall of 


the feudal ſyſtem, and from the eſtabliſhment of a 
government which afforded to induſtry, the only 
encouragement which it requires, ſome tolerable 


rg thay: it ſhall ** the fruits of its own 
1 | | labour. L 
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labour. Poland, where the feudal ſyſtem ſtill con · 
tinues to take place, is at this day as beggarly a 
country as it was before the diſcovery of America. 
The money price of corn, however, has riſen; the 


real value of the precious metals has fallen in 


Poland, in the ſame manner as in other parts of 
Europe. Their quantity, therefore, muſt have in- 
 erealed. there as in other places, and nearly in the 
ſame proportion to the annual produce of its land 
and labour. This increaſe of the quantity of thoſe 
metals, however, has not, it ſeems, increaſed that 
annual produce, has neither improved the manu» 

factures and agriculture of the country, nor mended 
the circumſtances of its inhabitants. Spain and 

Portugal, the countries which poſſeſs the mines, 
are, after Poland, perhaps, the two moſt beggarly . 
countries in * The value of the precious 
metals, however, muſt. be lower in Spain and Por- 
tugal than in any other part of Europe; as they 
come from thoſe countries to all other parts of 
Europe, loaded, not only with a freight Aly aii 
inſurance, but with the expence of ſmuggling, their 
exportation being either prohibited, or ſubjected 
do a duty, In proportion to the annual produce of 
the land and labour, therefore, their quantity muſt 

be greater in thoſe countries than i in any other part 
of Europe: Thoſe countries, however, are poorer 
than the greater part of Europe. Though the 
feudal ſyſtem has been aboliſhed in Spain and Por: 
16g it has not been e ad wan _—_— 55 


As the low * of; gold and en the 
is no proof of the wealth and flouriſhing ſtate of 
the Ry where it e role” o neither 1 is their 

high 
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Bur thoug the eee ee 
in general, or of corn in particular, be no proof of 
the poverty or barbariſm of the times, the 100 
money price of ſome particular ſorts of goods, fuch 
as cattle, poultry, game of all Kinds, in proportion 
to that of corn, is a moſt deciſive one. It elearly 
demonſtrates, firſt, their great abundance in propor- 
tion to that of corn, and conſequently the great 
extent of the land which they occupied in propor- 
tion to what was occupied bye corn; and, ſecondly, 
the low value of this land in proportion to that of 
corn land, and conſequently the uncultivated and 
unimproved ſtate of the far greater part of the 
lands of the country. It clearly demonſttates that 
the ſtock and population of the country did not 
bear the ſame proportion to the extent of its ter- 
ritory, which they commonly do in civilized coun- 
tries, and that ſociety was at that time, and in that 
country, but in its infanoy. From the high or 
| money price either of goods in general, or of cord 
in particular, we can infer only that the mines 
which at that time happened to ſupply the eom- 
mercial world with gold and fl ver, were ecke se 
barren, not that the country was rich or poor. But 
from the high or low money price of ſome ſorts of 
goods in proportion to that of others, we can infer 
with a degree of probability that approaches almoſt 
to certainty, that it was rich or poor, chat the 
greater part .of its Wan wers S or unim. 
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proved, and that it was either in a more or leſs | 
barbarous ſtate, G in 21 more or! 6 civilized-one. 


ee. 
1 "Amy riſe in the money price of goods which 
proceeded altogether: from the degradation of the 
value of ſilver, be all ſorts of good: 
equally, and raiſe their price univerſally a third, 
or a fourth, or a fifth part higher, according as 
ſilver happened to loſe a third, or a fourth, or a fifth 
part of its former value. But the riſe in the price 
of proviſions, which has been the ſubject of ſo 
much reaſoning and converſation, does not affect 
all forts of proviſions equally.” Taking the courſe 
of the preſent century at an average, the price of 
corn, it is acknowledged, even by thoſe who account 
for this riſe by the degradation of the value of fil- 
ver, has riſen much leſs than that of ſome” other 
ſorts of proviſions. The riſe in the price of thoſe 
other ſorts of proviſions, therefore, cannot be ow- 
ing altogether to the degradation of the value of 
ſilver. Some other cauſes muſt be taken into the 
account, and thoſe which have been above aſſigned, 
will, perhaps, without having recourſe to the ſup- 
poſed degradation of the value of filver, ſufficiently 
; this-riſe in thoſe particular ſorts of provi- 
fions of which” the n act 5 pg: wi | 


= - vB to 5x St price n iel. it A * the 
fixty- four firſt years of the preſent century, and be- 
fore the late extraordinary courſe of bad ſeaſons, 
been ſomewhat lower than it was during the fixty- 
four laſt years of the preceding century. This 
fact is 3 not only by the accounts of _ 
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ws market, but by the publick fiars of all the 
different counties of Scotland, and by the accounts 
of ſeveral different markets in France, which have 
been collected with great diligence and fidelity by 
Mr. Meſſance and by Mr. Duprè de St. Maur, 
The evidence is more compleat than could well have 


been expected in a matter which n 10 r 
pt to be aſcertained, obo [ot e 


, * 5 
1 wot 


. 


As to the high price of corn n during. theſe Il on, 


I er twelve years, it can be ſufficiently accounted for 


from the badneſs of the ſeaſons, without The ing 
any degradation 1 in the value of ſilver. "of re 


LE et, 
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Tur opinion, ede that filves z is GE 
Fa in its value, ſeems not to be founded upon. 
any good obſervations, either upon the prices 91 
born, or upon thoſe of other bre vs - 
Tus fame quantity of ver, it way, perhaps, 
be faid, will in the preſent times, even according. to. 
the account which has been here given, purchaſe a 
much ſmaller quantity of ſeveral forts of proviſions. 
than it would have done during ſome part of the ſaſt 
century; and to aſcertain whether this change be 
owing to a riſe in the value of thoſe goods, or to 3 
fall in the value of ſilver, is only to eſtabliſn a vain 
and uſeleſs diſtinction, which can be of no fort of 
ſervice to the man who has only a certain quantity | 
of ſilver to go to market with, or a certain fixed re- 
venue in money. I certainly do not pretend that 
the knowledge of this diſtinction will enable him to 
buy cheaper. It may not, however, Cd that a- 
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4 THE NATURE AND CAUSES OF 
AY may be of ſome ule to the Sublick by afford- 
ing an eaſy proof of the proſperous condition of 
the country. If the riſe in the price e e 
of proviſions be owing altogether to a fall in the'va 
lue of ſilver, it is "owing to a circumſtance fron 
which nothing can be inferred but the fertility” of 
the American mines. The real wealth of the coun- 
try, the annual produce of its land and labour, may, 
notwithſtanding this eircumſtance, be either gra- 
dually declining, as in Portugal and Poland; or 
| gradually advancing, as in moſt other parts of 
Europe. But if this riſe in the price of ſome ſorts of 
proviſions be owing | to a riſe in the real value of the 
land which produces them, to its increaſed fertility, 
or, in conſequence of more extended improvement 
and good cultivation, to its having been rendered 
it for producing corn, it is owing to a circum- 
ſtance which indicates in the cleareſt manner the 
| proſperous and advancing ſtate of the country, The 
land conſtitutes b by far the greateft, the moſt impor- 


ee. 


hay uche country. It may furely bs of ſome 
fe, or, at leaſt, it may give ſome ſatisfaction to the 
publick, to have fo decifive a proof of the in- 
creaſing value of by far the greateſt, the moſt. im- 
Fes and the molt SURE, N a} its. Wee 


"Js may too be of * ag to 8 publick i in te⸗ 
gulating the pecuniary reward of ſome of its in- 
ferlor ſeryants, If this riſe in the price of ſome 
ſorts of proviſſons be owing to a fall in the value of 
ſilver, their pecuniary reward, provided. it was not 
too large before, ought certainly to be augmented 
in 1 proportion. to the extent of this fall. If it is 
not augmented, their real recompence will evidently 
be 
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be ſo much diminiſhed. 1 But if this tiſe of price is 
owing to the-increaſed value, in conſequence of the 


improved fertility of the land which produces ſutn 


proviſions, it becomes a much nicer matter to judge 
either in what proportion any pecuniary reward 
ought to be augmented; or whether it ought to be 
augmented at all. The extenſion of improvement 
and cultivation, as it neceſſarily raiſes more or leſs, 
in proportion to the price of corn, that of every 
ſort of animal food, ſo it as neceſſarily lowers that 
of, I believe, every. _ of vegetable food. It raiſes 
the price of animal ſood; becauſe a great patt of 
the land which e. it, being rendered fit for 
producing corn, muſt afford to the landlord and 
farmer the rent and profit of corn land. It lowers 
the price of vegetable food; becauſe by inereaſing 
the fertility of the land, it incedalcs.: its abundance, 


The improvements of - agriculture: too introduce 


many ſorts of vegetable food, which, requiring leſs 
land and not more labour than corn, come much 
cheaper to market. Such are potatoes and maiae, 


or what is called Indian corn, the two moſt impor- 


tant improvements which the agriculture of Europe 
perhaps which Europe itſelf has received from the 
great extenſion of its commerce and navigation. 
Many ſorts of vegetable food beſides, which in the 
rude ſtate of agriculture are confined to the kitchen 
garden, and raiſed only by the ſpade, come in its 
improved ſtate to be introduced into common fields, 


and to be raiſed by the plough : ſuch as turnips, 


carrots, cabbages, &c. If in the progreſs of im- 
provement, therefore, the real price of one ſpecies . 

of food neceſſarily riſes, that · of another as ne- 
ceſſarily falls, and if becomes a matter of more 
mcety to judge how far the riſe in the one may be 


8 : 


| CAUSES OE 
compenſated by the fall in the other. When the | 
renal price of | butcher's-meat has once got to its 

| height, (which. with 5 to pg ſort,” _— 


tury ago) any riſe which can afterwards happen in 
that of any other ſort of animal food, cannot much 
8 affect the circumſtances of the inferior ranks of 
* people. The circumſtances of the poor through a 
great part of England cannot ſurely be ſo much 
Aiſtreſſed by any riſe in the price of poultry, fiſh, 
= wild- fowl, or veniſon, as they muſt be relieved by 
the fall in that o 
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| Is the preſent Pe of ſcarcity the high price of 
corn no A the poor. But in times of 
moderate plenty; when corn is at its ordinary or a 
8 average price, the natural riſe in the price of an) 
other ſort of rude e cannot much affect them. 
ſuffer more, perhaps, by the artificial riſe 
which has been occaſioned by taxes in the price of 
ſiome manufa® commodities; as of _ foap, 
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I: 15 the natural Feet of im provement, however, 
to diminiſh gradually the real price of almoſt all 
manufactures. That of the manufacturing work 
6 manſhip diminiſhes perhaps in all of them without 


exception; In conſequence of better machinery, 


of greater dexterity, and of a more proper diviſion 
and diſtribution of work, all of which are the 
natural effects of improvement, a much ſmaller 
quantity of labour becomes requiſite for executing | 
any particular piece of work ; and though in con- 
ſequence of the flouriſhing | if ande of the 
ſociety, the real price of labour ſhould riſe very 
conſiderably, yet the great diminution of the quan- 


tity will generally much more than compenſate the 


1 


ä 1 1 oy n can W in the price. ns 7 


Tarn are, - deeds! a * iſh; in 
r the neceſſary riſe in the real price of the rude 


materials will more than compenſate all the ad- 


vantages which improvement can introduce into the 
execution of the work. In carpenters and joiners 
work, and in the coarſer fort of cabinet work, the 
neceſſary riſe in the real price of barren timber, in 
conſequence of the improvement of land, will more 
than compenſate all the advantages which can be 
derived from the beſt machinery, the greateſt dex - 
erity, and hes moſt 8 divifion and diſtribution 
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Bur in all caſes in which the real price of the 


rude materials either does not riſe at all, or does 


not riſe very much, that of the manufactured com- | 
| modity _ "Py confiderablys 


Tuts, e of price EROS in * 1 of 
the preſent and preceding century, been moſt re- 
markable in thoſe manufactures of which the mate- 
rials are the coarſer, metals. A better movement 
of a watch, than about the middle of the laſt cen- 
tury could have been bought for twenty pounds, 
may now perhaps be had for twenty ſhillings. In 
the work of cutlers and lock · ſmiths, in all the toys 
which. are made of the coarſer metals, and in all 
thoſe goods which are commonly known by the 
name of Birmingham and Sheffield ware, there has 
been, during the ſame period, a very great reducti- 
on of price, though not altogether ſo great as in 
watch work. It has, however, been. ſufficient. to 
aſtoniſn the workmen of every other part of Eu- 
rope, who in many caſes acknowledge that they can 
produce no work of equal goodneſs. for double, 
or even for triple 3 price. There are perhaps 
no manufactures in which, the. divifon of labour 
can be carried further, or in which, the machinery | 
ployed admits of a greater variety of improve- 
ments, than thoſe Wo e ow HTO" ary e 
deren gatals..... 


110. 


os EE doen than hot. 8 
the ſame period, been. no ſuch ſenſible reduction of 

The price of ſuperfine cloth, I have been 
— on the contrary, has, within theſe five and 


twenty or thirty years, riſen ſomewhat in proportion 
> — 


THE WEALTH OE NATIONS. 
to its quality; owing, it was ſaid, to a —Y 


altogether” of Spaniſh” wool. 
hire cloth, which is made Fe of Engliſh 
wool, is ſaid indeed, during the courſe of the pre- 
ſent century, to have fallen a good deal in propor- 


tion to its quality. Quality, however, is ſo very ; 
diſputable a matter, that I look upon all informa- 
tions of this kind as ſomewhat uncertain... In the 
clothing manufacture, the diviſion of labour is 
nearly the fame now, as it was a century ago, and 
the machinery employed is not very! different. 


There may, however, have been ſome ſmall im- 


provements in both n Ry Yar e 15 


mw JO of Pr on re pars the 
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7. HE bd, Ce will appear 1 more 
ſerifible and undeniable, if we compare the price of 


this manufacture in the preſent times with what it 


was in a much remoter period, towards the end of 


the fifteenth century, when the labour was proba- 


bly much leſs ſubdivided, and the machinery em- 


Plered n more im rn than it W at . 
t Fo, Henry VIIth, it was 


\ Jin being! the i 


= that © whoſoever! ſhall ſell by retail «_ 
e broad yard of the fineſt ſcarlet grained, or of 
other grained cloth of the fineſt making, above 


« ſixteen ſhillings, ſhall forfeit forty ſnillings for 
every yard ſo ſold. Sixteen ſhillings, there - 


fore, containing about the ſame quantity of ſilver 


as four and twenty ſhillings of our preſent money, 


was, at that time; reckoned: not an unreaſonable 
a yard 1 r andlas this is 
= . n : 


able riſe i in the price of the material, which conſiſts 
That of the Tork 
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mptuary * fuck hay it is 1 had 

uſually been ſold ſomewhat dearer. A guinea may 

be reckoned. the higheſt price in the preſent, times. 

| Even though the quality of the cloths, therefore, 

ſhould be ſuppoſed equal, and that of the preſent 

times is moſt probably much ſuperior, yet, even 

upon this ſuppoſition, the money price, of the fineſt 

cloth appears to have been confiderably reduced 

ſince the end of the fifteenth century. But its real 

price has been much more reduced. Six ſhillings 

and eight -pence was then, and long. afterwards, 

reckoned the average price of a quarter of wheat. 

Sixteen ſhillings, therefore, was the price of two 

quarters and more than three buſhels- of wheat. 

" Valuing a quarter of wheat in the preſent times 

at eight and twenty ſhillings, the real price of a 

yard of fine cloth muſt, in thoſe times, have been 

equal to at leaſt three pounds fix ſhillings and fin- 

pence-- of our preſent money. The man who 
bought it muſt have parted with the command of 

a quantity of labour and ſubſiſtence equal to what 

that dunn would PS.) 1s the n ane 


- Tax Yudatticn 3 in the rol price "of the wk 
__ manufacture,” though ae e hs e 2 10 
Me Lo were” =. 
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1 1 being the 1 of Edward: Win, — was 
8 ab; that no ſervant in huſbandry, nor com- 
mon laboutet, nor ſervant to any artificer inha- 
« biting out of a city or burgh, ſhall uſe or wear 
im their eldathing any cloth above two ſhillings 
4 the broad yard In de id of Edward the IVeh, 
two Mill. 5 i " 5 
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tity een as Foil we! our + preſent money. But 
theYorkſhire cloth which! is now ſold at four ſhillings- 
the yard, is probably much ſuperior to any that 
was then made for the wearing of the very pooreſt 
order of common ſervants. Eyen the money price 
of their cloathing, therefore, may, in proportion to 
the quality, be ſomewhat cheaper in the preſent _ 
than it was in thoſe ancient times. The real price 
is certainly a good deal cheaper. Ten pence was 
then ' reckoned what is called the moderate and 
reaſonable price of a buſhel of wheat. Two ſhit- 
lings, therefore, was the price of two buſhels and 


near two pecks of wheat, which in the preſent © 


times, at three ſhillings and ſixpence the buſhel, 


would be worth eight ſhillings and nine-pence. 


For a yard of this cloth the poor ſervant muſt have 

parted with the power of purchaſing a quantity of 

ſubſiſtence equal to what eight ſhillings and -nine- 

_ pence would purchaſe in the preſent times. This 

1s a ſumptuary law too, reſtraining the luxury and 
. extravagance of the poor, Their cloathing, there- 


= had ae been much more erpenſiye. 


. Tax * order of people are, by the ſame _ 
Arbe from wearing hoſe, of which the price 
ſhould exceed fourteen-pence the pair, equal to 
about eight and twenty pence of our preſent 
money. But fourteen- pence was in thoſe times 


the price of a buſhel and near two pecks of wheat; 3 
preſent times, at three and fixpence * 


which in the 
the buſhel, would coſt five ſhillings and three · pence. 
We ſhould in the preſent times conſiden this as a 
very bigh price for a pair of ſtockings to à ſeryant 
the pooreſt and loweſt. order. He muſt, how- * 
| B Ys ever, 
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ever, in thoſe times have * 9 LY r 0 ly 
ee this price for them. W 478 if 


In the time ol Edward IVeh, the art i — 2 


| Rockings was probably not known in any. part of 


Europe. Their hoſe were made of common cloth, 
which, may have been one of the cauſes of their 


dearneſs. The firſt perſon that wore ſtockings in 
England is ſaid to have been Queen Elizabeth. 
She received them as a. OO from the e 
ambaffador. C 5 8 
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Born in the W a in the fas n 
manufacture, the machinery employed was much 
more imperfe& in thoſe ancient, than it is in the 


preſent times. It has firice received three very 


capital improvements, beſides, probably, many 


ſmaller ones of which it may be difficult to aſcer- 


tain either the number or the importance. The 


three capital improvements are; firſt, The ex- 
change of the rock and ſpindle for the ſpinning 
wheel, which, wit the ſame quantity of labour, 
will perform more than double the quantity of 


work. Secondly, the uſe of ſeveral very ingenious 


machines which facilitate and abridge in a till 
greater proportion the winding of the worſted and 
wollen yarn, or the proper arrangement of the 


warp and woof before they are put into. the loom ; 


an operation which, previous to the invention. of 
thoſe machines, muſt have been extreamly tedious 


and troubleſome. Thirdly, The employment of 


the fulling-mill for thickening the cloth, inſtead of 
treading it in water. Neither wind nor water mills 


ef any kind n in e ſo early” as the 
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Tur actin of theſe Arcus N 
Pente in ſome meaſure explain. to us Why the real 


I price both 'of the coarſe and of the fine n 


. 


is in the Pale times. It coſt a greater quantity 


of labour to bring the goods to market. When 
wg? were "brought thither, therefore, they muſt 
have eee or — for the my of * 


x us tity Ar or | on 
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" Tur Pry TR a ne probably was, in _— 
ancient times, carried on in England, in the ſame 


manner as it always has been in countries where arts 
and manufactures are in their infancy. It was pro- 
bably a houſehold manufacture, in which every 
different part of the work was occaſionally per- 


formed by all the different members of almoſt 


every private family; but ſo as to be their work 
only when they had ma elſe to do, and not to 


be the e (oſt buſi 


work which Scoefirinade in this manner, it has al- 


ready been obſerved, comes always much cheaper 


to market than that which is the principal or ſole 
fund of the workman' s ſubſiſtence. The fine ma- 
nufacture, on the other hand, was not in thoſe times 
carried on in England, but in the rich and com- 
mercial country of Flanders; and it was probably 
" ducted then, in the ſame manner as now, by 
people 
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beginning i the ſixteenth century; nor, ſd far as 1 
know, in any other part of Europe north of the 
Alps. They" 2 been amen! into ell one 1 


neſs from which any of them 
derived the greater part of their ſubſiſtence. The 
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pple who derived the whole, or the principal 


part of their ſubſiſtence from it. _ was beſides a 


own connery could 1 not & afford them. 1 


foreign manufacture, and muſt have paid ſome 
duty, the ancient cuſtom of tunnage aud poundage 
at leaſt, to the king. This duty, indeed, would not 
probably be very great. It was not then the poli- 
cy of Europe to reſtrain, by high. duties; the im- 
portation of foreign manufactures, but rather to 
encourage it, in order that merchants might be 


enabled to ſupply, at as ealy'a rate as poffibſe, the 


t men with the conveniencies and Juxuries 
which they wanted. and which the yer. of their 
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Tax conſideration W theſe ere may; 


perhaps, in ſome meaſure explain to us why, in 
_ thoſe ancient times, the real price of the coarſe 


manufacture was, in proportion to that of the fine, 
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; \ SHALL . HI * moe long chapter | 
with obſerving that every improvement in the cir- - 
cumſtances of ' the ſociety tends either directly or 


indirectly to raiſe the real rent of land, to inereaſe 
the real wealth of the landlord, his power of pur- 


chaſing the labour, or 0 e of: the —_—_ 
Ge +l 
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Tur de in dhe del, price of — "M | 
rude produce of land; which is firſt the effect of a 
extended improvement and cultivation, and after. 
wards the cauſe of their being ſtill further extended, 
the riſe in the price of cattle, for exun ple, tends 
00 / to Yale the rent of land directly, and in a ſtill 
oportion- The real value of the land- 
lords Wire his real command of the labour of 
other people, not only riſes Weit the real value of 
the produce, but the ee dee of his ſhare to the 
whole produce riſes With it. That produce, after 
the riſe in its real price; requires es no mort labour to 
colleck it than before. A ſmaller Proportion of it 
wilt, therefore, be fuſitient to tepfate, with the or- | 
he profit, the ſtock which ethploys 1 that labour. 
greater 1 "of it muſt, con equently, be. 
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Au ot improvements = the rodud ive 
powers of labour, which tend directly to reduce the 
real price of manufactures, tend indirectly to raiſe : 
the, esl rent of Jand.,, The lan; ord. exchanges, 6 | 
1 
cher part of bis rude produce, which is aer.and@ @&« | 


abaye his, QWn. conſumption, . or what comes to the if 
ſame, thing,. the price of that part of 1 it, for. manu-, = 
factured produce, | Whateyer reduces. the real prive; 7 fl 
of, the. latter, raiſes that of the former... An equal is 9 if 
quantity 'of the former becomes thereby equivalent — nl 


to a greater quantity f the latter; aud the 5 
lord is enabled to purchaſe; a greater quantity.of, © 
nee 4 ge 
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er 1 
dvyery increaſe in the quantity of uſeful lahour em- 
ployed within it, tends bagirecd}y- to raiſe the real 


duce of the labour of other people. 


5 erally Kies fel, It has Already been obſerv 
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has occaſion for. rc. on 2 ac fly 0 


en in thiecpdabwonkh, of 1 


of this labour 


— cattle are — nec en e e the 
produce inereaſes with, thi inereaſe of the ſtock 
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1 . contrary e dh the. 2 7 * 


| Se e nest the fall in the real price 
ef any part gf the rude; produce of land, the riſe 
in the real price of manufactutes rom the decay 


of manufacyring art asd induſtry, a. the declenſion 
of the rea] Wealth of the lociety,.. all tend. on the 
other hand, to lower the real rent of land, to reduce. 


the real wealth of the landlord, to . his | 


power of purchaſing either the labour, 1 the 
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LY HE whole annual produce of Fthe land 48 my 
"Hour of every country, or what comes to the fame 
thing, „the whole price of that annual produ SE ba. 


into three” parts the rent of land, the ae Ge 
abour, and the profits of ſtock; ant conſtitutes 
a revenue to three different orders of people; to 


thoſe who live by tent, to thoſe who live by wages, 


= to) thoſe ohe Hive by. Profit.” Na ee are the” 


A and conftituent 
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- Try intereſt of the, five — 
it appears from what has been juſt nom ſaid, is 


ſtrictiy and inſeparably connected with the g general 
#5 intereſt of the ſociety, Whatever either promotes 


or obſtructs the one, neceſſarily promotes or ob- 
ſtructs the other. When the publick deliberates con- 
| cerning, any regulation of commerce or police, the 


Proprietors af land can never miſlead it, with a 


view to Promotes the. intereſt of their own paxti 


order , ut leaſt if they hays.any tolerable knowledge. 
of that intereſt, They are, indeed, too oft — 6] 


; fective i in this tolerable N They are the 


only one "of the three orders whoſe revenue 1 
them beither labour nor care, but comes, to, nem, 


as. it WETE, of i its own accord, .a 


any plan“ or project of their oun. That indalence . 


which is the natural effect of the eaſe and ſecurity 


of their ſituation, renders them too often, not only * 


ignorant, but incapable of, that 


mind which ; is neceſſary i in order to forckee, and 5 * 


4 e en, ef any publick. 
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intereſt, 750 the ke 0 that of tha "firſt! 0 The 


wages of the labourer, it has already been he 
are never ſo high as when the demand for labon 


continyally. rifing,. or when the quantity,emp ployed 


is every year increaſing conſiderably, -. When this 
real _ ugh the ſociety beromes W his 


k i919 4 — 15 F ane IT” e 5 
Tus in art of the £90 order, 1 hat of, thoſe) 


132 being up a family, or te to continue the 


face of labourers. When the ſociety declines, they 


bee thin 7 of dives bur tiers is ib 
thut fuffe eim ts" Gene. But 
though the” Iifereft of the labourer is ftriatly con- 
| ty, he is inca pable either er 


ir connexion with" his own. His condition lea ves 
him no time to receive the neceſſary information, 
4 his education and habits are commonly fuch s 


falt even deten mis Tre otter of proprietors 


rs ſo eruelly 


g char intkteft, or of under ſtanding 


to render him unfit to judge even though he w 


fully informed. In the publiek deliberations, We ; 
fore, His voice is little heard and leſs, regarded, ex. 
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ks live by p rofit.” It is the Rock that is is em. | 


£ mh ret occafions, when his cla- 
Tet on, and ſup Ported By his em- 
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ployed fo the ke of profit, which puts into motion 


the greater part of the uſeful labour of every ſoci- 
ety. The plans and projects of the em ployers. of _ 
F direct all che molt 1 2 


flock" 


regulate an 


 offerdtions” of labour, And pfoßt is the end pro- 


poled by afl choſe Plans ad projets. But the rate 
Profit does not, Ake rent and wages, riſe with the. 


of 


proſperity, "and fall with' the declenſion of the ſoct- | 
cty. On the "RL, it is ng: 11. rich, 
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ET 8 in x poor, couptries, and. its i always high 
in, the; countries hach, are goung 


| ſociety, as that of the other two. Merchants and 
maſter manufacturers are, in this onder, the two 
claſſes of people who commonly employ: the largeſt 
capitals, and. who by their weder draw 40 them: 


| ſelves the greateſt. ſhare of the public conf 
As, during their. whole. lives they, are en 
plans and 


country, , gentlemen... As their thoughts, however, 
are commonly exerciſed rather ahout.the, intereſt, of 
 their,own particular; bing of. buſſmeſen chan about 
that, of the ſociety, their judgments, enen when 
Fs with the greatefi bee e has not 
n every oc 

d upon with regard to the former of thoſe two 
jo, than with regard to the latter. Their ſu-. 
Periority over the country gentleman is, not ied 
much in their knowledge of the publick intereſt, as 
in their having a better knowledge of their own in- 
tereſt than he has of his. It is by this ſuperior 
knowledge of their own intereſt that they have fre- 
quently impoſed upon his generoſity, and perſuaded 
him to give up both his own intereſt and that of the 


. 


pendec 


publick, from a very ſimple but honeſt conviction, 


that their intereſt, and not his, was the intereſt of 
the publick. The intereſt of the dealers, however, 
in any particular branch of trade or manufactures, 


is always in ſome reſpects different from, and even 


oppoſite to that of the publick. To widen the 
5 market —_ to narrow the competition, is always the 
| e 


ing. Faſteſt) to ruin 
third arder, ee has not 
the 4 1 the general intereſt; of the 


projects, then haue, frequently, more 
acuteneſy of underſtanding, than the. greater, part, of 
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tereſt of the dealers. To widen the market may 
frequently be agreeable enough to the intereſt of the 
publick;; but to narrow the com petition muſt always 
be againſt it, and can ſerve only to enable the 
dealers, by raifing their profits above what they 
naturally would be, to levy, for their dn benefi 
un abſurd tax upon the reſt of their fellow citizens. 
The propoſal Wy new law or regulation b a 
merce which comes from this order, ought always 


F ht 
" 6 


3 to be liſtened to with great precaution, anti ought 
never to be adopted till after having been Wot" and 
carefully © amined, not only with the moſt ſcrupu- 

5 but with the moſt ſuſpicious attention. It 

Y | Wes" from an order of men, whoſe "intereſt is 
1 —— jour, 

a eder generally an intereſt to deceive and even 

| | pri on the Publick, and who accorditgly ar, 
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